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HYMN. 


BY THOMAS HILL. 


JOHN V, 21, 26; xx, 22. 





CoNQUEROR of death! thy mighty voice 
Calis from their graves the sleeping dead ; 
In that glad sound would I rejoice, 
And lift, with theirs, my fallen head. 


Life without love, I find, is death; 
Love is not love, which loves not thee; 

Both love and life flow from thy breath, 
Breathe thou both life and love in me. 


Thy sacrifice, upon the cross, 
Has shown the omnipotence of love ; 
Our life we gain, through thy life’s loss ; 
Through thy descent, we rise above. 


From God, the fountain, the full stream 
Of life, redundant, flows through thee ; 

From Him, lights uncreated beam 
Shines through thy face, eternally. 


How deep and tender, wise and strong, 
Is His, the all-embracing love, 

Which leads, through thee, our souls along 
Toward endless light and life above. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

—— > ———— 


THE LAST JOURNEY. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





ONE other journey, oh my love! 
One more for us to share; 

Again across the blooming land 
Together we shall fare. 


The happy days come back to me 
When first we went away; 

We two, we only, side by side, 
That blessed wedding day. 


Ah me! how rapid were the wheels ; 
How swift the radiant hours; 

How dear the shy and tender looks; 
How sweet the bridal flowers. 


Year after year we went again, 
But never more alone ; 

With little links of childish life 
That bound us to our own. 


The clinging hands, the baby words, 
The iosses and the gain, 

The anxious, faithful mother-heart 
That solaced every pain. 


No more alene, yet dearer far 
Than tenderest solitude ; 

The gathering of :hat flock beloved, 
The mother with her brood. 


And now ! How silent are thy lips; 
How still, without their smile ; 

No word of mine, no thought of thine 
That silence shall beguile. 


How close those serious eyes are shut; 
The white lids lift no more; 

No living look of love or peace, 
No glance at sea or shore. 


Art thou not here ? so near, so far. 
Thy face I cannot see. 

Here, and yet hidden from my sight— 
Oh God ! how can it be # 


Qur long last journey. She and I 
Together, yet apart ; 
Homeward and graveward ; she at rest ; 
I with my breaking heart ! 
WINSTED, CONN. 





PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


a 


BY PROF, GEO. N. BOARDMAN, D.D. 





NEAR the close of the first decade of the 
present century certain young men felt 
strongly impelled to preach the Gospel in 
heathen lands. There was no single Church 
prepared to sustain them in the work 
which they proposed to undertake, neither 
was there any association which seemed 
fitted to act as a missionary society. But 
the desire of the young men seemed an 
inspiration from Heaven,and the Christian 
people who had become familiar with their 
sentiments felt that they must be aided in 
carrying out their plans. To meet the de- 
mand of the occasion the American Board 
wasformed. It presented itself as a me- 
dium between the churches and the mis- 
sionaries. It proposed to receive such 
funds as the Christian people of the land 
might choose to intrust to it, and to ex- 
pend them, as best it could, in spreading 
a knowledge of the Gospel among the 
heathen. The organization soon proved 
its trustworthiness and became a favorite 
instrumentality of missionary enterprise. 
Different denominations availed them- 
selves of its services—the Reformed, the 
Presbyterians and the Congregationalists 
all considered it a safe agency for the dis- 
bursement of charitable funds. Its work 
grew asthe years passed by, but its wis- 
dom and skill were abreast of its increasing 
responsibilities, so that it won a world- 
wide reputation. Its checks are honored 
at any considerable bank in the world; its 
paper is above par in the inland towns of 
the Eastern continent. Its management 
of home affairs and its selection of men 
for the foreign field have been character- 
ized by the same good judgment which 
has been conspicious in its financial oper- 
ations. British statesmen have spoken 
of its missionaries in the Turkish Empire 
with unstinted praise; a distinguished 
Unitarian divine designated as two of the 
three wonders of this country, Niagara 
Falls and the American Board. The repu- 
tation it has won was not secured by any 
single fortunate act, nor has it been con- 
nected with any particular period of its 
existence, but has been maintained with 
remarkable uniformity throughout its en- 
tire history. 

There have, however, been questionings 
concerning the structure and relations of 
the Board: whether it is subjected to 
sufficient limitations in its exercise of 
power; whether its accountability to the 
churches is sufficiently recognized and is 
in a practical form. For some reason, the 
Reformed churches, years ago, separated 
themselves from it and established a mis- 
sionary organization of their own. Later 
the Presbyterians, animated by the 
thought that their Church was “‘a grand 
trellis, reaching from the Hudson to the 
Mississippi,” said the Church has no right 
to leave it to voluntary societies to educate 
its ministers, to send the Gospel to the 
new settlements, to evangelize the 
heathen. Such distinctly Church work 
as this, it was thought, should be done by 
the Church itself. Accordingly, the Pres- 
byterians, as a body—there were individ- 
ual exceptions—withdrew from the sup- 
port of the Board. The Congregational- 
ists have, however, remained firm in their 
adherence to it, and cherished it, till quite 





recently, with increasing affection and 
esteem. But of late there have been dis- 
contents and criticisms, and many minds 
have raised the query whether improve- 
ments might not be possible even in this 
time-honored institution. Indeed, the 
suggestion of changes is not very recent. 
for Secretary Treat—a name almost the 
synonym of wisdom—years ago, proposed 
some modifications in its practical work- 
ing, which he thought might connect 
it more intimately with its patrons. 
His scheme was not adopted; the 
proposed changes were, probably, not 
considered important, and the movement 
for the time died away from lack of motive 
power. Within two or three years 
the latter element motive power. 
has been added and the question 
of change has come up anew. The Board 
has declined to send out certain young 
men as missionaries because of their theo- 
logical views. The objectionable views 
are those taught by some theological in- 
structors and adopted by some pastors in 
our churches. The cause of the rejected 
candidates was vigorously espoused by 
their friends. and an attempt was made 
to drive the Prudential Committee of the 
Board, by the force of public opinion, into 
a reversal of its action and an acceptance 
of the young men. This attempt was un- 
successful,and the course of the Committee 
was approved by the Board at its last an- 
nual meeting. But the dissatisfied teach- 
ers and pastors have, in the mean time, 
raised the question whether a tolorance 
of the new theology cannot be secured by 
changes within the Board. And many 
persons, who have no desire to see the 
new views propagated, are yet disinc ined 
to countenance a positive rejection of 
them. The latter class desire that the 
Prudential Committee be relieved of all 
responsibility as to simple questions in 
theology. Both classes desire that the 
doctrinal fitness of missionary candidates 
be remitted to a council. At first the prop- 
osition was to permit the Prudential 
Committee to call a council in difficult 
cases; but this, though the only proposi- 
tion looking to the legitimate action of a 
council, seems to have been dropped by 
common consent. The project now is, to 
devolve upon councils the duty of decid- 
ing as to the theological fitness of mis- 
sionary candidates, while the Prudential 
Committee is to confine itself to questions 
indicated by its name, to occupy itself 
with the expediencies of the Board’s 
work. On doctrinal questions, the action 
of councils is to be final. 

Of this proposed improvement it is sate 
to say, on general principles, the mem- 
bers of the Board should deliberate care- 
fully before withdrawing from the Pru- 
dential Committee a work which it has 
performed remarkably well for seventy- 
five years. Moreover, the double-headed- 
ness of the scheme of itself suggests cau- 
tion. It is commonly wise to consider 
one question at a time. If the Board 
thinks it best to have future probation 
preached to the heathen, let it say so, and 
instruct the Prudential Committee accord- 
ingly. If the Board, after substantially 
rejecting the plan, thinks it wise now to 
givecouncils a place in its organization, 
or thinks it wise to consider the topic 
anew, let it proceed accordingly, keeping 
the merits of the case clearly in view. It 
can hardly be supposed that any one 
would object to a fair discussion of either 
of these questions. That of councils 





would naturally come first, and if it were 
thought best to adopt the plan now urged 
it would preclude the other topic as not 
any longer falling within the legitimate 
business of the Board. But since so 
much interest has been elicited by ‘‘future 
probation ” and councils have not as yet 
dominated the theology @f the Board, it 
would seem wise that the Board should 
be permitted to meet it directly. If the 
question were to come up it should be in 
a fair way, throwing the responsibility 
where it belongs. There should be noth- 
ing fine-spun, no hair splitting. If the 
Board were to formulate a question to be 
put to a missionary candidate it should 
not stop to discuss this, ‘‘ Do you believe 
that the Bible clearly teaches that proba- 
tion ends with this life?’ It is future 
probation that is discussed in our churches 
—a doctrine which modifies the doctrine 
of the Atonement and the entire scheme 
of theodicy. The above question may 
properly be asked but has almost nothing 
todo with the present theological commo- 
tion. Still less wise is it to introduce 
comparisons. ‘‘Do you believe in the 
finality of the present probation for all 
men as firmly as you believe in the exist- 
ence of God?” is a question which though 
it might be asked as a suggestion, Presi- 
dent Edwards could not have answered. 
Perhaps the following would bring for- 
ward the present issue fairly: ‘Do you 
believe that the doctrine of future proba- 
tion rests on such a basis that it should 
be allowed any influence in the forma- 
tion of a theological creed and in the reg- 
ulation of evangelistic work?’ Perhaps 
a better form can be presented, but it 
would be child’s play to discuss any ques- 
tion that did not bring forward some pos- 
itive belief as to what follows death; and 
the New Departure men must be responsi- 
ble for the positive stateinent of it. 

We believe that the theological topic is 
the one of rea! interest at the present time, 
and that, if that had not risen, we should 
now hear nothing about councils, It is 
always a duty to judge with charity; but, 
to use an expression of Father Haynes, 
the colored preacher of Vermont, ‘‘ Char- 
ity isn’t a fool.” Itis cerainly clear that 
that there isa desire to secure through 
councils the appointment as missionaries 
of certain persons concerning whom the 
Prudential Committee hesitates. Although 
councils would seem entitled to an inde- 
pendent consideration, if considered at 
all, it seems impossible to believe that 
they are not at present proposed and 
urged as a means of forcing on the Board 
men whose views a majority of its mem- 
bers have hitherto disapproved. 

But whatever the motive, the subject— 
councils—is now before the Board, and is 
entitled to fair consideration. It has been 
discussed with great ability, but we ven- 
ture a few additional thoughts. Our first 
duty is to ask, What is the exact import 
of the plan? 

It is asked of the Board to withdraw 
from the Prudential Committee all respon- 
sibility for the theological character of 
its missionaries, to forbid it to ask a can- 
didate about his views of the Gospel, and 
to leave it to a council to decide on his fit- 
ness, in this respect, for the field to which 
he is to go. In doing this the Board would 
create a new office as a part of its or- 
ganization; an office, the incumbent of 
which would have the cuty of providing 
that the truth should be preached to the 
heathen world and error excluded from 
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missionary teaching. This would be the 
most serious and important office in’ the 
Board. And the Board is asked to appoint, 
beforehand, to this office, any council that 
may be called to ordain a missionary. The 
church calling the council cannot em- 
power the council to decide upon theo- 
logical missionary fitness, because it does 
not itself possess that power, the Board 
alone originally possesses it; and it is 
asked to confer it in advance on any coun- 
cil that may be called—asked to elect as 
its most important officer a body to be 
chosen, it knows not where or when. A 
council is commonly organized about three 
o’clock in the afternoon and dissolves 
about nine in the evening. This office of 
the Board is, therefore, filled about six 
hours. If ten missionaries are ordained, 
on the average each year, then the most 
important office of the Board is filled ten 
times for about six hours each time. The 
action of this officer is final. Whena 
council has finished its work it dissolves, 
it cannot adjourn, and there is, therefore, 
no body to which an appeal can be made; 
and there is no one to make an appeal, for 
the executive officers of the Board are ex- 
officio without any knowledge of theology. 
The Board is virtually asked to permit 
each candidate to select the persons who 
are to decide, once for all, whether he is 
sound in theology. A bald statement of 
the case would seem sufficient to insure 
its condemnation; but we will at another 
time notice some of the arguments put 
forth in its favor. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





WORDS APPLIED AND MISAP- 
PLIED. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


THERE are few studies more useless and 
insipid than that of English Grammar as 
commonly taught, few more interesting 
and useful than that of the English lan- 
guage. If grammar isthe art of reading 
and writing correctly; we must admit that 
one seldom speaks or writes English more 
correctly for having studied English Gram- 
mar, We speak and write correctly be- 
cause we have read well-written books, 
listened to correct speaking, and as- 
sociated with well-educated people. In 
fact, there is hardly sucha thing as Eng- 
lish Grammar, except what has been 
manufactured out of nothing by gramma- 
rians. Other languages have complex 
grammars—we have none; and yet our 
children, for hundreds of years, and in 
spite of the remonstrances of such men 
as Locke, Milton, and others as eminent, 
are obliged to devote the strength of their 
youth to the study of declensions, conju- 
gations, moods and tenses, which do not 
exist. 

Meantime nothing can be more inter- 
esting than the study of the English lan- 
guage—the origin and derivation and evo- 
ution of words; the construction of sen- 
tences; the laws of thought, by obeying 
which speech and writing become defi- 
nate, accurate and intelligible; and the 
comparison of the style of different writ- 
ers. 

For want of such training in linguistic 
analysis and synthesis, we constantly see 
terms misapplied; sometimes in the most 
curious way, Thus it was once the fashion 
to call Thaddeus Stevens ‘‘ the great com- 
moner,” a phrase very properly applied to 
Pitt, distinguishing him from the mem- 
bersof the English Peerage, and indicat- 
ing his authority in the House of Com- 
mons. But as, in this country, we have 
neither a House of Lords nora House of 
Commons, the term could not be more in- 
appropriate when used of an American de- 
bater. 

Another phrase which has come into 
general use, with equal impropriety, is 
that of tidal wave. It is used of any 
sudden commotion in the sea, throwing 
up a great wave on the shore, and is also 
used metaphorically of any sudden, unex- 
pected and violent catastrophe in public 
opinion, social life or politics. But a “ti- 
dal wave” is neither an irregular, violent, 
nor suddenly developed movement. It is 
not a catastrophe. The ‘ tidal wave” 
is the regular, quiet and steady movement 
of the sea, going round the earth twice in 
twenty-four hours from east to west, as 
the dimrnal motion of our planet carries 





each portion of the ocean from west to 
east under the moon, It is not, like an 
earthquake-wave, an actual propulsion of 
the water; but only a movement of the 
outline. This curve moves at the rate 
of a thousand miles an hourat the equa- 
tor, which would be a terrific currentif it 
implied an actual movement of the water 
itself. In fact, in mid-ocean, there is no 
tidal. current; this only appears on the 
coast where the lifted water is accumu- 
lated. Thus, the term “ tidal-wave” is 
singularly inapplicable to the phenomena 
to which it has become the fashion to ap- 
ply it. 

The star which is reported in the Gospel 
as having guided the Magi to Bethlehem, 
is universally known as ‘‘ The Star in the 
East.” 

We sing every Christmas, Bishop He- 
ber’s hymn, 

“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morn- 
ing,”’ etc. 
But, in fact, the star was in the west, 
to those who saw it, and were guided by 
it. From their home in Persia, they saw 
itin the west and followed it westward 
till it brought them to Palestine. This 
mistake has arisen, I suppose, from the 
translators of Matthew not constructing 
their sentence correctly. The wise men 
are made to say ‘‘ We have seen his star 
in the east,” whereas it should have been 
‘* We in the East have seen his star,” or, 
‘* We in the East saw his star.” The Re- 
vised Version has not corrected this error. 

Those who furnish us with medicine 
have, in my time, changed the title of 
their business more than once. At first it 
was ‘‘ apothecary,” meaning a man who 
kept things in their places, a correct term, 
if not very descriptive. It was probably 
derived from the number of boxes, draw- 
ers, jars and bottles in their stores. 
But, for some reason, this name was 
changed to “ druggist,” to indicate prob- 
ably, the kind of substances thus stored 
away. But, tired of these names, we find 
now that our friends often call themselves 
‘*chemists” and ‘ pharmacists.” But a 
‘*chemist” is not one who sells drugs, but 
one who analyzes materials and examines 
elementary substances to find the law of 
their combination. ‘‘ Pharmacist” is still 
worse, for that means ‘“ poisoner”; and 
though some persons contend that all 
medicines are poisons, we would hardly 
expect that those who sell them would, 
of their own accord, admit that charge by 
the name they assume. 

Sometimes a whole history is buried in 
a single word, like a fossilin arock. Our 
English verb ‘‘to rebel” is derived from 
a Latin term, as all know, which means 
‘*to make war again”; for as the Romans 
habitually conquered their foes in the first 
war, the second would be a rebellion. So 
we have the long history of Roman con- 
quest hidden in this single word; as the 
instrument of their conquest, in the word 
army—exercitus ; for an army with the 
Romans meant a body of troops who were 
being continually ‘‘exercised.” The word 
‘*palace” carries us back through the 
Counts Palatine in Germany to the Pala- 
tine Hill in Rome, where Augustus built 
his palace, but which was called Palatine 
from the Goddess of sheep, Pales, and was 
the first inclosed pasture in Rome. So 
in our word ‘‘ inaugurate ” there is a rem- 
iniscence of the ‘‘augurs,” who intro- 
duced all public meetings. In the word 
‘‘decamp” we are taken to medieval 
times, when the peasantry lived in the 
fields around the baronial castle, and were 
obliged to ‘‘decamp,” that is to leave the 
fields at the approach of anenemy. So 
when we speak of ‘‘a pecuniary transac- 
tion,” we are taken far away to the days 
when the medium of exchange was the 
‘** pecus” or herd of cattle. 

The words ‘‘ fane,” ‘‘ profane,” ‘“ fanati- 
cal,” ‘‘ fate,” ‘‘ fated,” are from the root 
**fane” ‘‘to speak”— for the gods were sup- 
posed to speak by oracles and priests, and 
to consecrate to their use by speaking, 
** fanatica dicitur arbor fulmine ictum.” A 
tree struck by lightning is fanaticized, i.e., 
dedicated to the god. 

The words ‘ jovial,” ‘‘ memorial,” ‘‘ sat- 
urnine,” are relics of eld astrological beliefs 
fossilized in these terms. 

The main stem of our language is An- 
glo-Saxon, a branch of the Teutonic root, 
but the number of our most common 





terms which have been imported from the 
Latin appears from the reproach brought 
by Milton’s tutor, Gill, against Chaucer 
for introducing into English such Latin 
terms as these —‘‘common,” “ vices,’ 
“envy,” malice,” “virtue,” ‘ study,” 
‘* justice,” “pity,” ‘‘ mercy,” ‘‘ compas- 
sion,” ‘ profit,” ‘‘commodity,” ‘‘ color,” 
‘‘ grace,” ‘‘ favor,” “‘ acceptance.” These 
words, all new to the language in Chau- 
cer’s day, have become so much a part of 
it, that it surprises us that any one should 
have condemned them as novelties. 

Our word ‘‘ tawdry ” has a curious ori- 
gin. It came from St. Audrey, Abbess of 
Ely, wife of the King of Northumberland. 
A fair was heldin her honor after her 
death, at which a peculiar kind of beads 
was sold, called St. Audrey beads, or, for 
shortness, tawdry beads. These became 
at last very poor and shabby, and the name 
was given to anything showy but cheap 
and poor. 

Very often a word is changed from one 
which is unintelligible to something which 
sounds like it but which has a more fa- 
miliar character. Thus our word horse- 
radish comes from mare-radix, sea-root, 
the mare being mistaken for mare, femi- 
nine of horse. Rosemary comes from 
ros-marinus, sea-dew. Butterfly has 
been formed from flutterfly as easier to 
say—and dandelion from Dents de lion, 
lion’s tooth. Bedlam is a corruption of 
the ancient name of Bethlem Hospital. 

Proper names, when carried from one 
country to another, get much changed. 
In Marblehead there lived two brothers of 
Acadian descent, one of whom was called 
Mr. Blusopy, and the other Mr. White- 
foot—the original name being Blencpied. 
So the Huguenot name, called in Boston 
Delano, is said to have been changed on 
the Cape to ‘‘ Nye.” The original name 
was De-la-Noye. In one case the article 
was dropped, and the name became 
‘‘Nye”; in the other it was joined to the 
name, and made Delano. This derivation, 
however, is a little doubtful. 

Our word demijohn is said to be de- 
rived from the French Dame Jean—be- 
cause it looks like a woman with large 
skirts. But even those who undertake to 
translate French books into English, 
frequently mistake the sense when the 
French word sounds like one in their own 
tongues. So I have often seen inhabi- 
tée translated “inhabited,” when it 
really means uninhabited, the “in” in 
the French, being privative. So the 
word embrasser, to kiss, is very apt to 
be rendered ‘‘ embrace ”—often confusing 
the sense nota little. Beldame in French 
is beautiful lady, in English ugly hag. 

So, in English, ‘“‘ to decline” means the 
opposite of what it signifies in French; 
where to “‘ decline one’s name” is to give 
your name, and “bullets” and ‘‘ balls” also 
take an opposite sense in the two lan- 
guages. A “bonnet” in French is a 
“cap,” and ‘‘a hat” is a bonnet. Such 
similarities of sound where the meanings 
differ frequently lead inexperienced trans- 
lators into error. 

Some laughable jokes result from mis- 
understanding the meaning of a word. 
An officer was sworn to keep the jury to- 
gether till they had agreed. He let one of 
them go down town, and being asked 
why, said: ‘‘ Oh! he had agreed.” 

In the use of language children should 
be taught first, to speak intelligibly, and 
second, intelligently, or, as Dr. Johnson 
would have said, ‘‘ categorically.” We 
are too apt, most of us, to resemble the 
lady of whom the good Doctor said: 
‘* When I talked to her tightly and close- 
ly, she was all wiggle-waggle. I could 
not persuade her to be categorical.” 


Boston, MASS. 


—————————__ 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 





AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


To THE LADY VIOLET LEBAS. 


Dear Lady Violet: I do not wonder 
that you are puzzled by the language of 
the first French novel. The French of 
** Aucassin et Nicolette” is not French 
after the school of Miss Pinkerton, at Chis- 
wick. Indeed, as the little ‘“‘song-story” 
has been translated into modern French 
by M. Bida, the painter (whose book is 





very scarce), I presume even the country- 
women of Aucassin find it difficult. You 
will not expect me to write an essay on 
the grammar, nor would you read it if I 
did. The chief thing is that ‘‘s” appears 
as the sign of the singular, instead of 
being the sign of the plural, and the nouns 
have cases. The story must be as old as 
the end of the twelfth century, and must 
have received its present form in Picardy. 
It is written, as you see, in alternate 
snatches of verse and prose. The verse, 
which was chanted, is not rhymed as a 
rule, but each laisse, or screed, as in the 
Chanson de Roland,runs on the same final 
assonance, or vowel sound, throughout. 

So much for the form. Who is the 
author? We do not know, and never 
shall know. Apparently he mentions him- 
self in the first lines, 


**Who would listen to the lay, 
Of the captive old and gray”; 


for this is as much sense as one can make 
out of del deport du viel caitif. 

The author, then, was an old fellow. I 
think we might learn as much from the 
story. An old man he was, or a man who 
felt old. Do you know whom he reminds 
me of? Why, of Mr. Bowes, of the 
Theatre Royal, Chatteris; of Mr. Bowes, 
that battered, old, kindly sentimentalist 
who told his tale with Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis. It is a love story, a story of love 
overmastering, without conscience or 
care of aught but the beloved. And the 
viel caitif tells it with sympathy, and with 
a smile. ‘‘Oh, folly of fondness,” he 
seems to cry; *‘ oh, pretty fever and fool- 
ish; oh, absurd happy days of desolation: 
“ When I was young, as you are young, 

And lutes were touched, and songs were sung, 

And love lamps in the windows hung"! 

It is the very tcne of Thackeray, when 
Thackeray is tender; and the world heard 
it first from this elderly nameless min- 
strel, strolling with his viol and his sing- 
ing boys, a blameless D’Assoucy, from 
castle to castle in the happy poplar land. 
I think Isee him and hear him in the sil- 
ver twilight, in the court of some chateau 
of Picardy, while the ladies around sit 
listening on silken cushions, and their 
lovers, fettered with silver chains, lie at 
their feet. They listen, and look, and do 
not think of the minstrel with his gray 
head, and his green heart; but we think 
of him. It 1san old man’s work, and a 
weary man’s work. You can easily tell 
the places where he has lingered and been 
pleased as he wrote. The story was sim- 
ple enough. Aucassin, son of Count 
Garin, of Beaucaire, loved so well 
fair Nicolette, the captive girl from an 
unknown land, that he would never be 
dubbed knight, nor follow tourneys; nor 
even fight against his father’s mortal foe, 
Count Bougars de Valense. So Nicolette 
was imprisoned high in a painted chamber. 
But the enemy were storming the town, 
and, for the promise of ‘‘one word or two 
with Nicolette, and one kiss,” Aucassin 
armed himself and let out his men. But he 
was all adream about Nicolette, and his 
horse led him into the press of foes ere he 
knew it. Then he heard them contriving his 
death, and woke out of his dream. ‘‘The 
damoiseau was tall and strong, and the 
horse whereon he sat fierce and great, and 
Aucassin laid hand to sword, and fella 
smiting to right and left, and smote 
through helm and headpiece, and arm and 
shoulder, making a murder about him, 
like a wild boar the hounds fall on in the 
forest. There slew he ten knights, and 
smote down seven, and mightily and 
knightly he hurled through the press, and 
charged home again, sword in hand.” For 
that hour Aucassin struck like one of Mal- 
lory’s men in the best of all romances. 
But though he took Count Bourgars prison- 
er, his father would not keep his word, nor 
let him have one word or two with Nico- 
lette, and one kiss. Nay, Aucassin was 
thrown into prison in an old tower. There 
he sang of Nicolette, 


“ Was it not the other day 
That a pilgrim came this way? 
And a passion him possessed, 
That upon his bed he lay, 
Lay, and tossed, and knew no rest, 
In his pain discomforted. 
But thou camest by his bed, 
Holding high thine amice fine 
And thy kirtle of ermine. 
Then the beauty that is thine 
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Did he look on: and it fell 

That the Pilgrim straight was well 

Straight was hale and comforted. 

And he rose up from his bed, 

And went back to his own place 

Sound and strong, and fair of face.” 
Then Aucassin makes a Legend of his 
lady, as it were, assigning to her beauty 
such miracles as faith attributes to the ex- 
cellence of the saints. 

Meanwhile, Nicolette had slipped from 
the window of her prison chamber, and 
let herself down into the garden, where 
she heard the song of the nightingales. 
‘Then caught she up her kirtle in both 
hands, behind and before, and flitted over 
the dew that lay deep on the grass, and 
fled out of the garden, and the daisy 
flowers bent below her tread seemed dark 
against her feet, so white was the 
maiden.” Can’t you see her stealing with 
those ‘‘feet of ivory,” like Bombyca’s, 
down the dark side of the silent moonlit 
streets of Beaucaire ? 

Then she came where Aucassin was la- 
menting in his cell, and she whispered to 
him how she was fleeing for her life. And 
he answered that without her he must die; 
and then this foolish pair,in the very 
mouth of peril, must needs begin a war of 
words as to which loved the other best ! 

‘* Nay, fair sweet friend,” saith Aucassin, 
‘it may not be that thou lovest me more 
than I love thee. Woman may not love 
man as man loves woman, for a woman’s 
love lies no deeper than in the glance of 
her eye, and the blossom of her breast, 
and the heel of her foot; but man’s love 
isin his heart planted, whence never can 
it issue forth and pass away.” 

So while they speak 

“In debate as birds are, ® 

Hawk on bough,” 
comes the kind sentinel to warn them of 
adanger. And Nicolette flees, and leaps 
into the fosse, and thence escapes 
into a great forest and lonely. In the 
morning she met shepherds, merry over 
their meat, and bade them tell Aucassin 
to hunt in that forest, where he should 
find a deer whereof one glance would cure 
him of his malady. The shepherds are 
happy, laughing people, who half mock 
Nicolette, and quite mock Aucassin, when 
he comes that way. But at first they took 
Nicolette for a fée, such a beauty shone so 
brightly from her, and lit up all the forest. 
Aucassin they banter; and indeed the free 
talk of the peasants to their lord’s son in 
that feudal age sounds curiously, and may 
well make us reconsider our notions of 
early feudalism. But Aucassin learns at 
least that Nicolette is in the wood, and he 
rides at adventure after her, till the thorns 
have ruined his silken surcoat, and the 
blood , dripping from his torn body, makes 
a visible track in the grass. So, as he 
wept, he met a monstrous man of the 
wood, that asked him why he lamented. 
And he said he was sorrowing for a lily 
white hound he had lost. Then the wild 
man mocked him, and told his own tale. 
He was in that estate which Achilles, 
among the ghosts, preferred to all the 
kingship of the dead outworn. He was 
hind and hireling to a villein, and he had 
lost one of the villein’s oxen. For that 
he dared not go into the town, where a 
prison awaited him. Moreover, they had 
dragged the very bed from under his old 
mother, to pay the price of the ox, and 
she lay on straw; and at that the wood- 
man wept. 

A curious touch, is it not, of pity for 
the people? The old poet is serious for 
one moment. ‘‘Compare,” he says, ‘‘ the 
sorrows of sentiment, of ladies and lovers, 
praised in song, with the sorrows of the 
poor, with troubles that are real and not 
of the heart”! Even Aucassin the love- 
lorn feels it, and gives the hind money to 
pay for his ox, and so riding on comes to 
a lodge that Nicolette has built with blos- 
soms and boughs. And Ancassin crept 
in and looked through a gap in the fra- 
grant walls of the lodge, and saw the stars 
in heaven, and one that was brighter than 
the rest. 

Does one not feel it, the cool of that old 
summer night, the sweet smell of broken 
boughs and trodden grass and deep dew, 
and the shining of the star? 

“Star that I from far behold 
That the moon draws to her fold, 
Nicolette with thee doth dwell 
My sweet love with locks of gold,” 


sings Aucassin. **And when Nicolette 





heard Ancassin, right so came she unto 
him, and passed within the lodge, and 
cast her arms about his neck and kissed 
and embraced him: 

“ Fair sweet friend, welcome be thou !” 

“ And thou, fair sweet love, be thou welcome !” 

There the story should end, in a dream 
of asummer’s night. But the old min- 
strel did not end it so, or some one has 
contined his work with a heavier hand. 
Aucassin rides, he cares not whither, if he 
has but his love with him. And they 
come to a fantastic land of burlesque, 
such as Pantagruel’s crew touched at many 
atime. And Nicoletteis taken by Cartha- 
ginian pirates, and proves to be daughter to 
the King of Carthage, and leaves his 
court and comes to Beaucaire in the dis- 
guise of a minstrel, and ‘‘ journeysend in 
lovers’ meeting.” 

That is all the tale, with its gaps, its 
careless passages, its adventures that do 
not interest the poet. He only cares for 
youth, love, spring, flowers, and the song 
of the birds; the rest, except the passage 
about the hind, is mere ‘‘ business” done 
casually, because the audience expects 
vroad jests, hard blows, misadventures, 
recognitions. What lives is the touch of 
poetry, of longing, of tender heart, of hu- 
morous resignation. It lives, and always 
must live, ‘‘ while the nature of man is 
the same.” The poet says his tale will 
gladdensadmen. This service it did for 
M. Bida, he says, in the dreadful year of 
1870-’71, when he translated ‘‘ Aucassin.” 
This, too, it has done for me, and I have 
done it ali into such English as I may. 
Some time, Lady Violet, I hope to send 
you a copy of my English ‘‘ Aucassin and 
Nicolette.” 

Yours, very truly, 
ANDREW LANG. 


LONDON, FNGLAND. 
— o——_——- 


CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Jesus, having, with his disciples, gone 
to the Garden of Gethsemane, at a late 
hour of the night which introduced the 
sixth day of the passover-week, answer- 
ing to our Friday, there became, almost 
immediately, the subject of a mental con- 
sternation and anguish unlike his ex- 
perience in the ‘“‘upper room” at Jerusa- 
lem, which he had just left, and where he 
kept the passover and appointed the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial of his death, 
and also spoke words of promise and com- 
fort to these disciples, and without any 
parallel in all his antecedent history as re- 
ported in the Gospel narrative. His con- 
dition at the time was so unusual, so pe- 
culiar, so remarkable, so totally different 
from anything in his prior life, that it has, 
by way of distinction, been designated as 
our ‘‘Lord’s Passion.” 

Matthew, Mark and Luke tell the story 
of this passion; and although they do not 
all mention precisely the same incidents, 
they, nevertheless, tell substantially the 
same story. We must hence, in order to 
get all the facts, read the narrative given 
by all three of these evangelists. John, 
on the other hand, while he places Jesus in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and narrates 
some of the events which there occurred, 
makes no mention of our ‘‘Lord’s Pas- 
sion.” 

Matthew says that when Jesus and his 
disciples ‘‘had sung a hymn” in the ‘“‘upper 
room,” and gone ‘‘out into the mount of 
Olives,” he ‘‘came with them unto a place 
called Gethsemane.” He at once said to 
them: “Sit ye here, whileI go and pray 
yonder.” Taking with him Peter, James 
and John, he ‘‘began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy,” or, as Mark states it, he ‘‘be- 
gan to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy.” Tothese disciples he said: ‘“My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death; tarry ye here, and watch with me.” 
He then ‘‘went a little further,” as Luke 
says, ‘‘about a stone’s cast,” and ‘‘fell on 
his face and prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” Coming back to these disci- 
ples, and finding them asleep, as Luke 
says, ‘‘sleeping for sorrow,” he said to 
Peter: ‘‘ What! Could ye not watch with 
me one hour? Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation; the spirit in- 
deed is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 





This language, though one of gentle re- 
buke, excuses the sleeping as an infirmity 
of the flesh. 

Matthew further says that Jesus ‘“‘ went 
away again the second time, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass from me, except I drink it, thy will 
be done.” Returning to his disciples, he 
‘* found them asleep again, for their eyes 
were heavy,” and as Mark says, ‘‘ neither 
wist they what to answer him.” He then 
‘left them and went away, and prayed 
the third time, saying the same words.” 
Coming back, he found these disciples 
asleep again, and, as translated in our 
English Bible, said to them: ‘‘ Sleep on 
now, and take your rest; behold, the hour 
is at hand, and the Son of Man is betrayed 
into the hands of sinners.” Commenta- 
tors are generally of the opinion that the 
first part of this language should be trans- 
lated as a question, soas to make Jesus 
in effect say: ‘‘Do ye sleep now at this 
time of anguish to me?’ This accords 
with the words that immediately follow: 
‘Rise, let us be going; behold, heis at 
hand that doth betray me.” It also ac- 
cords with the words placed on the lips of 
Jesus by Luke: ‘‘ Why sleep ye”? 

Luke, in his description of our Lord’s 
Passion, tells us that ‘‘ being in an agony, 
he prayed more earnestly”; that ‘his 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground”; and that 
‘‘there appeared an angel unto him, 
strengthening him.” The body of Jesus, 
according to this statement, bore the phy- 
sical signs of the extremest anguish. The 
perspiration poured from his veins mingled 
with ‘great drops of blood.” His ex- 
haustion was so great that he needed the 
help of an angel to strengthen him, and 
one was sent from Heaven upon this er- 
rand. All this corresponds with his own 
words as stated by Matthew. He said: 
‘*My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death.” His acts at the time indi- 
cate that he was the subject of the most 
intense agony. Both his words and his 
acts were loaded with the expressions of 
this agony. ‘‘ Agony” is the term which 
Luke uses in describing his condition. No 
such spectacle was ever before presented 
in any part of his antecedent life. 

The words used in the description of 
this agony are few and simple; and yet 
words never painted a scene of greater 
apparent distress. Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, referring to the Gethsema- 
nic passion, says that Jesus ‘‘ offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears, unto him that was able 
to save him from death, and was heard in 
that he feared.” His death on the cross 
was not removed from him; but his agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemane came to an 
end, and in that sense he was heard. 

The facts, us stated in the Gospel nar- 
rative, show that this agony suddenly 
came upon Jesus without the slightest 
indication thereof when he wasin the 
‘*upper room,” talking with his disciples, 
giving them instruction, comforting their 
hearts, making promises to them, point- 
ing out the traitor, predicting the denials 
of Peter and the dispersion of his disci- 
ples, appointing the Lord’s supper, and 
making his intercessory prayer to God the 
Father; and they equally show that the 
agony as suddenly disappeared. It came 
upon him and then left him, without any 
adequate explanation in a change of out- 
ward circumstances. He suddenly passed 
into it froma state of serenity, and as sud- 
denly passed out of it and resumed his 
usual serenity. Bethe immediate cause 
of this transition from serenity to anguish 
what it may, Jesus, at the time and for 
the time being, was the subject of the in- 
tensest suffering; and that suffering was 
not occasioned by any infliction on his 
body, or by the fear of a death which he 
fully anticipated, which he did nothing to 
avoid,in respect to which he was perfectly 
voluntary, of which he had but a short 
time before spoken with the utmost calm- 
ness, and which, ‘‘for the joy that was 
set before him,”he cheerfully endured, 
‘* despising the shame” of the cross. We 
may not be able to explain this agony in 
its direct and proximate cause. The Bi- 
ble does not explain it in this sense. The 
evangelists simply state the facts, and 
there leave the matter. To suppose that 
the fear of death was its source would 





make him inferior to many of his follow- 
ers. 
It is, however, worthy of our special 
notice that Jesus, while thus agonized, 
was, nevertheless, perfectly resigned to 
the will of God, and that. in this respect, 
he has furnished an example for our imi- 
tation when overwhelmed with the sor- 
rows and griefs of life. Weocan dono 
better at such times than to follow the 
example of our Lord. ‘* Not my will, but 
thine be done” is always the proper atti- 
tude for man in all his relations to God, 
no matter what may be the sufferings or 
sorrows through which he is called to pass. 
God’s thoughts are not always as our 
thoughts, and his ways are not always as 
our ways. The patriarch Jacob was never 
more mistaken than when in the anguish 
of his soul he said : ‘‘ All these things are 
against me.” Just the reverse was the 
fact, and it was not long before he saw it 
himself. We do not know enough of the 
relation of events, or of the plan of God 
in the ordering of events, to impeach his 
providence, or call in question his good- 
ness. He assures us that all things work 
together for good to them that love God; 
and with this assurance we should be con- 
tent, trusting him when we cannot trace 
him. 

The record of Gethsemane does not con- 
fine itself to the agony of Jesus, but ex- 
tends its recital to the circumstances of 
his betrayal by Judas, and his arrest by 
the officers sent to take him into their 
custody. Luke informs us, that Judas, 
after his agreement on the third day of 
the passover week to betray him unto the 
Jewish rulers, ‘‘sought opportunity to be- 
tray him unto them in the absence of the 
multitude,” or .the common people who 
heard him gladly; and, as we learn from 
John, Judas ‘“‘knew the place” where he 
would be likely to find him, and also find 
the opportunity which he sought since 
‘Jesus oft-times resorted thither with his 
disciples.” Accordingly, while Jesus, im- 
mediately after his passion, was speaking 
to his disciples, the traitor made his ap- 
pearance, followed by “‘ a great multitude 
with swords and staves from the chief 
priests and elders of the people,” to whom 
Judas had given a token or sign, saying: 
‘*Wnomsoever I shall kiss, that same is 
he; take him and lead him away safely.” 
Judas, going before this multitude, ‘‘drew 
near unto Jesus,” and said, ‘‘ Hail, Mas- 
ter, and kissed him.” Jesus immediately 
said to him: ‘‘ Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss’? 

John, in his Gospel, tells us that Jesus, 
‘‘knowing all things that should come 
upon him,” at once advanced toward 
those who were sent to arrest him, and 
said to them: ‘‘ Whom seek ye”? They an- 
swered: ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” He then 
said: ‘‘Iamhe. And as soon as he said, 
I am he, they went backward and fe} 
to the ground.” Jesus then asked them 
again: ‘‘Whom seek ye”? And they re- 
plied again: ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth.” He 
then said to them: ‘‘ I have told you that 
Iamhe. If therefore ye seek me, let 
these [his disciples] go their way.” John 


. informs us that he said this “* that the say- 


ing might be fulfilled which he spake, 
Of them which thou gavest meI have 
lost none.” 

Simon Peter, being armed with a sword, 
smote the high priest’s servant, whose 
name was Malchus, and cut off his right 
ear. Jesus, turning to him, said: *“* Put 
up thy sword into the sheath, for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword. Thinkest thou that Icannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of an- 
gels? But how then shall the Scripture be 
fulfilled that thus it must be? The cup 
that my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it”? Jesus then ‘‘ touched ” the 
ear of Malchus, and ‘‘ healed him,” prov- 
ing thereby that he had not lost the power 
of working miracles, 

We learn from Matthew that ‘‘ in that 
same hour Jesus said to the multitudes, 
Are ye come out as against a thief, with 
swords and staves for to take me? I sat 
daily with you teaching in the temple, and 
ye laidno hold on me.” Matthew adds 
that ‘“‘ all this was done that the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled,” 
and also adds that, as Jesus had predicted 
in the ‘ upperroom” where he kept the 
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passover,” all the disciples forsook him and 
fled.” Luke tells us that Jesus said to the 
chief priests, the captains of the temple, 
and the elders who came to him: ‘* This 
is your hour andthe power of darkness.” 
John completes the record of events in the 
Garden of Gethsemane by saying that 
‘then the band, and the captain, and 
officers of the Jews took Jesus and bound 
him,” and led him He is now a 
prisoner under arrest, and willsoon stand 
for trial before those who 
mined to put him to death. 

Such is the substance of the Gospel nar- 
rative as to what occurred 
of Gethsemane. 


away. 


have deter-- 


in the Garden 
Jesus, according to this 
narrative, was there, not as a fugitive 
frou the pursuit of his enemies, but with 
the full that Judas would 
there seek him for the purpose of betrayal, 
and that the officers sent by the Jewish 
rulers, and guided by the traitor, would 
come there for his arrest, and with equal 
knowledge of the terrible sequel that was 
then impending over him, He anticipated 
the whole scene, and took no measures to 
avoid it. Though possessing miraculous 
power, he did not exercise that power for 
his own relief. He offered no resistance. 
He knew that in a few hours he would be 
condemned to death by the Jewish San- 
hedrim, that he would be delivered to 
Pilate, and that Pilate, yielding to the 
clamor of the Jews, would consign him 
to the cross. 


knowledge 


The most conspicuous part of the story 
of Gethsemane—that which has in all 
subsequent ages most deeply interested 
the thoughts and hearts of Christians, 
and which poetry has sung in the tender- 
est strains—is undoubtedly the agony of 
Jesus in the very outset of the scene, 
coming upon him suddenly, without any 
change in his outward circumstances, and 
leading him to pray ** with strong crying 
and tears,” and then as suddenly ending 
the moment Judas and the Jewish officers 
made their appearance. No contrast can 
be greater than that between Jesus in 
this agony and Jesus immediately before 
and immediately after it. The agony is a 
recorded fact, and was to him. the suffer- 
er,a peculiar and awful experience, not 
explicable by the circumstances of the 
moment, without parallel in his previous 
history, and so intense that ‘his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground.” He needed angelic 
help to strengthen him. His words and 
acts fully disclose the awfulness of the ex- 
perience. And, as to the direct cause and 
nature of this suffering, human specu- 
lation has no adequate solution to give. 
We cannot, in this sense, explain our 
Lord’s passion, if we try, and hence, had 
better not make the attempt. It is enough 
to know that suffering was appointed unto 
him sinners and to 
ponder on the fact itself without seeking 
to be wise above what is written. 

Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to the agony of Jesus in Geth- 
semane, says that ‘‘ though he were a 
Son, yet: learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered, and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him.” 


as the Saviour of 


Paul, referring, in his 


This implies that the suffering of Jesus, ° 


whether in Getnsemane or on the cross, 
or both, stood related to the planof God 
in our salvation. He wasa suffering Sa- 
viour, and is a Saviour because he was a 
sufferer.” ‘It became him for whom are 
all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain ef their Salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” A suffering Christ 
is the Christ presented to us in the Bible. 
“Tis midnight—and on Olive’s brow, 
The star is dimm’d that lately shone; 
‘Tis midnight—and in the garden now 
The suffering Saviour prays alone. 


“Tis midnight—and from all removed 
Immanuel wrestles lone with fears: 
Ev'n the disciple that he loved, 
Heeds not his Master's grief and tears. 


“Tis midnight—and for others’ guilt 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood; 
Yet he that hath in anguish knelt, 
Is not forsaken by his God. 
“ “Lis midnight—and from ether-plains 
Is borne the song that angels know; 
Unheard by mortals are the strains, 
That sweetly soothe the Saviour’s woe.” 
This tender and touching tribute of poe- 
try, while having its basis in facts, sets 











the great Sufferer and the great Saviour 
before us, as he was when enduring the 
mysterious agony of Gethsemane. We 
shall make a grave mistake if we dissever 
the sufferings of Jesus from the salvation 
accomplished by him. Peter says that he 
‘‘once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 
Any theological system that overlooks 
this fact, is radically defective. 

i“ eh ae 
THE GAMBRELL MURDER IN MIS- 

SISSIPPI. 


BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 


More than a month has passed since 
the State of Mississyppi was startled inte 
intense excitement by the killing of R. 
D. Gambrell, editor of the Sword and 
Shield, the prohibition paper of Jackson, 
by Jones 8. Hamilton, State Senator from 
Hinds County. Your correspondent has 
refrained from writing till now because he 
wished to wait till he could give THE INDE- 
PENDENT some Official judicial judgment in 
the case. The painful state of excitement 
prevailing has not been favorable to such 
an unprejudiced statement of the facts as 
your readers are entitled to. The hour 
has come when such a statement may be 
attempted. Let us go back a little and 
review the facts leading up to, and 
culminating in, this awful deed. First it 
is necessary to know the parties involved. 
Jones S. Hamilton is a man of wealth; 
he is about fifty-five years of age, and 
has been for a quarter of a century in 
the enjoyment of political power and 
patronage. Even during the days of the 
so-called ‘* carpet-bag” rule, though he 
was a Confederate ofticer, he so managed 
as to have a lucrative position in the state 
government, and in all the changes since, 
he has never lost his hold upon official 
place and profit. At present he is senator 
from the county in which the capital city 
is located. He is also the lessee of the 
penitentiary and general manager of the 
Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, which is 
being constructed by convict labor fur- 
nished by the penitentiary, under a sys- 
tem which is a burning disgrace to a 
civilized state. In his position as lessee 
Colonel Hamilton is generally regarded as 
the head and soul of the “ penitentiary 
ring,” of which our papers have been so 
full for several years past. In addition to 
all these sources of political power and in- 
fluence, the New Orleans Picayune, in its 
issue of June 14th, says: 

‘Colonel Hamilton had the ear of the 
Governor. In fact he seems to have been 
the governor at times, or, at all events, to 
have commanded the functions of the execu- 
tive office. His hospitality was great. His 
influence greater.” 

Roderick D. Gambrell was a young 
man scarcely twenty-two years of age 
when murdered. He was the eldest son 
of the Rev. J. B. Gambrell, editor of the 
Southern Baptist Record, organ of his 
denomination in Mississippi. He also 
holds the position of Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the State Convention Board. 
Young Gambrell was editor of the Sword 
and Shield and wielded a very trenchant 
pen. He was one of the most outspoken, 
candid and fearless men your correspond- 
ent ever knew, and the columns of his 
paper never failed to bear evidence of 
his abhorrence of the liquor traftic and 
all social and political corruption. 

In the local option campaign last sum- 
mer in which prohibition triumphed, Col- 
onel Hamilton was by every one recog- 
nized as the leader of the saloon party. 
He edited the campaign paper, and was 
one of the most active and unscrupulous 
of the opponents of prohibition. From 
his position as editor of the Sword and 
Shield, of course young Gambrell was 
prominent in the prohibition ranks. It 
was a campaign of extraordinary vigor 
on both sides, and much bitterness of feel- 
ing was engendered. So much did the 
saloon party hate and fear Gambrell that 
a conspiracy to assassinate him was 
formed, and it was only frustrated, us 
Hamilton now claims, by his personal in- 
fluence with the conspirators! This fact 
was brought out by the testimony for the 
defense in the preliminary trial just 
closed. Notwithstanding he had such 
knowledge, Colonel Hamilton held his 
peace—never once warning Gambrell or 








dengncing the conspirators—and con- 
tinued his intimacy with the guilty 
parties. 

The victery having been won at the 
polls, Gambrell continued his war on the 
whisky ring, demanding the enforce- 
ment of the law and exposing every eva- 
sion of it. A law and order league was 
formed of the best citizens, and the work 
against the saloons was pushed vigorous- 
ly. In this Gambrell was very active, 
personally instituting suits against the 
saloon-keepers and their bondsmen (one of 
whom was Hamilton), as the law gave 
him the right to do. Thus he continued 
to be the mark against which was directed 
the enmity of the ring. Finally, in April 
last, Colonel Hamilton was proposed in 
the Clarion newspaper, as a candidate for 
re-election to the Senate. Gambrell, in 
an editorial in his paper, protested, and 
denounced Hamilton, charging him with 
corruption in connection with the ‘ peni- 
tentiary ring.” The article was a severe 
arraignment of the party, and seems to 
have maddened Hamilton. Gambrell was 
known vo be a very active man, and one 
of the most expert pistol shots in the state. 
Hamilton evidently feareda personal ren- 
contre on a fair field. Evidence has 
been adduced clearly demonstrating such 
fear. Some safer method of revenge must 
be adopted. On the night of May ith, as 
Gambrell was alone, on his way from the 
depot to his home, he was kilied by Colonel 
Hamilton and, perhaps, others. The kill- 
ing occurred on a bridge in the place most 
favorable for an assassination of anyone 
on his homeward route. The details of the 
affair are evidential of its atrocious char- 
acter. The victim was not only waylaid 
and shot down by assassins, but when 
their pistols were exhausted, and the 
murdered man was found to be still con- 
scious, lest his dying lips should tell the 
tale, he was brutally beaten and his skull 
crushed by the weapons! 

The coroner's jury returned a verdict of 
death by pistol shots from the hand of 
Colonel Hamilton and others unknown 
to the jury. The principal and others 
suspected of being his accompliees were 
arrested and committed to jail by a jus- 
tice of the peace. Through his attorneys 
Hamilton appealed for a suspension of 
public opinion until the casé could be 
judicially investigated. But the press of 
the state could not and did not wait. It 
was outspoken and practically unanimous 
in condemnation of the killing as a mur- 
der. The testimony before the coroner 
even was sufficient to create a public sen- 
timent against the accused which noth- 
ing can dispel. The subsequent fuller in- 
vestigation has only served to deepen the 
indignation. The judicial investigation 
which Hamilton invoked has been had. 
The whole case, in all its details, was 
brought before Chancellor Judge Peyton, 
on a writ of habeas corpus. The trial on 
this writ consumed sixteen days of testi- 
mony and argument. The ablest lawyers 
in Mississippi conducted the defense, and 
they left no stone unturned to. save their 
clients from going to jail as murderers to 
await the action of the grand jury. Of 
the trial the New Orleans Picayune voices 
the sentiment of our people when it says: 

‘The long and exciting preliminary trial 
of Jones Hamilton and others at Jackson, 
Miss., charged with the assassination of 
Editor Gambrell has terminated, and it bas 
terminated in a manner which will no doubt 
astonish many Mississippians who were 
friends of the accused, and at the same time 
astonish many who were not his friends. 

“The people did not believe the story of the 
midnight encounter which this powerful 
and apparently popular Mississippi con- 
tractor told. There were flaws in it that 
honest men could see at a glance, and thus 
arose a general demand for a full and fear- 
less investigation of the affair. 

“It has been had, and before one of the 
most honorable and conscientious judges of 
the state. The decision of that magistrate 
has been rendered. It is, of course, not a 
final one. It only passes upon the question 
of holding any or ail of the parties charged, 
with or without bail. Hamilton isin the 
county jail. [Also one other suspected party 
—Eubank.] 

“This is only a preliminary proceeding 
in the trial, and is not yet even the begin- 
ning of the end, but it will go far to show 
what has of late needcd some demonstra- 
tion, that the cause of law and order is get- 
ting an upper hand in Mississippi, and that 





official dower and influence is not sufficient- 
ly potent to stay the hand of justice in all 
cases. ‘ 

“* We have no doubt the good people of our 
sister state will push this investigation and 
prosecution to the final conclusion, and ven- 
tilate the whole truth of the affair, sift out 
the true and the false testimony, and bring 
the case to trial in a manner that will vindi- 
cate the law and punish to the full extent 
the guilty, whether of high or low station; 
or, if the parties charged are innocent, make 
it clear to the world that they do not escape 
by either bribery, subterfuges or official pro- 
tection.”’ 

Ihave thussought to give as fulla re- 
view of this awful murder as your space 
will permit. It remains to be added that 
Mississippi has cause to be very sensitive 
as to her reputation for law and order. 
Within the past two years some of the 
most shameful murders on record have 
been committed within her borders, and 
thus far, not one man of any prominence 
has been punished. Within a radius of 
twenty miles from our capital, during the 
past sixty days, five assassinations have 
occurred. The good people of the state 
think it time tocall a halt, and they seem 
resolved upon an earnest prosecution of 
offenders. 

COLUMBUS, MISs., June Lith, 1887. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH. 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. 
BY LEWIS HL BLAIR. 
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IF separate schools are maintained sim- 
ply on the ground of convenience and be- 
gause of a matter of choice or taste, on 
the same ground as the segregation of 
Methodists, Baptists, etc., into separate 
bodies, allacknowledging coequality, and 
not on account of fundamental inferiority 
of the Negroes; if when necessary to af- 
ford education to a minority, too small fcr 
a separate school, each color is permitted 
and required to attend the schools of the 
opposite color, then separate schools are 
the best way for cultivating and training 
the faculties. But when separate schools 
are intended as a mark of the fundament- 
al inferiority of the Negro, meaning by 
this word so radical an inferiority that no 
lapse of time, however long, and that no 
improvement in mind, morals and man- 
ners, however great, will ever render him 
a worthy associate of the whites; but 
when separate schools mean that when 
there are enough white children for a 
school but not enough black children, then 
all the latter must go without education; 
or enough Negro children but not enough 
white children, then all the white children 
must go uneducated; or that if there are 
not enough of either color for a separate 
school then all must remain in ignorance 
—when this is the meaning and object of 
separate schools, then separate schools 
are aninjury to all the material interests 
of the community, and they should be 
abolished. And when one sees separate 
schuols turning away from their doors 
children eager to learn and to grow up 
useful: and virtuous men and women; 
when for no fault of their own but simply 
on account of the prejudices of the parents, 
who compel their own offspring to pay the 
penalties due to the parents’ blindness, one 
sees them forced by separate schools to 
grow up in ignorance, untrained, unim- 
proved, no more caring than the dumb 
animals around them for anything better 
or higher than bare subsistence, and at 
last thousands of them developing into 
lawless and degraded creatures who render 
necessary the whole paraphernalia of 
criminal procedure from constable to 
judge and from jail to penitentiary; into 
men that support the groggeries and fill 
drunkards’ graves, that swagger around 
with pistols which they discharge not only 
into the bowels of their boon companions, 
but also of the most useful citizens; and 
into women who become concubines, who 
become the mothers of bastard children, 
and who fill the brothels of the cities— 
when one not only sees but realizes these 
bitter fruits of separate schools he can 
only exclaim, ‘‘O blindness, O preju- 
dices, what ruins and ravages you have 
wrought in your own fondly loved house- 
hold !” 

As said already, separate schools are a 
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public proclamation to the blacks that 
they are degraded, fundamentally de- 
graded: and that a gulf as impassable as 
that between Dives and Lazarus separates 
them from the whites; impossible of being 
crossed by the blacks because the whites 
forbid; impossible of being crossed by the 
whites because caste, the most odious, the 
most cruel and the most unreasoning of 
customs, forbids. Therefore separate 
schools poison at its very source the stream 
whence flow all the nobler and better fruits 
of education; for at the very beginning of 
instruction the children are taught two 
dégmas: first, that the whites are and of 
right ought to be and forever will be radi- 
cally superior to the black children; sec- 
ond, that the blacks are and of right ought 
to be and forever will be radically inferior 
to the white children. Thus at the fountain 
of education the doctrine of caste, the most 
fatal to improvement of all the social sen- 
timents, in its most rigid form seizes with 
its icy grasp the tender and impressible 
minds of the little ones and taints them; 
for the blind superiority taught the white 
children encourages and fosters sentiments 
of false pride, of disregard of the rights 
of others, of unfeeling haughtiness toward 
all, no matter what the color, whom they 
deem inferiors; and the inferiority taught 
the blaeks cultivates the sentiments of self- 
abasement and of slavish fear of all whom 
they deem superiors, and of insolence to- 
ward those they deem inferiors—senti- 
ments totally destructive of manliness, 
courage and self-respect, the noblest jewels 
in the character of man. 

Separate schools instill into the minds of 
the white children the spirit of oligarchism, 
and when they grow into manhood and 
take in hand the reins of State they make 
the commonwealth, not a republic but an 
oligarchy. almost as relentless in its oper- 
ations as was the Republic of Venice or as 
was the United Kingdom for twenty years 
after the fall of Napoleon. Separate 
schools marshal society into two distinct 
castes, the meanest and the most worth- 
less of the higher being superior to the 
most capable and most virtuous of the 
lower; as in India, the paradise of castes, 
a brahmin, though he may be one’s cook, 
yet regards himself, and is so esteemed by 
his brethren, as superior to his aughtyh 
conquerors from far-distant Albion. 

The effects of such schools are necessarily 
disastrous, for they keep in a degraded 
condition the whole black popula- 
tion, and they at the same time deterio 
rate the character of the whites by making 
them a class of oligarchs who look with 
contempt upon labor, which they leave to 
their inferiors and dependents. While we 
are seeking to elevate the blacks in order 
to make of them useful citizens, we are 
in reality, by means of separate schools, 
throwing additional impediments in their 
way. Although the blacks have been de- 
graded from time immemorial and have 
been kept for centuries in bondage among 
us,and therefore have little power of elevat- 
ing themselves, we do not step forward 
and encourage them in their feeble efforts 
at improvements as common sense would 
counsel, but we tell them, You are vile and 
degraded; your very presence in the 
same school building is contamination to 
our children, therefore go to yourselves 
and stay to yourselves; remainin your 
wretched and vicious surroundings from 
which escape, unless assistance comes from 
the whites, is impossible. 

After having said so much about sepa- 
rate schools, a few words showing the ad- 
vantages of mixed schools will suffice. 
The dread and the horror of mixed schools 
are more achimera of the imagination 
than a reality. We dreaded freedom, we 
dreaded the ballot, we dreaded the Negroes 
serving as jurors and riding on cars, and 
we dreaded numberless other evils follow- 
ing the fact of slavery; but they have all 
come, and along with them military com- 
panies and innumerable secret societies 
with strange and ridiculous names—and 
yet the State survives. 

On the contrary, mixed schools will not 
demoralize the white, but they will vastly 
benefit the black children. Bearing in 
mind that influence descends we will find 
that in the intermingling of the two colors 
under the same roof and in the same play- 
ground the white will not pick up the im- 

roper language and imitate the bad 





morals and manners of the black children, 
but that the latter will to a great extent 
emulate the better language, better man- 
ners and better morals of the white chil- 
dren. While now that the colors are kept 
separate the black children consider it no 
disgrace to be ragged and dirty, to be vul 
gar and profane, to lie and tosteal; when 
they come to mix with their betters they 
will become ashamed of many or all of 
their ways that are manifescly inferior to 
those of the white children, and in a short 
time their imitative nature will work a 
vast improvement in their attire, speech, 
habits and ways. 

Another advantage and an immense 
one too, of mixed schools, will be to teach 
the white children that the difference be- 
tween men is not one of color, but that 
‘*worth makes the man and want of it 
the fellow,” and that, in the language of 
Scripture, it is not ‘‘ meat and drink but 
righteousness” which will temper and 
modify that pride which leads them to 
regard themselves as superior simply by 
virtue of a lighter skin, and which tells 
them that it is needless to attempt excel- 
lence by the acquirement of virtue and 
knowledge; for why strive and labor to 
excel when they already excel without 
labor and toil. When children are taught 
that superiority consists in a white skin, 
they will be satisfied with that superiority 
and they will nut often undergo the 
tedious and exhausting ordeal requisite 
for superiority in the arts, in literature, 
in science, and in various other acquire- 
ments and accomplishments that make 
the civilized man differ from the bar- 
barian. 

One reason why the South has shown so 
little development in intellectual matters, 
is because the ruling classes have been 
taught that the acme of superiority is a 
white skin, and they have been satisfied 
with that kind of eminence. In other 
words, mixed schools will in time have 
the effect of changing the whites from a 
haughty, arrogant caste into sensible men 
who will see and feel that labor alone, 
whether of the brawn or brain, is the sole 
road to honor, happiness and prosperity. 

And mixed schools will vastly benefit 
the Negroes by showing them that a black 
skin does not necessarily mean present and 
eternal inferiority and degradation. At 
present they are not only servile but in- 
solent; servile when they do not think 
they possess a sure advantage and insolent 
when they feel safe in hectoring. 


> 
JULY. 
BY R. A. OAKES. 


JULY is glorious in its tropical splen- 
dors, in its long days of unbroken sun- 
shine, in its intense auriferous colors. It 
is the mid-day of the year, virile in 
strength, magnificent in its harvests, rich 
in the distillation of all saccharine sweets. 
The gold of its sunshine is everywhere 
transmuted; it glows in the racemes of 
the wild mustard, in the freckled throats 
of lilies, the burning petals of the mari- 
gold, the panicles of St. Johnswort, the 
bosses of the tansy, the orange palates of 
the spiked linaria, the bugle mouths of 
squash and pumpkin blossoms. It creeps 
along the upland pastures in tawny 
masses, overflows the intervales where 
‘* the feathered wheat flings out its fairy 
spears,” changes to wan shades the silver- 
ed emerald of waving oat+fields, and ex- 
tracts from broad stretches of barley ‘‘the 
golden secrets of its sheathed seeds.” 

But into this bright mosaic of gold other 
colors fit and contrast. Broad fields of 
buckwheat, over whose fragrant foam of 
blossoms the bees sail their honied argo- 
sies, patches of potatoes snowed upon with 
a wealth of creamy blossoms, corn-fields 
with pale green tresses and purple plumes, 
meadows shorn of all but the cool, gray 
greens of prickly stubble, fallows of ter- 
rene browns ‘‘ asking the sower’s hand,” 
and shimmering stretches of ‘‘ unpathed 
waters,” greet everywhere the loving eye. 

The earth “‘sun-steeped at noon, and 
in the moon new fed,” rests with nearly 
all her tasks of growth at last accom- 
plished. Her broad bosom is globed with 
fruits, waiting but the sunshine to melt 
them into aromatic pulps, to touch their 
cheeks with stains of crimson or deepen 
them with dainty glaucous purples, ‘‘sweet- 





ened with sirups, tinctured with spice.” 
The spikes of the year’s blossoming, with 
but few exceptions, are now packed with 
buds, ready to break apart or already 
broken. Nature’s caskets are replenished 
almost for the last time, and when Au- 
gust and September shall fit to them their 
golden keys, it will be but to unlock treas- 
uries whose embryonic beauties wait only 
their coming. The supreme glory of the 
floral year faded with June, but the fervid 
July is not without its ‘“‘ summer boon.” 
The highways are crowded with the dain- 
ty pink umbels of the milkweed, the pas- 
tures are white and fragrant with ever- 
lastings, the hedgerows redden with the 
clustering fruit of the elderberry, wait- 
ing for the sun to touch them with those 
byacinthine tints of which Homer eter- 
naliy sings. Spikes of lobelia, loveliest 
blues or pale whites, with every interme- 
diate shade between arrest the footsteps. 
Brilliant bunches of lilies, pale gold or 
tawny red, gleam warm and bright from 
the pastures. Delicate blue and white 
asters begin to thicken in the open woods 
and along the highways, while in bris- 
tling phalanxes the Canada thistles tempt 
the dusty bee with purpled mouthed 
sacks of honey. Roses still linger. If 
June be the rose month, she pours her 
treasures with unstinted largess into the 
lap of her more sunny sister. They run 
riot in deserted lanes, mottle old fences 
with their ‘‘ musty breathed” blossoms, 
set the gardens all aglow with their 
‘‘warm and full-lipped” opulence. The 
pulpy fruits at last reach their climax. 
Wild strawberries ripen in the meadows; 
in upland pastures raspberry thickets 
bend under loads of luscious blood-red 
or shining ebony thimbles; the currant 
bushes are heavy with scarlet globes, 
while from tie slender branches of the 
choke-cherry hang musty tangles, shining, 
astringent, loved of boy and bird. 

With the flowers the sounds of the sea- 
sons have also changed. It is the locust 
and not the robin that gives expression 
to the tones of Nature. The feathered dar- 
lings, asin June, are still here, and far 
more numerous than in her lovely, fleeting 
days; but whea the morning airs blow 
coolest, then comes to the @ar no “early 
pipe of half-awakened birds.” The quer- 
ulous cries of the callow young, harrying 
the parents to renewed toil, the social 
twitter of family coteries in their swift 
explorations of gardens and hedgerows, 
the creaking cry of the blue-jay, the caw- 
ing of distant crows and the infrequent 
songs of the few birds, song-sparrows and 
veeries, who sing from love of song, alone 
greet theear. The king-fisher still watches 
long and patiently over the glassy pool, 
type, as of old, of halcyon days, and the 
night hawk drops with a vibrant thud 
through the deepening dusk of the dying 
day. Swallows still weave their invisible 
webs in the blue air, but itis the insect world 
that has become supreme; it is the butter- 
fly that holds us with its charm of color, 
mystic symbol of immortality, carved on 
old Egyptian tombs, type of the soul 
transformed, fed only on flowers, kissed 
ever by the summer sun. Crowded into 
the July’s fleeting sunny hours are lovely 
asterias, banded with gold and globed with 
azure; stately yellow argosies, ebony 
margined, gold bespread, the pool hunt- 
ing papilio Turnus; dainty epixanthi with 
white fringed wings of blue satin; sphinxes 
robed in mottled splendors; gorgeous 
beetles glossed with emeralds; scarlet 
spinners of silk, and swift darting dragon 
flies with glittering needles of blue or 
green, the devil's own darners, in childish 
tradition swift to sew together the lips 
that uttered an untruth. 

And then how profound the undertones 
of the great mother; how she speaks to us 
from month to month, varying forever 
the music of her voice. She needs no 
alphabet, for her sounds have been melted 
into words that make musical all the lan- 
guages of men. ‘The lisp of leaves and 
ripple of rain,” the murmur of pines, the 
‘cheep and twitter” of birds, the drowsy 
boom of droning bees, the lowing of home- 
coming cows in dusky lanes, the rumbling 
clash of meeting thunder-bolts, the un- 
ending onomatopeeias, “‘like the voice of 
Helen to the ambushed Greeks,” sweet to 
the ears, virile with inherent power and 
beauty. Sir Walter Scott thought that 








poetry and music might unite to reproduce 
the tones of the forest, the roar of the oak, 
the sigh of the beech, the moan of the 
ash. But the voices of the trees change 
with the seasons; the tones of the July 
woods are deep and husky compared with 
the syllabic, almost indistinct whispers of 
the transparent leaves of June. And if 
the voices change so too the colors, The 
willows shimmer like silver lances, the 
poplars show argent linings, but the green 
of the woodlands is almost universally 
dark and monotonous. The leaves are 
hard, varnished and opaque, the shadows 
they cast are black, as, in contrast, the 
sunshine which seeks to dapple the dim 
forest aisles with its fluid gold, is brilliant. 
And yet the July woods are full of charm 
and content, One wanders threugh their 
dim and slumberous silence, filled with a 
religious awe, little wondering that in the 
childhood of the world all holy places, to 
quote Jacob Grimm, “should resolve 
themselves into temples, untouched by 
human hands, embowered and shot in by 
green trees, where dwells the deity veiling 
his form in the rustling foliage of the 
boughs.” How the pillared arches stretch 
away and ever away, grow dim and con- 
fused with interlacing lichened boles; how 
opulently its floor is carpeted with green- 
est mosses, over whose yielding bed 
forests of ferns bend their feathered fronds 
tempting the lingering footsteps on and 
on, until where field and forest meet, one 
may sit with Tennyson. 
“TImmantled in ambrosial dark 
To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landseape winking through the heat.” 
How potent is the touch of the July 
sunshine, how, like the bath that Circe’s 
maidens gave Ulysses, it ‘‘ takes from the 
limbs mind-destroying labor.” To lie in 
languid ease, soothed by ‘the slender 
clarions of unseen midges,” to steep the 
soul with dreams of Oriental splendors, to 
be lulled with undertones 
“——- that softer fall 


Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night dews on still waters.” 


To see as in a dream ‘‘the world’s un- 
wrinkled countenance, bright as at crea- 
tion’s day,” the distant lakes, blue and 
unfretted, fragrant and white with 
lilies, ‘‘life boats adrift with idle oars,” 
the hills set in blue gauzes ef sky or snowy 
draperies of cloud; to breathe the fam 
reaching, the indescribable aromas borne 
from unseen hay-fields, while 

“——-minuting the long day’s loss 

The cedar’s shadow, slow and still, 

Creeps o’er its dial of gray moss,” 
is but to gather one of July’s richest, if 
least substantial, harvests. 

With July come other harvests, once 
sweet to the idler’s fancies; alas! for him, 
once sweet, for the lovely pastorals of 
hay-making, the idyllic pictures that the 
brawny toilers made, but failed to realize 
even in his hours of ease, belong to the 
past. The vibrant music of the steel-con- 
suming whetstone, the rhythmic swish of 
the mowers, swinging gracefully along 
the wide intervales, 

“Sound wo rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of seythe in morning dew”; 

the noise of happy boys tedding the ever 
lengthening swaths, the rustle of dried 
grasses under the pull of the hand-rake, 
have given way to the click of iron ma- 
chinery and the tread of iron hoofs. But 
all the lovely valleys, ‘‘deep embayed, 
with green hills fenced,” are sweet as of 
old with fragrance; and through the long 
lanes, and along the dusty highways the 
great bristling loads go, in the long, hot 
afternoons, to deposit their aromatic 
wealth beneath the sagging roofs of gray 
old barns, whose attics are draped with 
cobwebs and plastered with the mud pal- 
aces of wasps, whose eaves are lined with 
the homes of swallows. What other har- 
vest can vie, in unstinted opulence, with 
this harvest of the meadows? Day after 
day, for weeks, the loaded wains follow 
one another, the deep bays are crowd- 
ed, the great beams at last are smothered 
and lost to sight; then, when every dark 
nook in the old barn is crowded, cluster- 
ing ricks start up in the meadows, sylvan 
pictures forever beautiful. 

Then there come days when July lays 
her hot leashes on the land in fierce op- 
pression. The sky rounds up its burning 
arches, its days unknown to rain, its 
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nights unwashed by dews. In “ the wide 
marshes the purple grasses soak the sun- 
shine” until they grow harsh and sere; 
the vivid verdure of corn-fields turn to a 
wan chrysoprase, and the wide blades roll 
and crackle. The hillsides are burnt and 
tawny; the apples, half developed, drop 
shriveled and unripe. The brooks nar- 
row their liquid threads to pools, the pools 
exhale and leave the silvered minnows to 
their fate. Black margins encroach upon 
the swamps, and their oozy bottoms grow 
hard and baked. The cattle, wild and 
restless, roam the fields, or break their 
confines in search of pastures new. The 
very air frets and rasps the soul like a file; 
and when, at last, life has become a mock- 
ery, the great mother will spin, far and 
wide, from impalpable mists, cool, gray 
clouds that deepen and thicken, until 
from out the west the ‘‘ shining ranks of 
rain” will sweep in amber fringes over 
field and forest. 

What peace and content, what a’sense 
of ‘‘ tempestuous privacy,” of sweet com- 
munion with one’s own soul comes when 
the rain drives its pelting beads across the 
pane. One looks out upon a landscape 
transformed, moist, glistening, bathed and 
renewed in the waters of life. Every 
blade of grass is beaded with diamonds, 
every flower is brimmed with beakers dis- 
tilled by heaven. The birds hide be- 
neath some sheltering spray and preen 
their damp feathers, or, inspired by the 
music of the rain’s rhythmic beating, pour 
out upon it their half-forgotten hymns of 
thanksgiving and praise. And then what 
serene joy to walk the woodlands, ‘all 
silent save the dropping of the rain” upon 
the leafy umbrage; to watch the tiny rills 
slide down the rugged valleys of bark, 
brightening ‘‘ the lichens gray and dark- 
ling moss”; to inhale the awakened odors, 
‘*the scent of blossoming limes,” the 
woodsy perfumes, musky distillations of 
the black mold. How the dry earth 
drinks in the intoxicating nectar; one can 
hear it go gurgling down its million 
throats. How all floral and faunal life re- 
sponds and stirs as in recognition. The 
toad creeps from his coverlid of dry earth, 
his warty skin glowing with beauty; the 
angle-worm stretches his lazy length 
through the wet grass; the cattle stand 
and chew their cuds in blissful content; 
the very ponds leap and bubble to kiss the 
soft brown rain. Then when the clouds 
drift beyond the rim of the horizon, when 
the returning sunshine pours its gold 
through their parting tears, when the 
mists hover for a brief hour in transpa- 
rent haze and then slowly fade beyond 
the dripping woodlands, what a trans- 
forming loveliness throws its glamour over 
all the world. At every breath of the wind 
tremulous lily chalices spill their heaven- 
sent nectar, at every passing touch liquid 
diamonds drip from the laden grass 
blades. All the earth is freshly washed 
and shining as with morning face; all 
the air is soft, sweet, inspiring; no poison- 
ous gases taint it; the blood grows redder 
under its influences, and life once more 
flows on in healthy, happy currents. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y 
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CHURCH UNITY. 





BY FREDERICK G. BURNHAM, ESQ, 





WILL you allow a layman to state the 
case concerning Church unity as it ap- 
pears to him, especially with reference 
to the action of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion in Chicago? For the sake of brevity 
I will epitomize the position taken by 
the House of Bishops on this subject as 
follows : . 


First. The Episcopal Church believes that 
all who have been baptized in the Triune 
Name are members of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Second. That Christian unity can be re- 
stored only by the return of all Christian 
communions to the principles of unity ex- 
emplified by the undivided Catholic Church 
during the first age of its existence, which 
principles are incapable of compromise or 
surrender, and the inherent parts of which 
are the following : 

A. The Holy Scriptures are the revealed 
Word of God. 

B. The Nicene Creed is the sufficient state- 
ment of the Church’s faith. 

C. The two sacraments of Baptism and the 





Supper administered with Christ’s words of 
institution, ete. 

D. The historic episcopate locally adapted 
in the methods of its administration to the 
varying needs, etc. 

I think it may be safely said that the 
Evangelical Churches of our country, such 
as the Cungregational, . Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Reformed, Baptist, etc., would 
find no difficulty with the first statement 
and those lettered A, B, and C, as above, 
excepting the Baptists, who insist upon a 
peculiar administration of the ordinance 
of baptism. But they would step in front 
of the high wall indicated by the second 
statement, and D, the latter logically pro- 
ceeding from the former. In other words, 
the great difficulty to be overcome in ob- 
taining Church union as set forth by the 
House of Bishops, is the recognition of 
and obedience to the doctrine of ‘‘ Apos- 
tolical Succession.” Are the Evangelical 
Churches of our country ready to swallow 
that doctrine as set forth by that com- 
munion? We all know it is umpossible. 
Union on such a basis can never take 
place, and could never be permanent. The 
results of a belief in this doctrine are 
plain. It leads to high-churchism, to all 
in the Episopal communion that is obnox- 
ious to others tothe statement that Prot- 
estantism is a failure, and finally to that 
leaning toward medievalism and Rome, 
which is its logical outcome. Can the 
Evangelical Churches above named fra- 
ternize with these tendencies? The bare 

suggestion proves its impossibility. 

But what is.Church union? The House 
of Bishops did not imtend a corporate 
union; for it expressly says, to disarm the 
vital objection heretofore urged: ‘‘ This 
Church dves not seek to absorb other com- 
munions, but rather co-operating with 
them,” etc. Theunion referred to, then, 
is a fraternal, not a corporate one; a union 
of fellowship, of sympathy and Christian 
brotherhood. This is undoubtedly the 
union to be desired. How can it be at- 
tained? Is not this union largely existing 
to-day between the various evangelieal 
communions named above? Are not their 
pulpits open to each others’ clergy? Are 
not pastors called from one denomination 
to another without reordination? Do not 
these communions hold special religious 
services together, as during the week of 
prayer and on other occasions? Do we 
not have for and with such other Chris- 
tian recognition, sympathy and fellow- 
ship? Can the Church unity we are speak- 
ing of mean much more than this? From 
our standpoint of to-day,I say no. Fu- 
ture developments on the part of Roman- 
ism, or some grand work of the Holy 
Spirit, the like of which in these days we 
do not know, may fuse these communions 
as in a furnace seven times heated. But it 
is safe to leave Church unity to the grow- 
ing sentiment of our Churches. What a 
steady and enormous growth it has had in 
the last forty years! Let this progress go 
on. Let us recognizing each others’ pecu- 
liar wishes and habits, cultivate a spirit of 
Christian affection and sympathy. But it 
seems to me that one thing more is very 
much needed. Is it impossible to hope that 
some small body of delegates appointed 
by all of the Evangelical Churches willing 
to accede to such an arrangement should 
be constituted; which should have fre- 
quent sessions, always opened by deeply 
interesting religious services, to which 
should be delegated the power at least of 
advising upon cases involving the unnec- 
essary multiplication of congregations or 
missions in our land and in missionary 
fields? The spectacle presented by a 
Board of the most judicious men from the 
Methodist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Reformed, Baptist, and other Evangelical 
communions, meeting together perhaps 
once a month through the year, partaking 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and thus patiently hearing and cautiously 
advising as to such matters as I have re- 


ferred to, would be a visible proof of 
Church unity and would result in a draw- 
ing together of the different corps @’armee 
of our Protestant Churches. 

For such measures as will tend to weld 
together Evangelical Protestantism in a 
sympathetic unit let us now pray. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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THE Rev. Dr. C. H. Spurgeon, of Lon- 
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Fine Arts. 


FRENCH PICTURES AT THE ACAD- 
EMY. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE closing exhibition of the season has 
been that of a large collection of French 
pictures imported, for exhibition only, by 
M. Durand-Ruel and shown at the Academy 
under the auspices of the American Art As- 
sociation. Just what motive prompted 
their importation—the possibility of sales 
being apparently out of the question—it is 
difficult to decide; for the collection is not 
of so ‘popular’ a quality that large re- 
ceipts from admissions could have been ex- 
pected, especially so late in the season, nor 
is it so homogeneous in quality that we can 
divine the existence of any ‘ missionary” 
aim in its formation. To introduce a novel 
phase of modern art tothe American public, 
as was done last year by the exhibition of 
the Impressionist pictures, is one thing; to 
collect—largely by borrowing from private 
owners—a motley assortment of works old 
and new, good, bad and indifferent, and to 
show them without offering them for sale, 
is quite another thing—one which can bring 
no immediate profit to the organizer and (so 
far asI can see) cannot help him much 
toward a possible purchasing public at 
some future day. Still the exhibition has 
been an interesting one, and we need not in- 
quire too curiously as to the motives which 
prompted it. 

A number of Impressionist pictures were 
included, some of them good and interest- 
ing, but none of them nearly so remarkable 
as the best of last year; nor did they appear 
to the best advantage hung pell-mell among 
alien works. At the other end of the scale 
were a number of products of a generation 
ago, and of the sort we have fondly been be- 
lieving were out of fashion to-day—boudoir- 
scenes by Willems, for instance, and 
academic canvases by various French and 
Flemish artists, once semi-famous, but now 
interesting to the students of artistic his- 
tory only. The great French landscapists 
furnished some infinitely finer contribu- 
tions. A sea picture by Jules Dupré, for in- 
stance, was an example of his very best work, 
and that is to say of the very best of the 
century; and two or three small landscapes 
by the same hand were valuable too. Two 
large Rousseaus must have grievously puz- 
zled many eyes which thought themselves 
familiar with this master’s work. They 
were splendidly strong in composition, but 
so emphatic and almost crude in color, and 
so boldly synthetic in workmanship that 
they had an almost archaic air compared 
with the refinement that characterizes even 
Rousseau’s boldest work upon pictures 
properly so-called. And, in fact, these were 
not pictures, but decorative panels painted 
from the scene-painter’s rather than from 
the easel-painter’s point of view; and de- 
spite their archaic look they were not early, 
but very late products of the artist’s brush. 

Henner was represented by several small 
pictures, all of them giving evidence of his 
peculiar form of sentiment and manner of 
pictorial vision, but none of them remark- 
ably good; and by the large ‘“ Eclogue” 
which has so often been reproduced, two life- 
sized nymphs, one sitting on the ground 
and piping while the other stands to listen. 
An interesting work was a painting called 
the ‘‘ Death of the Bull’’—a rural and not 
a Spanish arena scene—painted by Fal- 
guiére, the sculptor. The workmanship 
was, of course, not that of a practiced paint- 
er, but one could see the practiced artist in 
the vigor of the composition and the force 
and confidence which characterized even 
the somewhat untutored management of 
the brush. 

But it is impossible to go over the list of 
all the more or less interesting pictures this 
motley exhibition contained. -I can only 
speak of those which were the most interest- 
ing and important of all and which alone 
gave the exhibition any real significance. 
These were the pictures by Delacroix and by 
Puvis de Chavannes. The former signed 
two canvases: a small one showing a 
mediwval ecclesiastical judgment scene in a 
rich interior—marvelously beautiful in tone 
and color—and a very large one showing 
“‘the Death of Sardanapalus.”’ All the rea- 
sons for all Delacroix’s immense renown 
were not revealed in this work which was 
executed early in his life. But when one 
remembered when it was painted—while the 
tide of classicism was still high and while a 
cold balanced reticence, alike in composi- 
tion, in color and in sentiment, was preached 
as the ideal in art—when one remembered 
this it was easy enough to see why such 
works produced such a sensation and why 
to the “ young France’”’ of the moment men 
like Géricault and Delacroix appeared as 





revolutionary demi-gods. The canvas is 
enormous. Toward the back sits Sardana- 
palus on his throne-like couch; all about 
the couch huddle his women, shrieking, 
struggling, contorting themselves under 
the assaults of the executioners, or, in one 
or two cases (happily imagined to aid dra- 
matic effect by contrast), passively resign- 
ing themselves to their fate. And a back- 
ground of intertwined figures and wreaths of 
smoke and flashes of fire make up the spec- 
tacle. If it sounds animated in description 
it looks infinitely more animated on canvas; 
not even a Rubens would have dared to put 
such a swirl and clash of lines together. 
The coloring is extremely strong, effective, 
original and impressive, but lacks the entire 
harmony which the artist afterward 
reached, and is somewhat “‘ hot” in quality. 

There are passages in the painting of the 
flesh, however—some of the figures being 
half or nearly nude—which show to the full 
the touch of the greatest master of color 
our century has seen. The picture belongs, 
Iam told, to an English collector. 

Of Puvis de Chavannes I spoke in antici- 
pation, it may be remembered, some few 
weeks ago. After what I had been told 
about them his pictures proved a disappoint- 
ment, for with one or two exceptions they 
were not independent works, but small ver- 
sions of the great monumental works he has 
produced for the churches and municipal 
buildings of France. Of the charm and 
grandeur and decorative value of the large 
versions they gave but little idea, for the 
better a monumental painting is, the less 
well it lends itself to reproduction upon a 
smaller scale. The great panoramic picture 
of the life of St. Geneviéve, for instance, 
which fills a long stretch of wall in the 
Pantheonin Paris, produces upon the ob- 
server an extraordinary effect not even dim- 
ly suggested by this ten-foot version with 
its tiny figures. Painted for the purpose of 
decoration—that is, of supplementing and 
harmonizing with architectural effect—its 
scale of color is pale and clear, its scheme of 
light and shade conventional, its drawing 
very abstract, and its general feeling calm 
and reticent. It is a monumental work, in 
short, after the old pattern—painted upon 
canvas, with oils, I believe, but painted not 
as modern men use oils most often even in 
monumental work, but asthe old masters 
used fresco. Seen upon a small scale on a 
crowded gallery-wall where realism and 
even impressionism throng close about it, 
its monumental virtues seem almost defects. 
Its extreme simplicity and severity, its 
pallor, its excessive synthesis of forms 
and tones have an almost puerile 
air; and, inevitably applying a differ- 
ent standard from the one we apply when 
the real work is before us, we wonder how 
we could even have felt that the artist had 
perfectly realized his aim and that the aim 
had been a perfectly good and fine one. 
And as it was with this picture soit was 
with the others which were likewise reduc- 
tions. Only the artist’s singular power over 
pure and dignified composition appeared to 
the ordinary observer. Only the practiced 
critic, used to the aims of monumental 
painting and accustomed ‘to translating 
into their proper size and station such small 
indications as these, could imagine for him- 
self the whole of their value. 

But there was one Puvis de Chavannes in 
the collection to which such criticisms do 
not apply. This was the famous “ Poor 
Fisherman” which has frequently been seen 
in photographs. Even this, I am told, is 
the smaller of two versions of the same 
scene, but it is much larger than the stud- 
ies just referred to—the figures being, if I 
remember aright, about two-thirds life size; 
and it is quite large enough to produce the 
full effect intended. Ina curious little boat 
stands the emaciated ragged figure of a 
fisherman, wearing the intensely mournful 
aspect that early medieval art was fond 
of giving to the fishers of Galilee. With his 
hands folded he watches his net while ona 
flat flower-besprinkled shore a young girl 
andachild are gathering blossoms, and a 
vast monotonous stretch of placid water 
and level land extends into an infinite dis- 
tance. Here again the color is pallid 
and the handling abstract and synthetic. 
Nor is there any beauty of form in the per- 
sonages to attract the eye; yet the eye is 
attracted as well as impressed. The pale 
scheme of color is beautifully modulated, 
and suggests light and color in a wonderful 
way; the lines of the background are of sin- 
gular loveliness as well as strength, and the 
depth of sentiment which suffuses the whole 
conception it is quite impossible to describe. 
Such a union of pathos and dignity as the 
chief figure represents, such a contrast be- 
tween its angular ugliness and the broad 
serenity of the nature about it, are only to 
be paralleled in the works of the early Ital- 
ian masters. Yet here there is no imitation 
of their art—the result isas individual and 
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as unaffected as were theirs in their day. It 
is a singular work, indeed, as a product of 
modern Parisian art, but of course only the 
the more interesting by reason of its very 
singularity. 





Biblical Research. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
BY S. A. SMITH. 





THE Hibbert trustees arrange for a course 
of lectures each year on some subject of in- 
terest. The course this year, on “The Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians,” was by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, of Oxford. The subject, as he 
remarked at the outset, is very difficult, 
since the sources are nearly all monumen- 
tal, the language of the sacred texts is very 
difficult, and we must rely on the Assyrians 
for most of our knowledge, who did not 
represent all sides of the Babylonian re- 
ligion. Professor Sayce showed that he had 
prepared his lectures in the most careful 
manner, and that he is perfectly familiar 
with all that has been written on the sub- 
ject by other scholars. The scholar will 
find here much material for thought and 
consideration. He may not always agree 
with the opinions advanced, but he will be 
charmed with the way in which the author 
carefully works out of the material before 
him the conclusions that he maintains. The 
lectures, however, were hardly popular, but 
that lay rather in the nature of the subject 
than in any fault of the author. Although 
scholars will probably reject the attempt to 
explain the name Joseph by asipu, “ diviner”’ 
and other etymologies, yet the author has 
added much to the subject with which he 
deals. 

The lectures (six in number) are in the 
press, and my desire here is to give a short 
abstract of what they contain, with here 
and there a remark as to its probable cor- 
rectness. 

The Accadians were the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the country, but were superseded 
by the Semites 2000 B.c. They brought 
new theological conceptions. The sun-god 
was their supreme object of worship, and 
the union of their ideas with those of the 
Accadians formed a state religion which 
was carefully guarded. A text of Nabonidus 
shows that Sargon I, the first Semite king, 
lived 3750 B.c. He is said to have been 
born of an unknown father, probably a god 
whom tradition feared toname. The story 
of his preservation among the rushes on the 
banks of the Euphrates reminds us of 
Romulus and Remus, and still more of 
Moses. 

The point of interest to ue in the Babylo- 
nian religion is its relation to the Jewish 
religion. Jewish religion influences Chris- 
tianity, and it is bound up with Jewish his- 
tory. The lesson is to be taught them that 
the God of the Jews is the God of the whole 
world, and we are expressly told that the 
Babylonians were the chosen instruments 
to dothis. What we know of Babylonian 
religion shows us that the Jews did not fail 
to learn from them in the seventy years of 
captivity. But the Babylonian religion 
throws light on the Bible. Sargon was the 
founder of the state and law-giver, as Moses 
was in Israel. The Hebrew lexicon affords 
no explanation for the word Moses; the 
Assyrian equivalent occurs frequently— 
mdsu means “‘hero.’’ The title was given 
to Adar and Merodach. The king perform- 
ed many functions of high priest in Assyria; 
like Solomon, he could pour out libations to 
the gods. There is also méntion of pure 
water for washing the hands and other parts 
of the body, as well as deep basins much 
like *‘ the sea,’”? made by Solomon. The ark 
of the Hebrews was a ship in Babylonia. 
The Sabbath was called an “ unlawful” 
‘* rest day,’ “‘a day of rest for the beast.” 
The number seven was sacred. 

The professor gave an interesting view of 
the Babylonian pantheon, and the character 
and functions of the principal deities. A 
tablet informs us that Nabonidus, the last 
independent king of Babylon, was over- 
thrown because he tried to centralize Baby- 
lonian worship. The anger of Merodach 
was aroused, and he chose Cyrus as sover- 
eign of Chaldea. The overthrow of Nabo- 
nidus, like that of the House of David, was 
ascribed to divine anger. Babylonian re- 
ligion was always local, and the supremacy 
of Merodach was confined to Babylon. It 
presents a great contrast to the god of Da- 
rius, mentioned on the rock of Behistun, 
who would brook no rival. Yahveh also is 
Supreme—a jealous god. But the inquiry 
comes, ‘Who is Merodach ?”” He is the pro- 
tector of Babylon—the ‘“Belos” of the 
Greeks and the “ Baal” of the Old Testa- 
ment. A description of his temple at Baby- 
lon is given by Herodotus. The inscriptions 

of Nebuchadnezzar now enable us to con- 





nect Herodotus in the details. This temple 
dates from 2250 B.c. Its name was E-sag- 
gila. The name of the chapel dedicated to 
Nebo was E-zida. E-saggila was also the 
temple of the sun, and it is probable that 
Merodaeh was a solar deity. 

The story of his combat with the dragon, 
Tiamat, gives us much information about 
him. He restores the light of the moon 
after it had been eclipsed. From the time 
of Cyrus he began to lose his local charac- 
ter, and became the god of all men every- 
where. Long before, however, the purely 
local view had disappeared from Assyria. 
Certain Assyrian kings revered Merodach 
with the fervor of Babylonians. 

The gods did not stand alcne, but each 
had his female reflection. Zirpanit (Pro- 
fessor Sayce reads here wrongly Zarpanit) 
was the wife of Merodach; Nabi (Nebo) was 
his son. The name means “‘proclaimer.”’ He 
was the god of the literary. Ina literary 
age the Hebrews changed “seer” to nebi. 
Tasmit, “‘the Hearer,’’ was his; wife. The 
Semites of Babylon resembled their brethren 
in Canaan, who had “lords many.” The 
Assyrians were warriors, and education was 
not widely diffused as in Babylonia, but 
was confined toa class. Their religion dif- 
fered from that of the Babylonians only in 
this, that a new god, the national deity 
Asur, rises who claimed to be king above all 
gods. The Assyrian kings turn to him for 
deliverance in the moment of distress. He 
was also at first local, but the removal of 
the capital to Nineveh and the unity of As- 
syria enabled anational feeling for him to 
grow up. Like Yahveh of Israel, he was 
the national god of a race. Like Yahveh, 
also, he had no goddess by his side. He was 
thus less near to his worshipers, and hence 
more awe-inspiring. Under some circum- 
stances there might have been developed as 
pure a faith with Asur as with Yahveh of 
Israel. 

Two other gods here demand special 
attention—Ea and Bel. Ea is the god of 
the deep and of wisdom. He is represented 
tous in the form of afish, but with the 
voice of aman. He is said to have come 
among men, taught them all things, and 
then returned to the sea. The correspond- 
ing Oannes of the Greeks was also part man 
and part fish. Eridu, meaning “‘ good city,” 
was the seat of the worship of Ea. It stood 
at the mouth of the Euphrates 4000 B.c. 
The ancient civilization is represented as 
coming from the sea. Lepsius said that it 
was imported from the banks of the Nile; 
but the lecturer does not think so, for the 
civilization and the cuneiform writing are 
bound up together and there is no trace of 
hieroglyphs. There is a stone’ at Telloh 
which, according to its own testimony,came 
from Egypt; but this only shows commer- 
cial connection with Egypt as there was 
with India. Ea may have been of a foreign 
origin, but there is no proof of it. Ea was 
always local. He and Bel were represented 
as creators; they create man. The older 
name of Bel was Mul-lil. Lilat or Lilith, 
the feminine of the latter part of this name 
passed over into the Hebrew (Isaiah). Bel 
caused the deluge, and was excluded from 
the sacrifices offered by the Babylonian 
Noah after the waters had abated. 

Ur was the seat of the worship of the 
moon. The sun-god was considered to be 
the offspring of the moon-god. They re- 
garded the moon as a pale reflection of the 
sun. The moon existed before the sun. 
We would have expected Larsa to have 
been the chief seat of the worship of 
the sun-god, but it is obscured by that of 
Sippara. This was the seat of early Semitic 
power. Wherever the Semite conquered, the 
sun-god was worshiped. In Erech the sky 
was considered divine. 

It was on account of wickedness that the 
flood was sent, according to the Babylonian 
idea. The Semites made all things Semitic 
wherever they went. In Egypt the older 
Nubians drove the Semites out of the North 
after five hundred years, but the older in- 
habitants of Babylonia were never so for- 
tunate. 

There is one poem of interest here pre- 
served to us—the Descent of Istar. Affairs 
had come to a stand-still in the upper world; 
a council of the gods was held, she descends 
to the lower world, is stripped of her gar- 
ments as she passes in, but returns in tri- 
umph, receiving all her ornaments back 
again as she passes out. The poem throws 
light on the Old Testament. Itis much like 
certain passages in Ezekiel and Amos, In 
Jeremiah’s ‘Ah! me’’ we have the very words 
of the poem. Istar was the wife of Tammuz. 
They correspond to the Greek Adonis and 
Aphrodite. The primitive home of Tammuz 
was in Eden, which Babylonian tradition 
placed in the vicinity of Eridu. Istar was 
Semitic, but on a non-Semitic basis. She 
was not found in Arabia, but only where 
Accadian influence was felt. In the West 
4star became Astoreth, who was worshiped 





with abominations which the Jewish proph- 
et denounced and the Greeks beheld in 
astonishment. She had ceased to be the 
pure goddess of the evening star. Istar is 
represented in human form. Babylonian 
deities are all very human and present a 
great contrast to the forms of the gods of 
Egypt. 

Sickness among the Babylonians was as- 
cribed to demoniacal possessions. The 
plague was held to be a divine being. 

The religious hymns introduce us to a 
world of gods. We havea Babylonian Rig 
Veda. The penitential psalms are much 
like those of the Old Testament. The 
hymns are older than the text in which we 
findthem. Medical perscriptions differing 
little from our’s of to-day are found in the 
midst of spells and incantations to drive 
away disease. Hymns to the sun-god were 
supposed to remove any curse that had 
fallen upon one. Many Accadian texts were 
not Accadian in origin. Accadian was 
learned like Latin in the Middle Ages. The 
story of the flood is, as I believe, in its pres- 
ent form not older than the age of Asur- 
banipal. The story of Izdubar is a col- 
lection of accounts put together. The ac- 
count of the deluge is made out of two, in 
one of which the sun-god is ‘he hero and the 
other Bel. 

It was early believed that everything had 
its zi or spirit. The arrow in the air, the 
fire on the hearth, and the stars above all 
had their spirit or life. Moral ideas were 
then wholly wanting. Disease was posses- 
sion by a spirit; the medicine men drove it 
out. Later, moral ideas are found; good and 
evil spirits are recognized as opposed to each 
other; the old medicine man becomes a 
priest. 

What were the views of the Babylonians 
as to the future life? Their views of the 
ghost world were rather misty; their Hades 
was that of the Greeks. Later the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul is found. 
They prayed for life hereafter in the land of 
the silver sky. 

‘Pheological ideas of creation were early 
formulated. The Semites regarded the world 
as an emanation, and the Accadians thought 
it to be a creation by the gods, The crea- 
ation tablet opens much like Genesis. It is 
composed of different accounts put to- 
gether; its spirit is materialistic, It states 
that Heaven was created first out of the 
deep; just as in Genesis. It differs from 
Genesis in two respects. Instead of the cre- 
ation of vegetation the third day there is an 
interpolation of chaos, and the seventh day 
is a day of work and not of rest, 

The professor closed his series of lectures 
with a reference to the almost total absence 
of river worship and the worship of stones. 
His peroration was of a modest nature in 
which he enly hoped to have opened the 
way so that some one in the future could 
arrive at more definite results. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 








Sanitary. 
SUMMER HEALTH SEEKING. 


It has come to be a fashion for all that 
can afford it to seek a change of summer 
residence. By the cheapness of travel and 
the various accommodations of resorts, this 
does not merely mean change for the rich 
but for multitudes that are dependent upon 
some form of daily labor. The change is 
claimed to be necessary on the ground of 
the demands of health. This is a strange 
and sad confession. That a person should 
now and then need a spare day, to break the 
routine of work or as giving leisure to visit 
friends or enjoy some amusement is not sur- 
prising. But this is not the specimen in 
hand. Itis that ofthe family, in a home 
with every comfort, with good food, good 
sleep, and good habits, going off for three 
or four months in order to be fitted for the 
work of the rest of the year. There is no 
parallel to it in Nature. It must somehow 
arise from artificial conditions. Are not 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four al- 
lowed for food or sleep? Is not the body 
made capable of endurance without a 
a special third of the year for rest? Is there 
not something wrong in our modern civili- 
zation? Surely there must be. 

One of the benefits of this change should 
be to give us time to take reckoning as to 
causes. Is not the daily life pursued with 
too much nervous strain rather than with 
too much physical exertion? Is such out-of- 
door exercise taken each day as tends to 
preserve the system in good health? Is 
sufficient sleep secured each twenty-four 
hours? Is the city in which you live kept 
in such bad sanitary condition as, for the 
summer, to be a fit residence only for those 
who cannot get out of it? And if so how 
cruel that those who have the poorest homes 
and who need the change the most have to 





abide by the stuff! We need to suggest 
such inquiries, for it cannot be concealed 
that this new form of civilized necessity is 
making radical changes in society. Passing 
by the temporary disruption of family which 
it often compels, the sanitary result is often 
open to grave suspicion. The house that is 
left suffers from want of good airing all the 
summer. A general house dampness often 
results. On the very hot days any organic 
matter that has been overlooked and left 
goes to decay and sends the gases of 
decomposition through the house. Often 
the water in the traps is evaporated out and 
a direct connection established with the 
cesspool or the sewer. Weare satisfied that 
a good share of the typhoid fevers and other 
sicknesses that are attributed to the sum- 
mer resorts are owing to this cause. The 
family falling sick in about two weeks after 
return holds the last watering-place ac- 
countable therefor. 

The change of food while of some decided 
advantage to the prudent is a source of evil 
to those who are led to over-indulgence. It 
is frequently the case with children that 
they are less under discipline than when at 
their homes, and suffer from serious disor- 
ders of digestion. Nor is it true that aso 
extended period of do-nothing idleness is in 
itself recuperative. Even those who are 
needing change are not needing absolute 
rest and listlessness. It is for this reason 
that many are wise who betake themselves 
to hunting or fishing, or travel from place 
to place, so that there is the necessity 
for a good degree of exercise. We 
hold that the whole subject is one for hygi- 
enic and medical advisement, Where there 
has been overwork and complete relaxation 
is desirable, it must be accompanied with 
such dietetic treatment as promotes good as- 
similation. If any one organ is known to 
have become defective, it must have the 
benefit of such locality and change in other 
respects as is adapted to it. Where there 
is no known ailment and the only design is 
recreation there should be some method for 
adding to the general physical vigor and so 
securing permanent advantage to the sys- 
tem. Itis something to be relieved a little 
while from routine. But if this routine was 
that of a person in good health having each 
day a mingling of work, sleep and recrea- 
tion, there is no particular advantage ina 
state of summer disorder. We are satisfied 
from some observation that those get most 
out of their summer vacation who have as 
toita plan, and enjoy an orderly change. 
We know of a Supreme Court Judge, for in- 
stance, who turns cabinet-maker in a breezy 
room by the sea; of a minister who fishes 
and guns and preaches a little also, and of 
many doctors who rest none the less be- 
cause they exchange the acute eases of the 
city for the more chronic complaints of the 
migratory population. Remember that this 
changed order of existence is not necessarily 
one that tends to greater health, but there 
must be recognition of some law and order, 
As work and health are not two incompati- 
ble opposites, so rest and health are not two 
boon{ companions. Plan, therefore, to have 
your vacation a real building up of the 
forces of vitality, so that having made up 
for past infringements upon the laws of life 
you shall also get such moral drill and such 
real vigor as will prevent the repetition. 
Recognize that there is much of the abnor- 
malin such prolonged sojourn because the 
weather is hot, but that much that is nor- 
mal may come out of it. Do not settle 
down to the strange idea that summer was 
never intended for any work, but rather en- 
tertain the notion that somehow you may be 
fitted up for a little comfortable work all 
the year round. 





Science. 


THE variations which the same plant 
will exhibit under different stages of vital 
power are so remarkable that some botan- 
ists are taking the matter up as a special 
study. Some orchids will remain for years 
with some fixed characters, and all at once 
produce forms that may be considered as 
distinct species, and indeed different genera 
from the original, this not by seed, when 
there may be a suspicion of crossing, but by 
simple bud variation. In our greenhouses 
there is commonly seen now a very pretty 
species of a creeping fig, known as Ficus 
repens. This has been grown in hundreds 
of cases for nearly twenty years without any 
notable change in character. The leaves 
are small, not much larger than an ordinary 
privet leaf. But recently some plants have 
sent out shoots with large leathery leaves 
not unlike in form and consistence, though 
not so large, as the well-known Ficus, the 
India-rubber plant. Again, there arein gar- 
dens two species of the burning bush from 
Japan, or rather twosupposed species, under 
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the name of ZKuonymus radicans, and E. 
Japonicus. They are so extremely différent 
in character that no botantist would sus- 
pect their identity. But last year spec- 
imens were exhibited at one of our scien 
tific meetings with the latter growing 
from branches of the former. In British 
Guiana there is a remarkable fern that 
creeps up the trunks of trees, known as 
Acrostichum caudatum. Every year or 
two as it ascends it takes on a wholly differ- 
ent character, so that during each successive 
year it might be supposed to bea wholly 
distinct species. These stages are evidently 
connected with vital power. If we measure 
vital power by the degree of its resistance to 
death or the disorganizing force, we say that 
the reproductive force is a weaker stage than 
the vegetative, because the force of growth 
has always to be broken before the repro- 
ductive succeeds. A plant is much nearer 
death when seed-bearing than when in the 
vigor of growth. As most of the changes in 
form occur when the plant is passing from 
one of these stages tothe other, the formula 
is that varying degrees of vital power in- 
fluence form. This being evidently true in 
variations in the individual plant, those 
who are investigating the origin of species, 
believe the *‘ harmonies ” require a similar 
law may prevail generally as well as spe- 
cially in an individual. So far, even Darwin 
has pronounced inscrutable the law which 
provides for variation in the first instance; 
but there is now a disposition to question 
the degrees of vital power in regard to it. 


felicity with which he presents the distin- 
guished men whom Cambridge University 
honors with its highest degrees. Among those 
who received the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
June 20th, was Prof. Asa Gray, now in Eng- 
land, Dr. Sandys said (we translate from the 
exquisite Latin): 

And now we are glad to come to the Harvard 
professor of Natural History, facile princeps of 
transatlantic botanists. Within the period of 
fifty years how many books has he written 
about his fairest science, how rich in learning, 
how admirable in style! How many times has he 
crossed the ocean that he might more carefully 
study European herbaria, and better knew the 
leading men in his own department! In exam- 
ining, reviewing, and sometimes gracefully cor- 
recting the labors of others, what a shrewd, hon- 
est and urbane critic has he proved himself to 
be! How cheerfully, many years ago, among his 
own Western countrymen was he the first of all 
to greet the rising sun of our own Darwin, be- 
lieving his theory of the origin of various forms 
of life demanded some First Cause, and was in 
harmony with a faith in a Deity who has created 
and governs all things! God grant that it may 
be allowed to such a man at length to carry toa 
happy completion that great work, which he 
long ago began, of more accurately describing 
the Flora of North America! Meanwhile, this 
man who has so long adorned his fair science by 
his labors and his life,even unto a hoary age, 
* bearing,” as our poet says, *“* the white blossom 
of a blameless life.” him, I say, we gladly crown, 
at least with these flowerets of praise, with 
this corolia of honor [his saltem laudis flos- 
culis, hac saltem honoris corolla, libenter coro- 
namus). For many,many years may Asa Gray. 
the venerable priest of Flora, render more illus- 
trious this academic crown! 


.... When we read of the palm tree, we 
usually associate it with something noble 
and majestic, but there are some so small 
that they may be almost considered herba- 
ceous plants, growing scarcely larger than 
the Indian turnip of our woods—the well- 
known plant of the Arum family, to which, 
indeed, the palm family is believed by some 
botanists to have some near relationship. 
In Guiana, in the vicinity of the Orinoco 
River, one has recently been discovered of 
the genus Geonoma that, says Mr. Jenmans, 
the Government botanist, of British Guiana, 
three or four full-grown plants may be held 
together in one’s open hand. The stem is 
no bigger than a quill, and the leaf no 
larger than a child’s hand. Up to the dis- 
covery of this pigmy palm there have been 
some of this same genus Geonoma known 
that were only two feet high. As there is in 
human thought only a step between “the 
sublime and the ridiculous,” so in the 
thought of Nature there is a close relation- 
ship between the lowly and the grand. 


.... While the native flowers of the Eastern 
parts of the United States show a close rela- 
tionship with those of Eastern Asia, the 
flora of the Pacific coast exhibit more of a 
connection with that of Europe. A larger 
number are identical with European species, 
than are found along the Eastern part of the 
continent. <A recent discovery of this kind 
is that of a species of true poppy—the first 
ever found in the United States. It was at 
first supposed to be exactly the same as the 
common red poppy of the corn-fields of 
Europe, Papaver Rhwas. Dr. Gray, how- 
ever, finds it to be distinct, and has named 
it Papaver Californica. It comes from the 
mountain region near Santa Barbara. 





Personalities. 


THE curious and splendid dagger car- 
ried during all his campaigns by Hernando 
Cortez, is likely to be bought by the British 
Museum, which has long been trying to se- 
cure this interesting relic. Once owned by 
Father de Smet, S. J., and deposited by him 
in the museum of the present University of 
St. Louis, it remained there for fourteen 
years. It them came into the possession of 
the Rev. John Higginbotham, a chaplain in 
the British army, during whose absence in 
Bermuda it was held for many years in 
trust, with a collection of other valuable 
weapons, by the late John Dower Murphy, 
£sq., of Waterford, Ireland, with whom the 
British Museum first opened negotiations 
tor its purchase, offering at one time, it is 
said, as much as 220,000 for the weapon. 
Father Higginbotham died in Ireland some 
time since, and it is now believed that this 
interesting relic will find a last resting-place 
in the British Museum. 


....According to a German paper, the in- 
ventor of lucifer matches was a political 
prisoner, Kaemmerer, who perfected his 
idea in 1833, within the walls of his pris- 
on. Kaemmerer was a native of Lud- 
wigsburg, and when sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment at Hohenasperg, he 
was fortunate enough to attract the notice 
and to gain the favor of an old officer in 
charge of the prison, who, finding he was 
studying chemistry, allowing him to ar- 
range a small laboratory in his cell. Kaem- 
merer had been engaged in researches with 
a view of improving the defective steeping 
system, according to which splinters of 
wood, with sulphur at the ends, were dipped 
into a chemical fluid in order to produce a 
flame. He did not bring his experiments to 
sufficient success to get much honor, far less 
any money, from them, and died in 1858. 


.... The Parsees of Bombay have long been 
famous for their charitable munificence, 
and the example of the late Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, known throughout the civilized 
world for his liberality, is being emulated 
at the present day by another Parsee, Sir Din- 
shaw Manockjee Petit, Sheriff of Bombay, 
who has just offered the Government of Bom- 
bay one and one-half lakh (seventy: five thou- 
sand dollars), for the purpose of establishing 
a female college in that city. 


....King Kalakaua has conferred the dec- 
oration of Knight Companion of the Order 
of Kalakaua on Captain Houdlett, who 
commanded the steamer that brought Queen 
Kapiolani safely across the Pacific to San 
Francisco. It is refreshing to discover that 
King Kalakaua has anything left to give to 
anybody; but who knows but what Captain 
Houdlett’s bauble cost a royal mortgage ? 


....On her way from Balmoral to Wind- 
sor to attend the Jubilee, Queen Victoria 
was stopped by a swarm of bees. It was at 
night. The bees had swarmed in the glass 
box of a signal lamp and put out the light. 
The engineer not seeing the customary 
light stopped the train, and would have se- 
cured the bees and taken themon to Wind- 
sor as a memento had there been time. 


....Susan E. Dickinson writes to the Phil- 
adelphia Times: **I cannot answer the let- 
ters pouring in, therefore desire to say 
through the Times that while Miss Anna 
Dickinson is slowly convalescing, she is as 
yet unable to lift her head from the pillow 
or see any one but her attendants.” 


....ltis unofficially announced that the 
Empress of Japan, accompanied by a retin- 
ue of twenty persons, will visit the United 
States in October, landing at San Francisco, 
stop at Salt Lake, Omaha, and Chicago, and 
return, after a two months’ sojourn, by the 
Southern Pacific route. 


....Duke Charles Theodore of Bavaria, 
brother of the Empress of Austria, who is 
amuost accomplished surgeon, especially as 
an oculist, during a recent brief stay at 
Meran, made 220 successful operations at the 
Eye Infirmary of that town. 


....Mr. Louis Dyer, of the Astronomical 
Observatory, at Cambridge, Mass., has ar- 
rived in San Francisco, where he will take 
charge of the Lick Observatory. 


....The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., having at last recovered from his long 
illness, has removed from Boston to Magno- 
lia, Mass., for the summer. 

....Prince Albert Victor of Wales, recent- 
ly went to Gibraltar for a month’s stay and 
took with him thirty tons of baggage. 


....The statue of General Lee, for Rich- 
mond, Va., will cost about $12,000 only. 
The association has $56,000 on hand. 


...-Mr. George W. Cable was overworked 
by his trip South, and has since been con- 
fined to his room much of the time. 





... ¥rancis Rondo, the Wisconsin pioneer, 
who died recently at Fond du Lac, aged 
more than one hundred years, is said to have 
left 454 descendants in three generations. 





Pebbles. 


Nota BENE (Boston sign)!—This restaur- 
ant closed.— Life. 


.... Little Philologiest: “Father, if cows 
are cattles, why are not calves kittles ?”’— 
Babyhood. 


.... The musical composition, ‘‘Warblings 
at Eve,” is the first intimation that Adam 
was a singer.—Detroit Every Saturday. 


.... The next time an Englishman super- 
ciliously declares that this country has no 
ruins, just call his attention to our peach 
crop.-—Lewell Citizen. 


.... There has been left at the Blizzard of- 
fice an umbrella, which the owner can recov- 
er by calling. It is a very poor one and 
needs recovering.—Oil City Blizzard. 


....Scene: Grammar Class. Dialogue be- 
tween teacher and Johnnie. Teacher: 
“What is the future of ‘he drinks’?’’ 
Johnnie: “He is drunk.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....A Chicago man says he never saw a 
cat with blue eyes, and offers #250 for one. 
Cats with blue eyes may be scarce, but if he 
wants a score or two of cats with yeller 
voices, let him visit this town.—Norristown 
Herald. 


.... Epictetus was a far-seeing man. Said 
he: “‘ Remember you are but an actor, act- 
ing whatever part is given you. It may be 
short or it may be long.’”’ If this was not a 
prophetic allusion to the long-and-short- 
haul clause in the Inter-State Commerce 
Act,we have failed to catch Epictetus’s spirit. 
—Life. 


....'' Misther Cody,’ said one of Buffalo 
Bill’s Indians the other day, “‘ can I lave the 
aggregation temporayrily ?’”’ Why, Bound- 
ing Panther ?”’ asked Buffalo Bill. ‘Sure, 
an’ I'd like to visit me old home at Bally 
Killmucky when I’m so nare it.’’ “‘All mght, 
you can have a week’s furlough.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle. 

....Boston Young Lady: “I want to look 
at a pair of eyeglasses, sir, of extra magni- 
fying power. Dealer: “ Yes, ma’am; some- 
thing very strong? Yes, sir; while visiting 
in the country last summer, I made a very 
painful blunder, which I never want to re- 
peat. “May I ask what that—er—blunder 
was?’’ ‘Oh, yes, I mistook a bumble-bee for 
a blackberry.”’—The Sun. 


..Omaha Philosopher: ‘Want to join our 
anti-poverty society ?”’ Anarchistic Citizen: 
“Been waitin’ to join the anti-poverty 
society ever since I heard of it, but I ain’t got 
the $1. ‘Don’t cost acent. All you have 
to dois to sign your name to this paper.” 
‘‘Hurray! Gimme the paper. What does 
it say?” ‘It’s a temperance pledge.”— 
Omaha World. 


...‘[say,stranger,’’ whispered a Western 
man, with short cropped hair,who had 
strayed in an uptown theater where the 
play of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”’ was going on. 
**T can’t make head nor tail of this thing. 
What’s the name of this play, anyhow?” 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ ‘‘Well, if ’'d known 
that,” said the disgusted Westerner, “I 
wouldn’t have comein. I understood the 
feller at the door to say it was something 
about Omaha and Joliet.”’—Life. 


.... ‘*Mr. Doppenheimmer, I want 
to introduce a burglar-alarm into your 
house. It will indicate at which door or 
window’— “I don’t want none of dose 
tings. I don’ bodder me mit burglars.” 
‘Once you have tried them, Mr. Doppen- 
heimmer’’— ‘ Look here, meester. If you 
wash got a condriyance what keeps mine 
wife from goin’ dru mine pockets when I 
wash ashleep, den I talks mit you a leedle 
bit.”,-—Harper’s Bazar. 


....A few years ago the medical fraternity 
of Louisville divided itself into two oppos- 
ing factions over some disputed point in 
medicine. Partisan spirit was carried so 
high that the discussion came very near de- 
veloping into an old-time Rowan County 
feud. Physicians of the two sides attending 
clinics at the hospitals even went so far as 
to carry pistols in their pockets. One of the 
belligerent practitioners meeting one day 
an older member of the profession who had 
not taken either side in the discussion, com- 
plained of the existing state of things and 
exclaimed confidentially: ‘I tell you, doctor, 
it’s a perfect shame the way those fellows 
do! Do you know, there isn’t a one of 


them that goes around there to the hospital 
but carries a six-shooter in his pocket! 
Whereas I never think of carrying any- 
thing but a Derringer!” 





Ministerial Register. 


BACON, F. S., Hudson, Mass., resigns. 

GORDON, Joun, D.D., Lowell, Mass,, called 
to Fourth ch., Minneapolis Minn. 

JACKSON,GEoORGE H., ord. in Natick, Mass. 

OBER, GEORGE, closes his labors in Rut- 
land, Vt. 

WALKER, W. H., Jr., ord. at West Rut- 
land, Vt. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAILEY, ORANGE, C., Dexter, Mich., re- 
signs. 

BERLE, ApoLpH A., Oberlin Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to New Richmond, Wis. 

BRAY, SPENCER, H., Humphrey street ch., 
New Haven, Ct., resigns. 

BUTLER, F. E., ord. in Housatonic, Mass. 

DADA, EpwIn P., will remain at Spring- 
field, Neb., another year. 

DE PEW, Wellington, Freewill Baptist, 
accepts call to Bradley and Hopkins, 
Mich. 

DREW, JAMEs B., Sauk Center, accepts call 
to mission enterprises at South Park 
and West St. Pav!, Minn. 

GOODHUE, Henry A., Townshend, Vt. re- 
signs. 

GOODHUE, HEnry A., T..wnshend, accepts 
call to Westminster, West Vt. 

GUNSAULUS, FRANK W., inst. in Plym- 
outh ch , Chicayo, Ill. 

HAWKES, W. S., South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., called to superintendency ef 
home missions in Utah. 

— BENJAMIN, ord. in Crow Island, 

ich. 





HURD, FAYETTE, Grand Blanc, accepts call 
to Nashville, Mich. 

JENKINS, JosIAH H., First ch., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., resigns. 

JUDSON, GEORGE W., ord. in Orange, Mass. 

LUCK, CHARLES W., inst. in Topsfield, Mass. 

MEAD, Henry, B., Jacksonville, Fla, re- 
signs. 

MILTON. GEORGE R., inst. in Prospect 
Street ch., Elgin, Lil. 

MURPHY, ARCHIE A., Huron, Dak., re- 
signs. 

PEASE, WILLIAM P., De Pue, Ill., resigns. 

SEWALL, WILLIAM, inst. in Charlton, Mass. 

SHAW, Jupson W., ord. in First ch., Roy- 
alston, Mass. 

SHOW, ARLEy B., accepts call to professor- 
ship at Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

SINKS, Perry W., Harper Avenue ch., De- 
—_ Mich., accepts call to Painesville, 


WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Bangor Semi- 
nary, supplies at Dexter, Me. 

WHITON, JAMEs M.. service of recognition 
- eed of ‘lrinity ch., New York, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARTLETT, R. A., last class Lane Semi- 
nary, has settled in Dayvon, ‘Tenn. 
CATTELL, THOMAS WARE, Professor in 
Lincoln University, died recently. 
HILL, J. R., Reformed Presbyterian ch., 
accepts call to Pataskala, OU. 
MACBETH, W™. C., inst. in Ripley, N. Y. 


MILLER, J. W., called to Parker City, 
Penn. 

PAXTON, I. T., removes from Alma to El 
Dorado, Ark. 

SPOONER, A. W., Elmira, N. Y., called to 
Warren, Penn. 

SUTHERLAND, R. R., D.D., Newark, O., 
called to Second ch., Knoxville, ‘enn. 

WALKER, CuHaAs. E., removes from Blue 
Ball to Hartwell, O. 

WOODS, H. WAYMAN, removes from Ful- 
ton, Penn., to Edgerton, O. - 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ADDISON, DANIEL D., ord. priest in Lynn, 
Mass, : 


BATTEN, Lorine W., ord. priest in Phila- 
delpnia, Penn. 

BLISS, Com. D. P., ord. priest in Lynn, 
Mass. 

BRYAN, HENRY BELL, ord. priest in Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

BUCKLEY, E. L., ord. deacon in Balti- 
mure, Md. 

CLARKE, SYLVESTER, Bridgeport, Minn., 
becomes rector emeritus. 

DAVENPORT, WILLARD G., settles in Ana- 
costia, D.C. 

GARDNER, E. G., Lowville, N. Y., accepts 
call to St. Joseph, Mo. 

GRANT, Percy D., ord. priest in Lynn, 
Mass. 

nh, Ws., ord, priest in Baltimore, 


LATROBE, B. H., Wilmington, Del., be- 
comes rector Grace ch., boston, 5 

McCLURE, ALFRED JAMES, ord. priest in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

PRESCOTT, F. S., ord. priest in Balti- 
more, Md. 

RIDGEBY, LAWRENCE BUTLER, ord. deacon 
in Pniiadelphia, Penn. 

SCHMITT, E. R., ord. priest in Lynn, Mass. 

SHERLOCK, JosEpH, ord. pnest in Balti- 
more, Md. 

SMITH, W. E. C., ord. priest in Lynn, 
Mass. 

STARK, WILLIAM H., ord. deacon in Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

TUCKERMANN, GusTAvvts, ord. priest in 
Lynn, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM H., ord. priest in 
Lynn, Mass. 

WRIGHT, ARTHUR, ord. priest in Lynn, 
Mass. 
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School and College. 


THE great feature of Commemoration, as 
itis called in England, at Cambridge last 
month, was the great success achieved by 
Miss Agnata Frances Ramsay, of Girton 
College. The scene in the Senate House, at 
the reading of the list was most dramatic. 
There was no first division in the first class 
of the men’s list, which was interpreted to 
mean that no candidate had attained the 
standard of the first division candidates of 
previous years. When the examiners read 
out the women’s list. and it became obvious 
that the Girton candidate was a division 
ahead of any of the men, there was a burst 
of chivalrous enthusiasm which continued 
for some time. The Senate House floor was 
well filled with men, and the friends of the 
Girton and Newnham students had mustered 
in force in the gallery, and the excitement 
was considerable. As this great success 
was come just at a time when a move is be- 
ing made to secure degrees for women, it 
will doubtless do something to influence 
public opinion in the direction of granting 
this privilege also. The question now is this: 
Shall there be a mixed University or not? 
Shall women have votes in all university 
business, and be regarded as eligible for all 
university offices? There undoubtedly are 
a certain number of residents, says a corre- 
spondent, who are prepared for this sweep- 
ing change, and who hold that now, when 
there are two large colleges, it is right that 
women should have some voice in the man- 
agement of affairs which intimately concern 
them. On the other hand, by far the larger 
number of residents, and in all probability 
a still greater proportion of non-residents 
would deprecate the step of transforming 
Cambridge into a mixed university. Many 
of those who have strongly advocated the 
admission of women to examinations are 
determined to resist any step that seems to 
lead any nearer to the establishment of a 
mixed government for the university. Miss 
Ramsay is the third daughter of Sir James 
H. Ramsay. She was born in 1867 and was 
educated at home until 1880. ‘‘We under- 
stand,” says The Spectator, ‘‘that Miss 
Ramsay, far from having overworked her- 
self, has kept in full health throughout the 
examination, and has, indeed, taken the ex- 
amination very easily. Whatever disadvan- 
tage may be thought to attach to the repu- 
tation of a learned woman, the University 
of Cambridge is not afraid of it. All it 
dreads, apparently, is granting to a woman 
of ordinary culture the evidence that she 
has attained that ordinary culture, and how 
any educational body can stumble over that 
concession we cannot even conceive. We 
earnestly trust that the memorial which is 
to be again pressed upon the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge before the ensu- 
suing Michaelmas term, will result in the 
complete opening of all the academical 
privileges of the university to women edu- 
cated in such properly organized colleges as 
those of Girton and Newnham. Cambridge 
will hardly lag behind London any longer 
when women like Miss Ramsay and Miss 
Hervey are waiting toswell the ranks of 
Cambridge graduates.”’ 

....Nowhere in Europe have so many 
ladies crowded into the university lecture- 
rooms as in Russia. This the statistics 
prove. In 1886, there were 779 women stu- 
dents at the Russian universities. Of these, 
243 were in the philosophical department; 
500 in the physico-mathematical depart- 
ment; 36 studied only mathematics. Of 
these 779, there were 587 members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church; 137 were Jewesses; 
748 were single, and 31 were married. The 
majority were daughters of noble political 
and military officials—namely, 437; 84 were 
clergymen’s daughters; 125 merchants’ 
daughters, etc. Fully 85 passed the final 
examinations at the close of the semester. 
In addition to these there are several hun- 
dred Russian ladies studying at non-Rus- 
sian universities, principally in Switzerland 
and in Paris. The majority study medicine. 

....The commencement week of Alfred 
University, at Alfred Center, N. Y., was 
ushered in with the announcement that the 
citizens of the little village and vicinity, in 
which the university is located, had raised, 
within the three weeks preceding, about 
$40,000 to clear the institution of debt. On 
commencement day, June 30th, degrees in 
course were conferred upon a class of twenty- 


five persons; and the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred upon J. C. D. 
Parker, of Boston, and that of Doctor of 
Laws, upon Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New York. 


--..The Executive Committee of Cornell 
University Trustees has sold the pine timber 
on about 25,000 acres of land in Ashland 
County, Wis. The amount received for this 
timber is over $500,000, and the university 
will pow have an income from that sum. 
The university has received from A. S. 
Barnes, of Brooklyn, a gift of $40,000, to 
erect a building for the Students’ Christian 
association, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
ushers for all vol ived. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY.* 














THE three books named below cover near- 
ly the same ground. It isa noteworthy 
fact that they should all have been issued 
within a period of six months. It shows 
how sudden and how profound has been 
the development of interest in these stud- 
ies on the part of clergymen actively en- 
gaged in the work of preaching. On the 
other hand, these books all illustrate in 
varying degrees certain of the dangers in- 
volved in the attempt to treat these sub- 
jects at one and the same moment as mat- 
ters of scientific study and fields for 
Christian effort. Both lines of work are 
imperatively needed. But it is by no 
means an unmixed advantage to combine 
the two, and it is a most serious disadvan- 
tage to confuse them. 

Dr. Brown's book is the most systematic 
of the three. It begins by formulating the 
present social problem and showing how 
the Socialist’s solution has gradually de- 
veloped itself in the presentcentury. The 
Socialist’s indictment against modern so- 
ciety, his immediate demands and his ulti- 
mate ideals, are set forth with as much 
precision as is possible in a matter where 
different views are so vague and incon- 
sistent. In these chapters there is nothing 
specially new. Our author next discusses 
the extent of the danger of Socialism and 
attempts to separate its truths from its 
errors. His general line of thought is 
sound. But we believe that he errs in at- 
tributing to Socialism a larger admixture 
of truth and vitality than it really posess- 
es. If the Socialist is mistaken in mak- 
ing labor the basis of value—and Dr. 
Brown clearly shows that he is—then his 
theory, as a theory, falls to the ground. 
The whole claim of the Socialist writers 
lies in the fact that they offer a system of 
social reconstruction. If this system is 
shown to have no existence, their theory 
is not even a half truth. If their system 
fails, the evils which they point out must 
be met by palliatives rather than by heroic 
measures. It is the essence of modern 
Socialism to reject such palliatives. They 
object to general distribution of property, 
because they think it will stand in the way 
of impending reconstruction. 

There are two totally distinct senses of 
the word Socialist. In one sense it is sim- 
ply opposed to Individualist, and in that 
sense every man is more or less a Socialist. 
The only practical question is where to 
draw the line. But in the other and com- 
moner sense, a Socialist isa man who has 
ascheme for reconstructing society. It is 
only in this sense that we can speak of the 
moral aspect of revolutionary Socialism. 
Now, the fact that the advocates of So- 
cialism in this sense are extremists is the 
safeguard of modern society. A revolu- 
tion, to have much chance of success, must 
be led by men of moderation and of or- 
ganizing ability. Among extreme Social- 
ists these are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. When an army without leaders 
can achieve success, then, and not till 
then, will revolutionary Socialism be tri- 
umphant. 

For this reason we regard Dr. Brown’s 
words on the strength of Socialism as mis- 
leading. He attributes to the leaders an 
influence which they do not possess. He 
confuses the support given to certain so- 
cialistic measures with support of Social 
ism in its extreme sense; and this confu- 
sion is greatly aggravated by the form in 
which the book is cast. The matter which 
it contains was originally spoken and not 
written. It therefore gives an impression 
of violence entirely foreign to the mind of 
the author, but none the less misleading 
to many of the readers. What was a 
mere matter of rhetorical effect, suggested 
by the impulse of the moment, will, 
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we fear, be mistaken for deliberate pur- 
pose. 

We do not mean to say that Dr. Brown 
undervalues organizing power; he appre- 
ciates it most highly. But he does not 
fully appreciate the differences between 
men in this respect, or the absence of these 
qualities on the partof the labor leaders. 
His discussion of trades unions is based on 
the assumption that there will be no lack 
of that quality among the leaders of such 
associations. But his hopes have already 
been seriously disappointed by the events 
of the past year. He must by this time 
have seen that the trades union with which 
we have to deal is not the ideal union di- 
rected by men of moderation who are 
implicitly obeyed, but a much less wise 
and much more uncontrollable body, 
whose leaders have not always either the 
wisdom or the power to refrain from de- 
structive and disastrous conflicts. 

There is the same difficulty with state 
action that there is with the action of la- 
bor unions; namely, that you cannot ex- 
pect the leaders in legislation to have much 
more wisdom, much more unselfishness, 
or much more organizing power than the 
leaders of labor organizations. They will 
insist on doing a great deal of work badly 
rather than a little work well. They re- 
gard the state asso powerful that an ex- 
pression of its will is enough to secure obe- 
dience. This is far from being the case. 
A law does not take care of itself; it will 
not look out for its own enforcement. It 
is only by the persistent efforts of those 
interested that it is enforced at all. The 
reason why legislation seems to be dic- 
tated by capital rather than by labor is 
because the labor men demand laws with- 
out regard to the question whether they 
can be enforced, or whether there are 
men enough who will make the personal 
effort and incur the personal odium of 
compelling obedience. 

It is just here that there is a special 
danger in the loose views of political 
economy which it is becoming fashionable 
to profess. Dr. Brown is not a grievous 
sinner in this respect. But on page 93 
he falls into a statement which, if not 
absolutely untrue, is at any rate high- 
ly dangerous. ‘‘Laws of physical na- 
ture,” he says, ‘“‘work relentlessly. We 
cannot hinder or vary their movements. 
But economic Jaws are no such laws. 
They move by human will. When they 
work hurtfully they may be varied, modi- 
fied, and made to act healthfully.” 
Whether this is right or wrong is largely 
a question of metaphysics. It depends 
upon the definition of ‘‘ human will.” 
But if it is right it is hardly worth saying. 
It is only of interest when it begins to be 
practically misleading. If a man thinks 
that economic laws can be modified by 
human will he will fall into the practical 
delusion that state legislation will enforce 
itself. The important truth to recognize, 
in order to avoid such delusions, is that 
it is the conditions which change and not 
the laws. Colum non animum mutant. 

A similar error runs through Dr. Glad- 
den’s book. In his whole chapter on the 
relation between Christianity and social 
science he confuses practical measures of 
reform with scientific statements of fact. 
He says that ‘‘ The tirst thing needful for 
sociology as a science is to be suffused 
with Christian ideas and sentiments.” 
Here again a little care in definition would 
have shown Dr. Gladden that this state- 
ment was either meaningless or mislead- 
ing. Translated into plain English it 
means that you have no business to tell a 
man that he cannot get a thing, no matter 
what the facts are, if it will make him too 
unhappy. Translated into the language 
of practical action it means that you are 
to hold out delusive hopes and refuse to 
accept the lessons of practical experience. 
This will doa great deal more harm than 
good. From the time that a child learns 
not to cry for the moon, all life is a lesson 
that the fact that we wanta thing very 
much will not give it tous. We do not 
believe that Dr. Gladden would demand 
that astronomy should be suffused with 
Christian sentiments, and arraign the as. 
tronomers for not taking account, in de- 
scribing the motions of the moon, of the 
fact that so many children cry for it. But 
he is doing precisely the same thing in a 
place where it does a great deal more 





harm. We have it in our power to modify 
the conditions but not the laws of political 
and moral science. It is not until people 
learn the overwhelming pressure of the 
laws that we can hope for intelligent ef- 
fort toward improving the conditions. 

Amid a great many things that are 
good, Dr. Gladden’s book shows much evil 
resulting from this fundamental fallacy. 
For instance, he speaks of the fact—which 
Henry George and others have noted—of 
the increasing contrast between poverty 
and wealth. He says that during the past 
fourteen years the wealth of this nation 
has increased much faster than the popu- 
lation; but the people who work for wages 
are little, if any, better off, than they 
were fourteen years ago. And his conclu- 
sion is that ‘‘there is something out of join 
with the machinery of distribution, or this 
state of things could not be.” Leaving 
political economy out of account, let us 
examine this in the light of common sense. 
Dr. Gladden must know, from his experi- 
ence as a parish minister, that there are 
some people who never will save any 
money. Some gamble, some drink, some 
will not work until impelled to it by the 
direct pressure of hunger. A great many 
more will always spend their money as 
fast as they get it. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, a great many men will be 
at the zero point, and if they accidentally 
get ahead, they will soon fall back again. 
This being the case, the more accumulated 
wealth there is the greater will be the dif- 
ferences between those who have nothing 
and those who have the most. Changes 
in the machinery of distribution are not 
going to prevent this, except by diminish- 
ing the amount of wealth to be divided; 
and the fundamental fault and danger in 
books like this is that they lead people into 
the delusive hope that it is the machinery 
that is out of joint and not human na- 
ture. There is no more serious bar to real 
improvement than a sentimental science 
based on false premises. 

The author is unquestionably right in 
many of the practical considerations 
which he adduces in regard to the treat- 
ment of labor and laborers; but he allows 
himself to be betrayed into expressions 
which are most unfortunate. He con- 
cludes one of his chapters by saying: ‘‘The 
labor of a nation is the life of the nation. 
Is that a commodity to be bought in the 
cheapest market and sold in the dearest ?” 
As we understand the phrase, it certainly 
is. Labor is sold in the dearest market 
when the producer gets the most for his 
services. Labor is bought in the cheapest 
market when the consumer gets the most 
for his money. There may be cases where 
apparent cheapness is purchased by 
heavy sacrifices in the long run; but 
these cases must be guarded against. We 
commend to Dr, Gladden these words of 
General Walker: ‘‘ When one reaches his 
best market he does not only that which is 
best for himself but that, also, which is 
best for others. He not only gets more 
than by resorting to any other market but 
in the very act of doing so he gives more 
also.” 

Dr. Gladden is a man of real economic 
knowledge. It is therefore a source of 
serious regret when he allows himself to 
be betrayed into utterances which, to say 
the least, give a thoroughly wrong im- 
pression. It is also a matter of regret 
that his statements of industrial fact are 
not more clearly sifted. He quotes some 
of Gronlund’s figures in such a tone, that 
his exceedingly guarded criticism of them 
conveys no idea of their utterly mislead- 
ing character. In other words, he ad- 
duces something which he must know 
to be entirely wrong in such a shape as to 
give the impression that he thinks it 
partly right. His interpretation of the 
United States Census returns, on page 
138, is questionable; while his free use of 
the facts of English history leads him to 
contradict on page 61 the position taken 
on page 13, 

But Dr. Gladden’s errors sink into in- 
significance compared with those of R. 
Heber Newton. We quote the opening 
sentence from the latter: 

“The broad fact that the United States 
Census of 1870 estimates the average annual 
income of the wage workers at a little over 
four hundred dollars per capita, and that 
the census of 1880 estimates it at a little 
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over three hundréd dollars per capita, is 
quite sufficient evidence that there is a Sabor 
question coming upon us in this country.” 
We have looked pretty thoroughly through 
different parts of the United States Census 
reports, but we have yet to discover the 
basis of this statement. What we do find 
is as follows: 1880—average number of 
hands employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries, in round numbers, 2,730,000; wages, 
$948,000,000; average, $350 per year; 1870 
—average number of hands, 2,050,000; 
amount paid in wages, $776,000,000; aver- 
age, $880. There is no estimate, so far as 
we know, directly made, of the wages of 
agricultural laborers on the same basis. 
But the proportion between agricultural 
and manufacturing labor cannot greatly 
have changed in the interval. Now what 
do these figures show? First, that the 
nominal average money wages changed 
but little. Second, that if we reduce the 
wages of 1870 to a gold basis there was 
positively a very large increase. And 
third, that the increase in purchasing 
power, as measured by general prices, has 
also increased in large measure. 

A book which opens with a statement 
like this can hardly be otherwise than 
misleading. We need only call attention 
to two or three of the practical fallacies: 
The author says, truly enough, that 

“Legislation has thus far been in the 

hands of the well-to-do classes; that is, of 
capital and of land.” 
This is true enough; but why? We have 
already hinted at the reason—because cap- 
ital and land have looked more to the 
practical enforcement of their measures 
than to the nominal wording of them. 
The leaders in the employing class, have 
been chosen by a process of natural selec- 
tion, which sometimes, it is true, has 
brought bad men to the front, but which 
would not tolerate incompetent ones. 
Labor parties have failed for the same 
reason given by the author for the failure 
of co-operative enterprises in business: 
incompetent and dishonest management, 
selfish and impatient members, vicious 
methods of doing business. The leaders 
of capital have been chosen in a way which 
afforded protection against some of these 
things. The leaders of labor have not. 
Does our author really suppose that the 
passage of a few bills in Congress for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
wage workers would have produced any 
real practical results, without beginning 
at the bottom instead of the top? He 
talks as if he did, but we find it difficult 
to believe that he means what he says. 

Where labor laws have been backed by 
men who are ready to work for them, we 
have accomplished something. This is 
the reason for the iufluence of the old- 
time guilds, of which Mr. Newton says 
that ‘‘the secret of their success lay in the 
real mastership that was exercised.” That 
was precisely it. They had the power in 
themselves. The feudal state was simply 
@ means which they used in the exercise 
of their power, often little more than an 
instrument of their own creating. The 
moment the force of the guilds decayed 
the machinery did more harm than good. 
The real lesson of all this history is pre- 
cisely the opposite of that which is here 
derived from it. It does not show that 
where there is a machine there will be in- 
dustrial power behind it, but where there 
is real industrial power the political con- 
trol will follow. When Mr. Powderly 
or Mr. George and their followers have 
proved themselves the most moderate, the 
most pertinacious, and the most thor- 
oughly disciplined men in the country, 
they will be able to enforce almost any 
legislation that they please. We are in- 
clined to think that by that time they will 
have already become capitalists them- 
selves. 

Se eT ee! ee 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Buchholz Family, in its Parts I and 
II, by Dr. Julius Stinde, of Berlin, comes to 
us in a fluent translation which very nicely 
conveys the humor and satire of the famous 
originals. Those who keep themselves more 
or less posted upon current light literature 
in Germany will remember that these high- 
ly amusing papers, purport to be written by 
“Frau Wilhelmine Buchholz, wife of 
Herr Carl Buchholz,” a worthy Berlin lady 
of the middle class, intensely domestic, per- 





ectly satisfied with her husband, her fami- 
ly and that portion of solid comfort which 
Heaven has allotted to her;so thatshe has 
an admirable platform from which to assist, 
correct, scold, abuse and minutely describe 
each and all of asmall circle of Berlin neigh- 
bors with whom she is intimate day and 
night. It is aperfect picture of daily life on 
such a social plane, which this gossipy,good- 
tempered but decidedly opinionated Frau 
Buchholz draws. A thread of continuity 
holds her various chapters together. We 
get into the very heart of the German peo 
ple through her talkativeness. One sees ex- 
actly what is German character, among the 
Buchholz, the Krause, the Bergfeldt, the 
Weigelt houses and the rest of the families 
who are all the time visiting together, 
discussing domestic affairs, enjoying de- 
lightful little excursions in company, and 
perpetually quarreling and making up. 
week in and week out. The book re- 
minds one (making wide allowance for 
the difference in local color and national 
temperaments) of many elements of the 
““Widow Bedott Papers,’’ ‘My Opinions 
and Betsey Bobbett’s,”’ and other collections 
of papers like them; but such literary work 
in our country has largely been devoted toil 
lustrating rural life and character, and the 
‘Buchholz Family” is absolutely German and 
citified in its concerns and types. It is a very 
droll and remarkably illustrative volume. 
The second part is, as is often the case when 
written to gratify a public demand for a 
sequel, not nearly so spontaneous and amus- 
ingly homelike in its matter as the initial 
collection, and there is nothing in it as 
funny as ‘‘ Why We Had to go the Seaside,”’ 
or ‘“Whitmonday in the Wagonette,” or 
“The Last Coffee Party,” and that exciting 
matrimonial campaign by which Frau 
Buchholz finally succeeds in marrying off 
her dear daughter, Emmi, to the very inde- 
pendent Dr. Wrenzchen. It is the homely, 
every-day character of the narrator and the 
incidents she descants upon that make Frau 
Buchholz so agreeable a guest. (New_York: 
Scribners.) 

Mr. Blackmore’s Spring Haven: A Tale 
0} the Great War, ia a semi-historical novel 
of English rural life at the time of the ex- 
pected Napoleonic Invasion. It is very long; 
full of delightful pictures, nice expression 
of country character, and abundant, espe- 
cially toward its later chapters,in melodra- 
matic incident—enough, in fact, to furnish 
forth two or three novels of less dimensions 
and elaborateness. But it is not usual to 
read a book which turns on such a plot, which 
evidently proposes to tell a stirring life-like 
story, with such calm interest and so little 
acceleration of the pulse—even in reaching 
these catastrophes meant to be very stirring 
indeed. The pace is slow, and there is an 
artificiality which detracts from dramatic 
effect, again and again. The characters 
lack firmness and the consistency of flesh 
and blood. Even Napoleon and the heroic 
Nelson partake of the lay-figure quality 
belonging to the prominent personages; 
and it is those elements of the novel 
which we presume the author cared less 
about, the landscape-pictures, the hum- 
ble country-folk, its bits of homely humor 
and sense, and, in a word, whatever is more 
in keeping with the atmosphere of ‘“‘ Lorna 
Doone ’’ than a lurid chronicle of a period 
of suspense and excitement, which will in- 
duce the reader to pursue his patient way 
through so extended a story. The work is 
altogether more ambitious than impressive; 
more elaborate than possessed of the rugged 
power it should exhibit. (New York: Har- 
pers.) 


The Alkahest (a well adapted title) is the 


latest addition to the Balzac translations 
published by Roberts Brothers, a series 
which has been received with the warmth 
it merits, from the initial issue. The trans- 
lation of the novels chosen has invariably 
been of the highest excellence; and the 
same careful hand is to be recognized in the 
book before us. Wecan imagine Balzac’s 
pleasure if he had known that the ‘‘ Come- 
die Humaine” would some day be so wor- 
thily pressed upon the notice of those who 
cannot enjoy his wonderful social philoso- 
phy in French. 

Worth Winning, by Mrs. H. Lovatt Cam- 
eron. The plot of this pastoral grew on 
castanean boughs long ago—the aristocratic 
young man in debt who is ordered to wed a 
daughter of affluence, when, in order to fur- 
ther complicate matters, he is entangled 
with a vulgar rural beauty, who is disposed 
to make mischief for all concerned. Mrs. 
Cameron has set forth this twice-ten-thou- 
sand-times-told story in as conventional a 
manner as it deserves; and to young and 
gushy readers of the feminine gender it may 
be tolerable. Not so tous. (Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The crispness of dialogue, brisk motion of 
narrative and general attribute of a sprightly 
little society novel very entertainingly 





written A Child of the Century, by John T. 
Wheelwright, is to be most kindly spoken 
of. There is not much in the book, either as 
to quantity or deep intellectuality; but then 
we have had store of very long and very 
intellectual works of fiction, and in this sort 
of a contrast to some of them, like the mat- 
ters and things in the well-known song, ‘It 
depends on the way itis done.’’ The book 
will be a capital one to take for companion- 
ship on a European steamer—where Mr. 
Thomas Sewell meets a perfectly delight- 
ful, unconventional girl, Miss Genevieve 
O’Hara, like himself crossing to Europe. 
The acquaintance very vivaciously begun 
under such pleasant pilgrim circumstances 
is continued at intervals, after that paradise 
of Americans, Paris, is attained; and duly 
resumed when Sewell and the charming 
Genevieve return to their own country, of 
course to make the intimacy a matrimonial 
permanency. Mr. Wheelwright’s talent at 
repartee and looking at things in a droll 
way shines out in this capital summer story. 
His pages are dotted with clever speeches 
and fancies. The balance, too, is excellent, 
and the Pennimans and Mr. Edmands afford 
a capital variety in types, familiar to us but 
seldom more neatly hit off. There is per- 
haps a trifle too much politics—but one could 
excuse more, in view ofsuch shrewd, healthy 
knowledge of human nature added to so 
much wit. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 
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FROM the press of the Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard (C. T. Dillingham, New York) we 
have a new edition of the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke’s Life and Times of Jesus as 
Related by Thomas Didymus. The revision 
the work has undergone applies to minor 
corrections and leaves the general form un- 
changed. It belongsin a class with works of 
which Becker’s “‘ Gallus’ and later ‘* Philo- 
Christus,’’ are examples, and may be briefly 
described as the author’s exposition of the 
evangelical history in a historico-dramatic 
rather than a didactic or critical form. Lit- 
tle need be added to our notice of the first 
edition, except to say that the author’s 
rationalizing tendency, which is very strong 
in the treatment of the miracles, is modified 
by his championship of the Fourth Gospel 
as authentic and his belief in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead as the 
corner-stone of Christianity. The history is 
supposed to be narrated by Thomas Didy- 
mus, who is described according to the well- 
known tradition as having gone a missionary 
apostle to Malabar. Dr. Clarke does not need 
to be reminded that Thomas’s ‘Alexandrine 
scholarship, his acquaintance with Philo, 
with Plato and probably with Essenism are 
unhistorical as well as the character as- 
signed to ‘“‘Miriam’’—the representative 
of Mary Magdalene, as a kind of wife dis- 
carded by Herod the Great. This is so ob- 
vious a criticism that we must assume these 
points to be taken deliberately into the nar- 
rative under the liberties of semi-fiction, for 
the sake of giving the author an opportuni- 
ty to note some Greco-Alexandrine and 
Essenic elements which he believes himself 
able to point out in primitive Christianity. 
His position on these points, is of course 
debatable. If valid at all it can only be 
maintained in such modified terms or such 
infinitesimal dilution as to be of the least 
comparative importance. The defect we feel 
most seriously in the book is its rationaliz- 
ing expositions, as, for example, the feeding 
of the five thousand which is described, not 
as a miraculous expansion of the five loaves, 
but as a marvelous appeal to the confidence 
and generosity of the multitude which re- 
sulted in their bringing out their hidden 
stores and providing an unexpected abun- 
dance. The merit of the book is its quiet 
championship of the evangelical history as 
genuine history, and its reverent and de- 
vout spirit. Apart from this we may note 
the vivid reproduction of contemporaneous 
life, the elaboration of the details of the his- 
toric, geographic and social environment, 
and the general grace and sweetnessof the 
narrative. 


....An unusually interesting study of 
The Doctrine of the Atonement comes to us 
from the press of the Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, by a Welsh, divine the 
Rev. Dr. Lewis Edwards,composed original- 
ly in the author’s native Welsh, and trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. David Charles 
Edwards of Balliol College, Oxford. It is 
composed like Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo? in 
the form of an interlocution between a dis- 
ciple and his teacher—a method which has 
the disadvantage of fastening acertain want 
of order on the discussion, balanced, however 
to some degree by the opportunity it gives 
for restatement and the bringing up of old 
points as often as they are required for re- 
capitulation. The discussion follows a gen- 
eral order, discussing successively the essen- 
tial elements of the Christian Atonement, its 





relations to God, to Christ, to man and to 
the history of the Church. The author’s 
theme is that the essence of the Atonement 
lies in the two principles of merit and surety. 
He discusses these points with great acute- 
ness and suggestiveness, turning them over 
and over and considering them in every pos- 
sible light and relation. This view is not a 
new one, though we are inclined to say that 
the author’s study of it and representation 
of itis. He has, at all events, succeeded in 
putting a meaning into the merit of Christ, 
and in exhibiting that merit in a relation to 
the salvation of sinners which though 
not in itself new will be to most 
readers. The same may be said of 
the doctrine of Christ’s suretyship as main- 
tained in this volume. The attractive fea- 
ture of the discussion to us is that it puts 
the work of Christ upon absolute grounds of 
ethical righteousness and discusses it as a 
transaction on the moral plane, and not on 
the lower plane of commercialism or re- 
ligious politics where it is so often left. The 
discussion moves strictly within the limits 
of orthodoxy, but within those limits, it 
concerns itself only with the best, broadest, 
and deepest thoughts. We have doubts 
whether the “merit’’ which the author 
views asthe basis of the Atonement is really 
more than aright, acquired by Christ to 
make the offer of salvation; but the discus- 
sion, both of this point and of the nature of 
Christ’s suretyship is in the best and most 
fruitful theological style. It is both reward- 
ing and stimulating. 


...-In The American Electoral System, by 
Charles A. O’Neil, LL.B., we have a more or 
less voluminous review of the history of our 
Presidential campaigns from the first to the 
last, with the conclusion drawn that the 
electoral system isa failure, and that some 
constitutional reform is urgent, which shall 
rearrange the basis of election upon a more 
equal basis and prohibit a secgndterm. The 
author does not give sufficient weight to the 
consideration that the Republic is not a 
simple Democracy in which the states are 
provinces or departments, but a federation 
in which the states are the high contracting 
parties. Inequalities of population have 
nothing to do with the right of the matter, 
so long as the basis of the election is not 
population but states. The majority in each 
state decides how that state shall vote, but 
the election of President is made by the 
states. There is no question of natural right 
applicable to such a matter. It is a question 
of political constitution. Whether the per- 
manence of the electoral system is desir- 
able or not depends on our estimate of the 
Federal system. If the United States are to 
remain a Federation of States, the election 
of President will have to be made by the 
states. There are inconveniences con- 
nected with the electoral system which rep- 
resent this idea. An argument can be 
made for the pure democracy of a general 
poll. But those of us who value the Federal 
idea and believe in the states as important in 
the political system of the country find it 
easy to believe also that their importance is 
great enough to make it worth while to pay 
a price for and to suffer some inconvenience 
to support them. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50). The latest admission to 
the Messrs. Putnam’s ‘“‘ Questions of the 
Day ”’ series, is The Fishery Question: Its 
Origin, History, and Present Situation, by 
Charles Isham. The basis of this valuable 
review of the Canadian Fishery question is 
a thesis in the United States History Semi- 
nar, of the Graduate Department of Har- 
vard. It is provided with a map of the fish- 
ing grounds and a short bibliography. Mr. 
Isham has studied the subject carefully, and 
writes with the judicial impartiality of a 
student whose sole interest is that of truth 
and justice. 





.... There is no mere important nor as the 
result proved more influential event in the 
history of education and particularly of 
female education in this country, than the 
founding of Mount Holyoke Seminary in 
1837. It had two good stones in its founda- 
tion; one was an idea, and the other was 
Christian faith. The whole work was ideal- 
ized in Miss Lyon, who both made it and 
was made by it, and gave to it such a start 
that none of the brilliant and more mu- 
nificently endowed foundations of later 
times have had any other effect on it,in their 
friendly rivalry, than to stimulate its prog- 
ress and to vindicate the soundness of the 
basis on which it stands. Weare glad to 
see that the end of the first half century of 
its work has brought out an historical vol- 
ume, and that this volume is in all respects 
what it should be, a handsome octavo, plen- 
tifully illustrated, containing full accounts 
of the school, its development, the initial 
suggestions from which it sprung, the work- 
ers who have developed it and are now 
in charge, and particularly notices of 
Miss Lyon. The history is in general ar- 
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ranged under the five administrations of 
Miss Lyon, Miss Chapin, Miss French, Miss 
Ward, and Miss Blanchard. Nothing is 
more interesting in the history of this 
school than its religious career—which is 
given with sympathetic and reverent care. 
Nor have the editors omitted to glance at 
the work done by the graduates of the 
school, and its effect on the founding, of 
other institutions, particularly in the mis- 
sion field. A really great page of this his- 
tory is its connection with Christian mis- 
sions. The whole institution is penetrated 
with the missionary spirit, even more so if 
possible than the famous seminary at Basle, 
and the history is shot through and through 
in every chapter, if not in every page, with 
the irrepressible interest of the editor and 
of the school in this great work. (History 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, South Hadly, 
Mass., during its First Half Century, 1837- 
1887. Edited by Mrs. Sarah D. (Locke) 
Stow, of the class of 1859, and published by 
the Seminary.) 


..Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, has 
done a remarkably public-spirited and effect- 
ive piece of work in connection with the 
promotion of his Education Bill by publish- 
ing in quarto form a compendious state- 
ment of the whole case. It contains in ad- 
dition to numerous expressions of opinion 
on the subject from individuals and from 
public bodies, the Bill, as passed by the 
Senate, March 5th, 1886, by a vote of thirty- 
six to eleven; the Bill as originally drafted 
and introduced by Mr. Blair; the Bill as re- 
ported from the committee; the Bill as pass- 
ed by the Senate, April 7th, 1884, by a vote of 
thirty-three toeleven. It contains also the 
two speeches of Mr. Blair on the motion 
and forty-four tables of the highest impor- 
tance compiled from the Census returns of 
1880 and returns of the National Bureau of 
Education and other authentie sources, 
showing with as much accuracy as can be 
reached in sucha matter the illiteracy of 
the United States. These tables carry the 
argument in them. They are the case on 
which the appeal for national aid is made. 
They cannot be obtained elsewhere, as except 
toa limited extent, the educational statistics 
of the Census of 1880 have not been and will 
not be published. The statistics collected in 
these tables have been largely prepared by or 
under the direction of the Hon. John Eaton, 
long the United States Commissioner of 
Education. They are not only the best exhi- 
bition of the case now accessible, but no 
better can be prepared, and they must re- 
main the permanent and authoritative ex- 
hibition of the facts. (American News Co.: 
New York, paper, 25c.) 


..The Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have 
their imprimatur on the edition for the 
American market of The Rothschilds: The 
Financial Rulers of Nations, by John 
Reeves, a well-made and _ well-written 
volume which traces the history of these 
great bankers in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Reeves is well acquainted 
with the myths and legends which have 
grown up in the world’s wonder over the 
success of the great firm. He does 
not disdain to embellish his pages 
with them, but unlike Professor 
Hosmer in his “Story of the Jews,” 
he distinguishes between fact and fancy 
and brings his narrative down to the basis of 
reality. Afterall, the most wonderful thing 
in the history of this house has been that 
through all these years their extension into 
new fields and the multiplication and 
change of partners, the firm has adhered to 
the counsel of its old founder, Mayer of the 
Red Shield, and acted together in perfect 
unanimity. That they have been able to do 
so is the highest possible testimony to the 
hereditary qualities of the race. Mr. 
Reeves tells the story with great intelligence. 
He has not only collected the biographic 
facts, but has also mastered the financial 
knowledge which is required to understand 
them. 


.... The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publish in a well made 16mo The Phillips 
Exeter Lectures,delivered in 1885-1886 before 
the Phillips Exeter Academy. They are: 
‘*Physical, Mental and Spiritual Exercises,” 
by the Rev. E. E. Hale; “‘ Habit and Its In- 
fluences in the Training at School,’’ by Dr. 
McCosh ; ‘‘Socialism,’’ by President Francis 
A. Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; ‘‘The Spontaneous Effort in 
Scholarship,” by President Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth ; ‘‘The Sentiment of Reverence,” by 
President Carter of Williams; ‘‘Men: 
Made, Self-Made, and Unmade,” by Presi- 
dent Robinson of Brown; ‘The Ideal 
Scholar,” by Dr. Noah Porter; and “ Bio- 
graphy,” by the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
President Walker has printed his address in 
the enlarged form it received in being re- 
written for Scribner’s Magazine. The 
thers are as delivered, and make a notable 





collection of addresses from men at the head 
of our greatest colleges and two divines 
who have probably as large an audience 
among educated young men as any two 
other men in the country. What such men 
would select to say to such an audience 
could not fail of making both an interest- 
ing and valuable book. 


..An interesting memorial of H. B. M. 
Victoria’s semi-centennial is the ‘“ Jubilee 
Edition” of Loftie’s Windsor Castle, with a 
Description of the Park, Tower and Neigh- 
borhood, fully illustrated with sketches of 
the building and details of construction. 
The history of the castle goes back to the 
dim beginnings of the English race. Even 
the origin of the name is doubtful. Mr. 
Loftie has explored carefully on his own ac- 
count and availed himself of the abundant 
labors of others. He has not confined himself 
to the exterior history of the castle. Its inter- 
esting and historical interior and contents 
have also been written up in his pages with 
as much care and detail as the necessary 
brevity of such a volume would allow. The 
history of Windsor Castle is in no inconsid- 
erable degree the history of England which 
hasits fitting symbol in the rich, varied, old 
and yet ever new and indomitable castle, 
which is illustrated so well by both pen and 
pencil in this volume. (Macmillan & Co.) 


..An official report on the side of the 
complaints has been published of The An- 
dover Case, with an Introductory Histori- 
cal Statement. It contains brief summa- 
ries of the arguments of the respondent Pro- 
fessors and the full text of the Arguments 
of the Complainants and their counsel, 
together with the Decision of the Board of 
Visitors, and a brief summary of the protest 
and report of the Trustees. (Stanley and 
Usher: Boston.) 
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The Century this month has a little of 
everything, and much of nothing in particu- 
lar, the Civil War excepted; but the general 
result is a more scientific than popular table 
of contents. Dr. Buckley’sstudy of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science and the Mind Cure’”’ is, how- 
ever, of value and interest to the speculative 
reader; and there is an excellent short story 
by H. S. Edwards, ‘Sister Todhunter’s 
Heart.”’ Harper’s is a notably readable issue 
with Mr. Bowker’s paper on ‘‘A Printed 
Book ’’ (decidedly a more interesting indus- 
trial study than beer or pork-packing), Cap- 
tain King’s “Cadet Life at West Point,” 
and Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s amus- 
ing bit from real life in the White Moun- 
tain region, ‘‘ Aunt Randy: an Entomologi- 
cal Sketch.”’ Inthe Magazine of American 
History ‘‘Henry Laurens in the London 
Tower” is the initial article, illustrated 
with a highly interesting portrait. Mr. 
George E. Woodberry’s fine ode ‘‘ My Coun- 
try,’”’ Miss Isabel F. Hapgood’s paper ‘“‘Count 
Tolstol and the Public Censor” contri- 
butions by Horace E. Scudder, Agnes Rep- 
plier, H. C. Bunner, and William C. Law- 
ton are prominent in the Atlantic. In 
Scribner’s for light reading ‘‘ A Girl’s Life 
Eighty Years Ago,” will be counted delight- 
ful by elderly or young people, and Dr. Sar- 
gent’s paper on ‘‘ The Physical Proportions 
of the Typical Man” and a long batch of 
those Thackeray Letters (likely to prove but 
too few, after all, for the wishes of the Mag- 
azine’s saeueetie are among the contents. 
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Mr. G. H. WILSON has brought out his 
‘Musical Year Book of the United States’’ 
for the season of 1886-87, a valuable little 
index to performances of music and produc- 
tions of new works in the leading cities of 
the country. The space given to Boston, 
and to such minor occurrences such as 
small concerts and the work of various quar- 
tet and quintet clubs is scarcely in good 
proportion and thereby the handbook seems 
needlessly local as to Boston; but otherwise 
Mr. Wilson’s annual pamphlet is something 
decidedly valuable to musicians in general, 
throughout the country. 


.-Benjamin & Bell, the newly organ- 
ized Broadway house, have several inviting 
volumes in their catalogue. A curious re- 
print they will bring out, first strikes the 
eye—viz., the scarce old satire, entitled ‘‘The 
Poets and Poetry of America,” a pamphlet, 
first published in 1847 in Philadelphia by 
Wm. S. Young, who did business at 173 Race 
Street. The editor (who hides his identity 
under the name of “‘ Geoffrey Quarles ’’), has 
written an ingenious introductory argument 
to prove that the author of the satire who 
signs himself ‘‘ Layante’’ was Edgar Allan 
Poe. A volume of “‘Society Verse by Amer- 
ican Writers,’’ selected by Ernest De Lancey 
Pierson (which will include about eighty 
poems by well-known authors). A novel by 





Edgar Saltus, entitled ‘Mr. Incoul’s Ad- 
venture,” and Mr. Appleton Morgan’s 
“‘Shakspeare in Fact and Fiction,’ are also 
n pressof Messrs. Benjamin & Bell. 


..Macmillan & Co. announce that their 
edition of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,” 
which the author of ‘‘Dr. Johnson: His 
Friends and His Critics,’ has been preparing 
for so many years, is on the eve of publica- 
tion. Itis stated, as to this work, so long 
in hand, that the editor has been favored 
with the loan of many unpublished letters 
of Johnson, and has thus been able to clear 
up some obscure points in his history. He 
has likewise taken every opportunity of 
verifying Boswell’s statements and refer- 
ences and those of former editors, and gen- 
erally has spared no pains to render this 
Clarendon Press Edition of the life worthy 
of the author and his work. Besides por- 
traits and other illustrations the work will 
contain a concordance of Johnson’s sayings 
and avery elaborate index, this last being 
intended to form a key to the mass of litera- 
ture and anecdote which has accumulated 
round the name of “the great lexicogra- 
pher.’’ 
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ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 


New York to Watkins’ Glen, Rochester, BaBele, 
Chautauqua and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway. 


NEW YORK TO vt rg yr) BUFFALO 
AND NIAGARA FALLS, 
Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad 
NEWPORT ROUTE. 


New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R. 
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famous author will be quickened and intensified by 
this volume, in which Count Tolstoi’s whole system of 
philosophy is concretely revealed—and the latest 
phase in the evolution of the author’s peculiar views 
is presented under the guise of short allegorical tal 
or tracts for the common people of Russia. 


Y. P. Ss. Cc. E. 


ST. PAUL'S PROBLEM AND 
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By Faye Huntington, 12mo, $1.25. 
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For Sale by all Booksellers. 
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A HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR STATESMEN, OUR SCHOLARS, OUR 
MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 





Appletons’ Cyclopedia 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES CRANT WILSON and JOHN FISKE. 


“ APPLETONS’ CYCLOP ADIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY,” now in course of publication, will con- 
tain a biographical sketch of every person eminent in Americancivil and military history, in law 


and politics, in divinity, literature, and art, in science, and in invention. 


Its plan includes distin- 


guished persons born abroad that are related to our national history, and embraces all the coun- 


tries of North and South America. 


While the biographies, in depicting the lives of the great actors 


in American annals, include a record of events, the work affordsin addition an account of what 
has been accomplished in the walks of literature, science, art, and industry. It ther.fore when 
completed will be a history of the New World in every branch of human achievement. 

Numerous flattering testimonials have been received from distinguished gentlemen highly prais- 
ing the first volume, a few of which we here subjoin: 


From the Hon. GeorGE BANCROFT. 
“The msst complete volume that exists on the subject.” 


From the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


* Surprisingly we il done. 
will be indispensable.’ 


From NoAu Porter, D.D., 


To any interested in American history or literature the book 


LL.D., ex-President of Yale College. 


“Tt is with great pleasure that I certify to the excellence of the first volume of Appletons’ 


Cyclodedia of American ee 
From the Hon. ¥ 


. R. Warte, Chief-Justice of the United States. 


“T have looked it over with pant care, and find nothing to say except in praise.” 


This great work will be completed in six volumes, 8vo, each containing between seven and 


eight hundred pages. Each volume 


will be illustrated with ten fine steel portraits and several 


hundred smaller vignette portraits and views of the birthplaces, residences, monuments and 


tombs of distinguished Americans. 
Price, $5.00 per volume. 


Sold only by subscription. 


D. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Behind the Blue Ridge. 


A Homely Narrative of Southern Life and Character. 
By FRANCbS COURTENAY BAYLOR, anther of “On 
Both Sides,” etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $1. 


“It is exceedingly bright and clever. Its cha adios 
plots, and admirable wit and humor, alike proclaim 
the high merit of Miss Baylor as 4 writer in her 
chosen field.” — Washington Public Opinion. 


The Deserter. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. This powerful 
story of army society life a »pe ars in LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE for May, 1887. Price 25 cents; or bound 
in half eloth, 30 cents. 


Saint Michael. 


A ROMANCE, From the German of E. WERNER, trans- 
lated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 


Taken by Siege. 


l2mo, Extracloth. $1.25. 


Wallingford. 


A Story of American Life. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


A Summer in Old Port 
Harbor. 


A Novel, 


A Novel. By W.H. Metcalf. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
Mistaken Paths. 
A Novel. By HeRBERT G. DicK. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Bellona’s Husband. 


By HUDLOR GENONE. I2mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


Thekla. 
A STORY OF VIENNESE MUSICAL LIFE. 
By William Armstrong. 
Extra cloth. $1.00. 


Nineteenth Century 
Sense: 


THE PARADOX OF SPIRITUALISM. gale JOHN DARBY 
author of “Odd Hours of a Ph iclan,” “Brush- 
land,” “Hours with John Darby.’ i6mo. 
cloth. 


The Seybert Commission 
on Spiritualism. 


Report of the Commission appointed by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern spirit- 
valism in accordance with the ea es the late 

1 


A Romance. 


12mo. 


Extra 


lienry seybert. svo. Extra cloth 


New Cheap Editions, Paper Covers, 
The Old Mam’selle’s Se- 
cret. 


By E. MARLITT. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. 


One ofthe Duanes. 


A Novel. By ALICE KING HAMILTON. Paper cover. 
25 cents. 


Bellona’s Husband. 


A Romance. By HUDUOR GENONE, Paper cover. 25 
cents. 





WISTER, 


*,*For sale by all Bookse tle rs, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


716 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 

Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books at mar- 
velously low prices. Liberal terms to libraries. ry 
yey paid for old books. pone. ROHDE & CO. 

Tend 9 Co ‘ourtiandt St.. N. Y. 
@END ‘to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 W aphington, Street,Boston, Mass., for the 

owe rest rates in all papers. 


NEWSPA PER 





TES, 41 PARK Row, m) 
ADVERTISIN G “AGENT. 


Bought out 8S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1886. 





The volumes will appear at intervals of four to six months. 
VOLUMES ONE AND TWO ARE NOW READY. 


he nts wanted for districts not yet assigned. 
APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





A Whole Year in Matthew. 


Important ites to the 8S. S. 
Lessons for the Year be- 
ginning July, 1887. 


I. 
The Inner Life of Christ. 


As Pevealed in the ieeeel of Matthew, B 

SEPH tne D.D. ree volumes. Eac 

$150. Vol.1 pages). % mpeee Sayings of Mine ” 

(St. Matt. 1- “ 6 pages). “Servant of 

All” (St. Matt. Pe (3738 pages), 

bs eines Concerning Himself” (st. Matt. xvi- 
xxviii. 


“It is a brilliant and suggestive series of discourses 
on Matthew’s record of the Master. "—The Sunday- 
School Times. 


Butler’s Bible. "Reaaheis’ Com- 
mentary on the New Testa- 
ment. 


Complete in two volumes. Sunday-school edition 
(per set only), cloth, $6.00 

“It covers the four Gospels under the title of * The 
Four-fold Gospel.’ It is a consolidation of the four 
narratives into one. - annotations are selections 
from the thinkers of age, and itis supplied with 
maps and pictorial” "ih rations.”” — Sunday-School 
Times. il 


Meyer’s Commentaries on the 
New Testament. 

Complete in eleven vol Ten v now ready. 

Large svo, cloth, price $3.00 per v: en Meyer on 


Matthew, completed in one volume, will 80) 
separately. Price, $3.00. 


“ Best of all in critical thoroughness is ae Commen- 
tary of Meyer.’’—The Sunday-School Tim 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


18 and 28 Astor Place, New \ ork. 


“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper, 











STEN OGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 


} teat 9 nn S$ Method for SELF- INSTRUCTION. 
betas Reader, 150, Epitome, 25; Cope: 
speci . Mail, 


Tnstr'n SHO RT ‘HAND 


Stenographic ORT Barr. $1. D Sent stamp 





for circulars. W.W.OSGOOD Pub. Rochester, N.Y. 
SHORTHAND. sit6% HAND 


SCHOOL, has the largest attendance and best a 
vantages of any school where Phonography is taught, 
Every graduate has had a situation secured 
vw: it No student admitted who 


el cul 
510 haste we uffalo, N. ¥. 





AGENTS—WANTED. 
LADY’S COMPANION, 

A YOUNG lady, understanding French 7 English, 
wishes a situation as Lady’s Companion or as Gover- 
ness to a few children, would not object to travel, 
Best of references given. Address, M. J. Riendeau, 
St. Johns, Providence, Quebec. 

WA NTED—A house-kee 
lege of young women; one 
seeing the management of the cuisine and apart- 
An_ Englishw — fer Reference 
ernecee with a eeeceticn. & dress, 

H. T 78 Wa gton 3St., Newport, Rhode Island, 


th TO SS A DAY ‘Samples worth 1 50 FREE. 
Sed Lies not under the horse’s feet. Writ te, BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REINHOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 

Men and Women wanted. 

$5 to $10 A DAY. One agent writes: “IJ make 
from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can moe, it ompes day in 
the year.” Another, “ ook 8 Fain abou it three 
days.” Terms free, Jas. H oe Pub’ isher, Boston. 





r of experiance for a col- 
horough y capable of over- 








ELSON’S 






Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


MUSIC. 


FREE! 


Are you a Singing Class Teacher? 


If 80, send us your name and 


and we will mail you Free Ere ecu mple 
copy of “THE TEACHERS’ UB,’ ™ By 
Geo. F. Root, a very valuable little work containing 
the elementary principles of music and the best 
method of teaching them. This offer holds good until 
Sept. Ist, 1, only. 

ers’ Club” is 25 cents. 


The JOHN CHURCH co., 
Cincinnati. oO. 


BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 
Z . ollection for em ne Just Out! 
ORDS: Pure, Soul-refreshin pel. 
M USIC: The Richest Melody. pool P plece a 
A Responsive Service for each Mont 
Larger and clearer type than any other 8.-S. singing 


boo! 
FAR SU peRigR IN EVERY WAY! 
B ber press $30 per 1 — . 
eac 











The sgzier price of ‘* Teach- 


sem. 











sr 


DEST TEACHERS. 





AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN, 


promptly provided for Foseities, § Schools,Colleges 
Sk ‘eachers peepee tions. 
Cpamers of Good KA, to Parents. 
ool Property rented and so 


ool and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J.W. SCHEMERHORN & Co. East 14th Street, N. Y. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "s".x2""* 
Ladies, 

The fifty-ninth year opene on a Thursday, September 

&th. For catalogues apply to W. F. DRAPER, for ad- 

mission, to Miss PHTLENA McK EEN, Principal, An- 

dov er, Mass. 


"ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
HoRACE E. Samira, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N. Y. 


~ BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


a. hy with power to confer degrees, was 
oorpore: and endowed by the State of 
Mary nd in 1860. 4 has an able Faculty, with all 
the appointments of a first-class institution, and 
affords every facility for a thorough, Re ye 
and practical eens ion. It has educa 
ates and t and sent forth 200 teac ah, nae are 
filling responsible positions. The fortieth year opens 


Sept. 
N.C, BROOKS, M.A., LL.D.,, Pres‘t, 
ANGOR THEOL OGICAL Seay, 


‘ull corps of teachers. 
ress ¥--4 Francis B. Deno E fae Maine, 








Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


A ee gg = bm Seminary. Superb — buildings steam 
henter. College preparatory, ercial and four 
gener a1 graduat: ng ~ y for ladies. ‘and gentlemen. 

Teachers; Four Literary 


Societies ; a free lec ture course each term; Prizes in 
Oratory, in Music and for Scholarship. $495 pe 
year for all studies ie exces Art and Music. tech, 
‘or new catalogue, address 


year mogne © Sept. 
PACING, D.D., FORT EDWARD, N. NY. 
For Young 


GANNETT INSTITUTE satis Bee 


Yept. 28, est. For Circular apply t y (c 
in Geo, oy ee A.M., 60 Chester Sq.. Boston, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. 46th year Derits. Thursday, > ~ 17 
ith. For catalogues address GE MILLS, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY— _- 
ts 32nd year, Sept. Mth, 
re Sejentiti Schools an 











HOWARD, GOLLEGIATE LANSTE 


Preparatory, Classical 
courses. For circulars address EMMA 0.CO 
cipal,or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’y, W Bridgewater, "Mass, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt. Holyeke Plan, Board et Tuition $200. 
Twenty- ninth year opens Sept. sth, 1s8' 


Address MISS EVANS, Principal, Tehasiniion. oO. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed aw leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 = 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part 1. . 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FCUNDATION. 


{tis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of cate of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Study and Calendar, 
address REV. JAMES Cc. MACKENZIE, PH.D, 
ad LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J 
LS DON, HA L Tis pou 'GHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


A Girls’ Boarding Schoo] of the best class. 
catalogues, xddress SAMU EL 3 BU CK, A.M. 


EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ORATORY, 
Literature, English Branches, Fe we German, 
Italian, etc. LARGEST and Best Equipped in the 
World. 10 —— Instructars, 2186 Students lent yer, Board 
with Steam Heat and Electric Light. 
Fall Tere S basins Spt § 8, 1887. IlI'd Calendar tree Ad- 
RJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


For 


N.C. Y, L.—Educate your delicate daughter in a 
mild, bracing winter climate. NASHVILLE (TENN. 5 
COLLEGE FOR YOUNG Lavres, isthe reading Southern 
School for weer Ww eA of wome 

F. PRICE, 'D.D., Pres. 


tii nee. Oberlin, o. 

rs both sexes the best 

be aah nF advantages 

at the lowest cost. Health- 

ful; no saloons; best re- 

ligious influences; elective otadies in 314 students last 

year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J . Marsh, Sec 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF beta. -Undert! oc ‘ol- 

lege management. ax building. Superior instruction 


“ase Oberlin. 


RIcE, Director. Se 


OGONTZ SCHOOL — 


For Young Ladies, 


ro — from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 

i beeln te cious country seat of JAY ( COOKE, 
will be nts th rty-eighth. year, Wednesday, Septem- 
reireulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 


Stringed ‘instruments, 








ARDEENS Soucey BULL Erin 
AGENCY, Tracuse, y be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers end to taform no Pothers. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


porn SEXES, JOHN I. BLAIR FOUNDATION. 
English, Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Draw- 
ealthy location; extensive a 
ms 
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~ PeNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1700 | Green Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
FOR Sosmmne | — DAY PUPILS. 
ts aim is to hi = girls to me accurate thinkers 
i cultured an toltigent wc women. Post Graduate 
Courses a specialty. ‘European Vacation Tours. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MISS ANNE HATHAWAY BROWN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 7% and 
787 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Fali term begins 
September 2ist, 1:57. 


FOR, LARGER, SALARIES, 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, suppplies schools, col- 
leges and families in the West ‘and South with Super- 
intendents, prineieel 0 and Teachers for os exere Gop gopert- 
ment of work Ve REEMAN BROC 
West 23a Street, New York, 
I \HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, OF SAINT 
PAUL, ARDS N CITY, L, L., 
nts unusual advantages in the way of accommo- 
fatto a, equipment. and location. The discipline is firm 
+4 —-3 Insti oo - up to the standard of 
schoo repares pupils for College, 
$2. Schools, ) Ney Danae and Naval Acad- 
emies. Chem rator. — lete in its appoint- 
16 teachers emperor. Military system under 
U.S. Army Officer. For further 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEVAN 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


YHELTENHAM ACADEMY, CHELTEN HILLS, 
ada. Pomenioen’ year. Fine buildings 





or more desir- 
able positions 


articulars and 
MOORE, A.B, 


and grounds. pares boys for college or business. 
Resident masters. sititary on, "fier Hector, Terms, 
For catalo e Rector: REV 3: 

‘LEMENTS, D.D., 5) a 4, 
CAM P H A RVARD 

The Summer («amp for Yo oys. 

is legate’ on one of New Hampshire’: Ay ag Be lakes, 
and furnishes a rational out-door life. Under compe- 
tent supervision members en  d in manly sports and 
build up bodily strength. Tht ear. No book study. 
3’ Cam in St. Nicholas, June, 1885.) Address 
Ree NICHOLS. Highest references. Holderness, N. H. 











REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carrel, N.Y. 
Dp pens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. Tiustraved circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


pte y y 00., 
Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
MISS FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS * i. BONNEY, 

* SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. A, DILLAYE. 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 
—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September 15th, 1887. 

AD E MY 


RLY VERVIEW 2 Ac i2 5 N 


ear, Prepares thoroughly for College, 
the cibvernnent meee and Business. Military 
BEE & AMEN, Principals.” 


ROANOKE C OL LEGE. 

nthe yr izgiala Mountains, 
egreret courses for degrees. French and German 
ken. Special attention to English. 
st moral and aoe to influences. 
== $149, $1 








Large library. 
Expenses for 9 
76 or $204 (including, fees, board, etc., 

etc.). Students from many States, Ind. Ter. and "Mex- 
ico. Graduates in 28 States and Territories. Thirty- 
fifth session begins Sept. Mth. For Catalogue ete., ad- 
dress, JULIUS D. DIKEHER, President, Salem, Va. 


RO Q Cc K (LAND, COLLEGE 


ORADUATING cou VERSITY PREPARA- 


TORY and BUSINESS 
YOUNG 1 LADIES. For Boys and Young Men. 


Successful School at popular rates. 


bd backward pu . music, m —_ languages 
telegraphy. Send for new Next year 
_ opens Sept, 14th, W. H. BANNIS . rs. M., Frin, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL C ont BGLATE ees c 4 taay. Vinshhiees 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location ery 
and healthful. Session begins September 14th 
1887. send for catalogue. 

FRI ISBEE, D.D.. President, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 53d year Sept.8. Fine Library, Lab- 
oratory, Cbservatory and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 








bases —_e of Rome nfluences. Send for circular to 
j. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
Ms WILKINSON’S HOM? 
CHOOL Kor GIRLS, Syracuse, N. 
Only ten pupils Refers to Rev. Henry Ward batches’ 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa May Alcott. 

Our } are fighting the greatest Battle 
Seven ont the 19th Century against great 
a odds, but the public being with us 
Word Oc. 

System the odds are that much lessened. 
or : The WHEREWITHAL CO 
Education. | Philadelphia, Pa, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EASTHAMPTON, MAS 
Rev. William Gallagher, {L — — Boston Latin 
School) Princi —_ —= boys for any college or 
higher scientific ae Catalogues and illustrated 
le on application. fall Term begins Sept. 8, 187. 





WESLEYAN ACH ACADEM 


1 in advance will cover all tuition in the 


poy exce) 
Slst. 


8, stationery, li hts, anc small 
August to Rew M. 


for catalogue to - G. 


board. Him i abode nt of washing, room rent, heating 
Courses, together stat igh tou contingsrS, for Fall term o 
sT E, Principal 


One of the half-dozen best Predaratory and Classical * 
Schools in New England. Fxcellent facilities in Aca- 
eee mete Music,Painting, (ae Science and 

tory and Aca- 
and AT other necessary 
ot twelve weeks 
al > 
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Religious | Iutelligence. 


THE ANGLICAN MISSION TO THE 
NESTORIANS. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





AFTER many years of explorations and 
abortive projects, the High Church party 
in the Church of England has finally es- 
tablished a mission among the Nestorians 
of Persia, and plans a branch mission for 
the Nestorians of the Kurdish Mountains. 

Frequent delegations, either from the 
English Church to the Nestorians, or from 
the Nestorians to England, have been urg- 
ing such a measure with much earnest- 
ness for the last twenty-five years. On 
the part of the former, the motive has 
been to promote that union of all the 
Churches. of Christendom holding to the 
historic episcopacy, which is such a favor- 
ite idea with a party in the English 
Church. On the part of the Nestorians, 
the motive has largely been the hope of 
civil protection and pecuniary aid from 
the English nation. 

The mission, as now established, con- 
sists of the Rev. Canon MacLean and the 
Rev. Mr. Brown. Others, it is expected, 
will join them presently. Reports indi- 
cate that thus far the movement has fallen 
rather flat with the people, who have been 
awaiting it with large expectations. 

The idea of having a sort of alliance 
with the powerful Church of England, out 
of which large temporal benefits were to 
flow to them, has been a pleasing one to 
the great body of the Nestorian ecclesias- 
tics not in sympathy with the non-episco- 
pal practices and teachings of the Ameri- 
can missionaries. But it appears that the 
new missionaries, by their semi-Romish 
dress and dogmas, excite no little suspi- 
cion and fear lest they are really but allies 
to their ancient foes of Rome. The score 
or so of priests who have put themselves 
for the time under their instruction, have 
been agitated by sharp discussions. Ig- 
norant and unspiritual as they are, they 
still have a strong attachment to their 
ancient traditions, and wince at some of 
the new teachings; while the fact that no 
stipends are allowed them for the support 
of their families, still further alienates 
them from their English friends. 

We give some extracts from a communi- 
cation from Dr. Shedd in regard to the 
new English High Church Mission to the 
Nestorians of Persia and Turkey: 

“The object of this mission is thus official- 
ly stated : ‘To give instruction in Dogmatic 
Theology, and to present the English Church 
in its real character as an Ecclesia Docens, 
and teaching the truth as enshrined in those 
ecumenical councils which are recognized 
by both East and West, and are free from 
the ignorant superstitions of the Oriental 
Orthodox Church on the one side and the 
modern accretions of the Latin Church on 
the other.’ The Archbishop of Canterbury 
in his charge to the new missionaries, speaks 
of their ‘not touching questions of politics 
or of government, or of administration in 
the very slightest degree, nor of making one 
proselyte from one Church to another, nor 
of preaching to those outside of those to 
whom they are sent.’ 

“The resources they have at their com- 
mand are stated to be ‘£500 a year for five 
years from the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. Additional subscrip- 
tions are promised to the amount of £160. 
In order that the mission may be further 
developed and placed on a firmer footing, 
other subscriptions are solicited to make 
£1,000 per year. 

““ The method of the new mission as thus 
far developed, is to teach a company of 
about twenty priests [the most of them very 
ignorant and sordid men],and about twenty- 
five boys to be trained as priests; and to 
give them such instruction as will gradually 
reform the heresies, and revive the life of 
the Nestorian Church. 

“Their doctrines are very High Church, 
as isevident from the fact that Mr. Riley* 
has edited a catechism for the people in 
which occurs the prayer, ‘We venerate Thee, 
O Mother of God, because of Thee Christ 
was born. Pray for us sinners.’ Also be- 
cause they have brought with them vest- 
ments of the very highest style, that the 
Nestorians may by the ‘outward dignity with 
which the missionaries celebrate Holy Com- 
munion see that the English Church believes 





*Mr. Riley is a young English gentleman who has 
twice visited Persia in behalf of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to foward this new mission, and to whose 
energies and tact its present success is chiefly due. 





in the Real Presence and the Holy Sacrifice.’ 
They lay much stress on the binding force 
of the councils with the Holy Scriptures,and 
on ridding the Nestorians of calling Mary 
the Mother of Christ instead of the Mother 
of God, and saying there are two persons as 
well as two natures in Christ. 

*“Their relations to the Old Nestorian 
Church are not fully defined. They brought 
a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to Mar Shimoon, the Patriarch. They have 
endeavored to induce the mountain districts 
to agree to accept of their exclusive instruc- 
tions and guidance. But their reception has 
not been very warm orcordial. MarShimoon 
is non-committal. The Metropolitan Bishop 
of Nochea, after visiting the English mission- 
aries at the residence of the Patriarch last 
fall, was less favorable to their mission than 
before. The fact that they hold the decis- 
ions of the council that condemned Nestor- 
ius as essential dogmas antagonizes the true 
Nestorians, and creates a suspicion that they 
are the same as the Roman Catholics. The 
fact that they have nocivil power, no firman 
from the Sultan of Turkey, and no spe- 
cial influencewith Persian officials, no full 
treasury either, disappoints the people who 
were most ardently expecting them.”’ 

Extracts from letters of a prominent 

Nestorian scholar to a fellow-countryman 
in America: 


‘‘In regard to the Episcopalians, so far 
they do not seem to prosper greatly. Their 
doctrine of ‘ Mary the Mother of God’ is per- 
plexing their would-be followers. It has 
given rise to much discussion among them, 
and is not accepted. (However, in their 
class instruction Canon McLean cauticus- 
ly teaches simply, ‘Mary, Mother of the 
Word.’) Inshort, our people are not pleased 
with their ritual or practice. It is only an- 
other form of Papacy, in name Episcopacy. 
You know that we Syrians [Nestorians] can- 
not be easily baptized into Papacy. Nor is 
it an easy matter for a Syrian heart to vol- 
untarily acknowledge Mary as the Mother 
of God. For a thousand four hundred 
years we have borne without flinching the 
reproaches and flings of the learned and the 
ignorant among those who confess to the 
‘Motherhood of God.’ Our exalted fathers 
contended against it, and would not accept 
the blind heresy. It cannot now be accepted. 
Although we are called Nestorians, and are 
counted heretics with Nestorius, for my 
part I regard no error so blind as this, that 
men should confess Jesus Christ the Sav- 
iour, God complete, man complete, and 
then pass over the human nature, which 
took its form in the womb of the Virgin, 
and call her the ‘Mother of God.’ 
Then, whence was his humanity? How can 
the Almighty Creator (Col. i, 16, 17) be the 
son of a finitecreature? I am notdefending 
Nestorius. He was a Greek. We do not 
accept the name Nestorian. As Mar Ab- 
dishoo says, it is but anickname. None of 
our fathers acknowledged it upon them- 
selves.”’ 

Extract from note from Canon McLean 
of the English Mission in reply to an 
invitation to participate in a general 
Conference, originated by Dr. Bruce, 
missionary at Ispahan, of Persian mis- 
sionaries at some time this year. After 
saying that neither he nor his colleague 
could be absent to attend the proposed 
Conference at Hamadary, he says: 


* “ Besides this matter of fact and reason it 

seems frank and candid to add a few words 
of more general application. Especially as 
you know we deplore the divisions among 
Christians, and desire that, if they may not 
disappear at once, at any rate they shall not 
become worse than they are at present, and 
their mischief be limited toits present scope, 
which is already too great. We are very 
glad of your friendship and we do what we 
can to prevent unpleasantness between the 
members of the old Church who accept our 
advice and those who follow you, and we 
cordially appreciate the many good results 
of your work which we see around us. But 
our commission is to act on lines very differ- 
ent from those which you consider the best 
for spreading the Gospel in Persia, and 
wkat you and we have in common in reli- 
gion is so undefined that we fear we are hard- 
ly ina position to consult together on the 
speci?! subject matter of the proposed Con- 
ference. At the same time we both hope 
that the Conference will be directed by God 
for the furtherance of his truth ; and we as- 
sure you of our warm admiration for the 
zeal and religious ‘earnestness, as well as 
so many other good qualities which, we are 
conscious, show us an example which we 
should do well if we could imitate. 


» 





Mr. Moopy punctuates his hard-earned 
vacation with two summer assemblies at 
Northfield—a Bible School for college stu- 





dents, and a conference for'Bible study. 

The latter comes in August, lasting from 

August 2d to August 11th; the former began 

June 30th and was expected to close July 

122th. The Bible School for college students 

opened with a large attendance, between 400 

and 500 young men being present, represent- 

ing, it is said, every state in the Union and 

several foreign countries. The study is not 

hard and unremittent. Formality is dis- 

carded as much as possible, and much of the 

teaching is eonducted under the shade of 

large trees, and plenty of time is allowed 

for athletic exercises. The games of base 

ball are not the less lively because they fol- 

low earnest lessons on biblical subjects. At 

the opening meeting Thursday evening, 

June 30th, Prof. Henry L. Drummond, au- 

thor of ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 

World,’’Dr. Broadus, of Kentucky, and Mr. 

Moody spoke; Professor Towner, who had 

organized a choir of the students, having 

charge of the singing. Dr. Broadus spoke 
of growth in the demand of expository 
preaching in the country, and the necessity 
fora thorough knowledge of the Bible to do 
that. Many, who have but little respect for 
the preacher or his creed, can be made to ac- 
cept the Bible. There is a want of this 
knowledge in the Sunday-school, and Chris- 
tian workers in private should know the 
Bible. When one argues with skeptics he 
must know what parts of the Bible to use. 

Another class, he said, with whom you will 
have to deal, who will give you more trouble 
than all the rest—yourselves—and you want 
to know the Bible. We have the example 
of Him who was tempted like other men; he 
met temptation with passage after passage 
of Scripture. Mr. Moody said the Bible 
must be accepted as a whole. We don’t 
want men to go into the pulpit and 
pick the Bible to pieces. Let us hold 
on to the Bible. If we find a passage 
we don’t understand, let us bow to it. 
Morning meetings were held at 8:30 oclock, 
to study methods of conducting Y. M. C. A. 
work. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, of the 
Sunday-School Times, spoke at one of the 
meetings, saying such aconference would 
not have been possible twenty years ago. 
He urged the importance of scrutinizing 
each word in a passage until the meaning 
was thoroughly grasped. Professor Drum- 
mond, is a slow, but interesting and 
polished speaker. In one of his addresses he 
said the immediate want is not of more 
Christians, but of better Christians. There 
was aright and a wrong way of becoming 
better Christians. When a man tries to 
sanctify by téme, he is like a drowning man 
trying to pull himself from the water by 
dragging at his own hair. Itis impossible. 
It is futile. One wayis by attacking a sin- 
glesin. Lifeis too short for this plan to suc- 
ceed. If you dam the stream higher up the 
water will overflow the sides. Religion is 
not made up of negatives. A method tried 
is by copying the life of Christ in bits. An- 
other method is by book of rules; but this 
is futile. There are many practical difficul- 
ties in this method; but the principle is that 
one usually forgets the rules. But there is 
onetrue method, simple and effective as the 
other is complex and futile,and it is con- 
tained in a single verse of the Bible, II Cor- 
inthians, iii, 18: ‘‘ But we all, with open 
face, beholding, asin a glass, the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of 
the Lord.’’ We are changed, and itis a great 
mistake we have been making in trying to 
change ourselves. What a relief to those 


whd have tried to sanctify themselves to | 


think that they will be reflecting as a mir- 
ror the glory of the Lord. Glory is effulgent, 
radiating like the halo which the old ma;- 
ters painted around the head ofthe saints 
or ecce homo. The character is reflected. 
During the conference other men were 
heard than those already mentioned. Mr. 
Sankey attended most of the meetings, 
and sang solos. Professor L. T. Townsend, 
of Boston University, gave a study of the 
Book of Jonah; Dr. L. W. Munhall a lecture 
on the Bible, and Dr. Broadusa lony address 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


.... The missionaries in Japan, represent- 
ing the American Presbyterian, Dutch and 
German Reformed Churches in the United 
States and the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland have written a letter to the For- 
eign Mission Boards of these Churches, con- 
cerning the proposed union between the 
Synod of the Church of Christ in Japan, in 
which these missions are united, and the 
mission of the Congregational churches. 
The basis of union we gave a week or two 
ago. Theletter calls attention to the condi- 
tions of union, governmental and doctrinal, 
and points to the fact that the polity decided 
on is presbyterial with two modifications— 
those respecting appeals and the man- 
agement of Congregational affairs by 
the church itself as well as by session, 








As to the doctrinal basis of union, the 
letter claims that it is ‘‘ historic, Protestant 
and evangelical; it guards jealously essen- 
tial Christianity in its doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and the person of Christ; and it assumes 
a more than friendly attitude toward the 
great symbols of Augustinian theology. 
This confession, moreover, is to be held ina 
presbyterial form of church government. It 
may, therefore, be regarded as at once con- 
servative and liberal. As standards of doc- 
trine and polity for a Church in Japan, it 
appears to us not unlikely that the recom- 
megdations of the committee would receive 
the approval of the Pan-Presbyterian Alli- 
ance.” The letter goes on to say: 

“ There was, last year, among all the Protest_ 
ant churches in Japan a membership of 14,815 
persons; of these, 9,489 belong to these two 
Churches. There were, of churches wholly self- 
supporting, 64; of these, 51 belong to these two 
Churches. There were 9 ministers, 52 of whom 
are ministers of these two Churches. The con- 
tributions of all other churches amounted to 
$6,194 ; the contributions of these two Churches 
amounted to $20,661. This is not said in any 
pride. We do not forget that to whom much is 
given, of him is much required. It is said 
rather to make clear what would be our oppor- 
tunity and our responsibility. For it is not too 
much to say that unto us and our brethren of 
the Congregational Church would be given, as 
unto no others, to build and to fashion the 
Church of God in this land. We are well aware 
that what is proposed is a new thing. We do 
not contemplate it without something of fear 
and trembling. We know that there are cities 
great and high. But we are also féarful lest, 
through any lack of faith and courage, we may 
miss a goodly land of promise.” 


....Professor Drummond told the gather- 
ing of college students at Northfield, Mass., 
about the religious movement which. has 
been in progress some time in Edinburgh 
University. He said it used to be a very ir- 
religious place, but about three years ago two 
athletes, Stud the cricketer, and Stanley 
Smith, an oar in-the crew of the Cambridge 
University, were going to China as mission- 
aries, and they asked the students of the 
University of Edinburgh to bid them good- 
by. They did so, agd this made a great im- 
pression on the students, especially on ac- 
count of the visitors being athletic men. A 
month after, some of the fellows who had 
been impressed hired a hall where thestu 
dents had smoking concerts, and held a 
meeting one Sunday night. The place was 
crowded, and the gatherings were continued 
through the term. A great many athletes 
attended, and hundreds were converted. 
These meetings have gone on for three 
years, deepening in intensity all the while. 
After six weeks delegations were sent to 
sister universities. These delegations were 
composed of students and instructors. 
There was one disqualification against hold- 
ing the office; if a man was eloquent he was 
withdrawn. Medical students were pre- 
ferred, because it surprised one to see a 
pious medical man. This system of going 
out became an established thing and is now 
termed the holiday mission, men giving up 
their outings to go out through the villages 
of England, Scotland and Wales and hold- 
ing meetings of young men. Another out- 
growth of the movement was the exercises 
held in the hospitals and infirmaries of 
Edinburgh every Sunday. Then there was 
an endeavor made to get hold of the boys of 
Edinburgh, of whom there are many attend- 
ing school in the city. This was done with 
much effect, as the boys were much inter- 
ested in the athletes. 


....A circular letter issued from the Vat- 
ican, June 16th, to the papal Nuncios, has 
just been published. It embraces the lead- 
ing passages of the allocution of the Pope, 
delivered at the Consistory of May 23d, and 
says that that part of the allocution which re- 
ferred to the attitude of the Vatican toward 
the people of Italy has been given. a wrong 
interpretation. There is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the wishes expressed by the Pope 
for a cessation of the conflict between the 
Vatican and the Government of Italy. No 
one can be unaware of the evils existing. 
The Church herself suffers from the present 
violent state of things. The same evils, in- 
deed, are observable in society. The wishes 
expressed by the Pope spring from the very 
nature of his divine mission. Those who 
believe that the Pope’s charitable words are 
intended to sanction accomplished facts 
against the Church are in error. The Ro- 
man question must be settled in such a 
manner as will secure to the Pope complete 
independence and liberty of action. It is 

, beyond the power of the Italian Government 
to change the conditions of the Pope. It is 
in this light that the Nuncio’s explanations 

must be made to the different Governments 
at the same time that they are trying to ob- 
tain their support in conformity with the 
views of the Vatican. The circular, in con- 
clusion, points out that all states are inter- 
ested in the settlement of the question. On 
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the part of the Italian Government Sigrfor 
Crispi has said that the King will make no 
concessions, undoing in any respect the 
work accomplished in the unification of 
Italy. 


...-An article in the London Catholic 
Tablet, presumably by Cardinal Manning, 
gives a survey of Catholicism in England 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. Among 
Acts of Parliament and executive meas- 
ures of the Government for the relief of 
Catholics, are mentioned the following: 
‘The appointment of Catholic chaplains in 
the army and navy and to prisons; the abo- 
lition of oaths offensive to Catholics; the 
greater facilities given to Catholics in 
workhouses for the practice of their relig- 
ion; the establishment or encouragement, 
by subsidies, of reformatory and industrial 
schools; and the repeal of many of the ob- 
solete penal laws.’’ Atthe beginning of the 
Queen’s reign Catholics, except perhaps in 
three or four towns, counted for next to 
nothing at an election; now their votes are 
eagerly sought for in many places by both 
parties in the state. In 1837 there was no 
Catholic admiral in the service. Since then 
there have been several. 

“There were some colonels in the army, but I 
do not remember one general. During the pres- 
ent reign several generals have distinguished 
themselves. On the bench and at the bar Cath- 
olics have been eminently successful. Not to 
allude to the state of things at the beginning of 
the reign, about ten years after its commence- 
ment, I heard the late Mr. Justice Shea say that 
though his religion had never hindered his 
progress at the bar, he felt that it would prevent 
his ever being raised to the bench. There have 
now been three Catholic judges on the bench.” 


ence forthe development and encourage- 
ment of practical Christian work, will be 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, Sept. 2ist-28th, inclusive. It is under 
the direction of the Committee for Christian 
Workers in the United States and Canada, 
who were appointed at a similar assembly 
in Chicago, June, 1887. It will be composed 
of mission workers in tities and towns, 
evangelists, superintendents and workers in 
city evangelization agencies, Bible readers, 
Sunday-school workers, prison missionaries, 
Christian temperance workers, pastors of 
churches, Christian business men, and others 
engaged or interested in practical home 
Christian work among the unevangelized 
classes who are not reached by the ordinary 
work of the Church. The object of the con- 
vention is a better acquaintance of such 
workers with each other, and with their va- 
rious missionary operations, and consulta- 
tion and conference concerning the best 
methods for the advancement of missionary 
labors among the masses in the cities and 
towns in America. Prominent evangelists 
and mission workers will be present from 
different parts of the country. 


....The London Spectator finds fault with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and with the 
prelates generally of the English Church for 
vagueness in discussing Church questiens. 
It says, with great frankness : 


“What we want in our Archbishops and Bish- 
ops are leaders of Church opinion, not commen- 
tators who skillfully elicit the opinions of others. 
But this is just what our Archbishops and Bish- 
ops mostly are. His Grace of Canterbury is as 
genial and gracious a head of our Church as the 
Church ever had or could have; but he is not as 
yet what we want, a Church statesman who 
listens to opinion only in order to guide it, and 
who is even prepared to sacrifice something of 
the universal esteem and liking with which he 
is regarded for the sake of giving to the Church 
clear counsels which may secure its future and 
ita services to the people bolder and more effect- 
ual. On this question, for instance, of ritual 
prosecutions, the Archbishop hedges. He inti- 
mates that there should be more explicit com- 
p rehension of different schools, in one sentence, 
and condemns by implication those who will 
not obey the law as it is, in the next, without 
suggesting either how far the limits of compre- 


hension should be extended, or where the sin of ~ 


individual self-will in clergymen begins.” 


....-The sixth anoual Convention of the 
United Societies of Christian Endeavor was 
held in Saratoga, N. Y.. last week. Fifteen 
hundred delegates from all parts of the 
country were in attendance. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt, of Philadelphia, preached the opening 
sermon. The report of General Secretary 
Ward showed a remarkable growth of the 
societies. Last year he reported 850 societies. 
Now there are 2,314, and the membership 
exceeds 140,000, All denominations are rep- 
resented in the organization, and several 
sometimes in one individual society. The 
work has especially flourished in the West, 
and bands have been established in the 
British Isles, China and Japan. Over 14,000 
persons have united with various churches 
from the society during the year. The 
treasurer’s report shows receipts, $481,995; 
expenditures, $466,637. The organization 
vis born in Portland, Me., in 1880. Aftera 





great revival in the Rev. J. E. Clarke’s 
church, it was suggested to him while try- 
ing to devise more effective ways for train- 
ing the children of the church. 


....One of the many indications that Prot- 
estant Germany has within the last year 
been returning to a more conservative theol- 
ogy and a more decisive Christianity, is the 
fact that the cry concerning a lack of minis- 
ters and candidates for the ministry has 
been silenced entirely of late. Less than ten 
years ago the supply was scarcely half 
enough to supply the demand. Now in most 
of the countries the normal relation between 
the two has been restored, and in the more 
positive and confessional districts there is 
a superabundanceof men. Thus in Luther- 
an Saxony during the last two years 187 
candidates passed their examintion pro con- 
cionandi licentia and pro ministerio, but 
there were only about 100 vacancies to be 
filled throughout the kingdom. In cases 
like this, which formerly occurred very oft- 
en, the young candidates accept positions as 
private tutors in the private families of 
wealthy men or of the nobility (Hauslehrer) 
until some opening is found. 


..All the Roman Catholics in China, of 
whatever nationality, have hitherto been 
under the French protectorate. Some 
months ago, an attempt was made to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations direct between 
Peking and the Vatican, in order to get rid 
of the French protectorate, which has long 
been galling to the Chinese. The Pope was 
more than willing to meet the wishes of the 
Chinese Government, and Mgr. Agliardi, 
Bishop of North China, was designated the 
representative of the Vatican. But France 
frustrated these designs by threatening the 
Pope with retaliation. The Chinese, how- 
ever, have found another way to secure their 
object. They have induced Italy and other 
Catholic countries to promise pretection to 
Catholic missionaries who are their subjects; 
and have, accordingly, announced that here- 
after individual missionaries will be re- 
garded as under the protection of the repre- 
sentatives of the countries of which they 
are natives. 


....The following paragraph, ascribed to 
the Western Watchman, a Roman Catholic 
paper of St. Louis, has been widely copied 
and commented on: 

“ Protestantism.--We would draw and quarter 

it. We would impale and hang it up for crow’s 
meat. We would tear it with pincers and fire it 
with hot irons. We would fill it with molten 
lead, and sink it in a hundred fathoms of hell- 
fire.”’ 
The Catholic Union, of Buffalo, says the 
Watchman is simply the organ of its editor, 
Archbishop Kendrick refusing to approve 
it, and that the words quoted are not “a 
faithful expression of Catholic opinion.” 
The Union protests against them as “ silly’’ 
and “insulting to our Protestant fellow- 
citizens.”’ 


.... The Cincinnati Presbytery, in a recent 
deliverance on the subject of organic union 
with the Southern Presbyterian Church de- 
clared itself ‘‘ opposed to any plan of union 
involving special covenants to fetter the fu- 
ture Church, as studying the infallible Word 
of God and taught by the Holy Ghost, it goes 
forward in its work.’’ Presbytery is not 
opposed to colored and white presbyteries 
and synods in the same territory, but, “on 
the other hand, nothing should be done to 
interfere with the future Church in dealing 
with each case and each section, and each 
period of time, as the circumstances might 
call for in the providence of God.”’ 


....[n response to the question of a corre- 
spondent: “‘To what extent does the ‘open 
communion’ sentiment prevail among the 
Baptist churches in the northern states ?” 
the Examiner, of this city, replies : 

“ This sentiment ‘ prevails’ in very few of our 
Northern churches. We could not name half-a- 
dozen churches in which it prevails. It. is very 
likely, however, that a larger number than that 
have pastors and members that may be regarded 
as somewhat ‘shaky’on this question. In our 
Southern Baptist churches, it would be very 
hard to find one that is not thoroughly orthodox 
on the communion question.” 


.... The American Baptist Mission among 
the German-speaking people of Europe now 
reports 13 associations, 168 churches and 33,- 
451 members; 1,289 stations and outstations, 
157 chapels; baptized last year, 2,530; contri- 
butions for religious objects, $98,900.00, 
which is nearly three dollars per member. 
Of the churches, 101 are in Germany, 5in 
Hungary, 4in Switzerland, 1 in Holland, 29 
in Russia, 2in Roumania, 1 in Bulgaria, 22 
in Denmark, 3 in South Africa. There are 248 
preachers, pastors, missionaries, and colpor- 
teurs, and 454 other helpers. 


....The annual conference of the Metho- 
dist New Connection of England, which has 
30,006 members and 4,603 probationers, 





passed, at its recent session in Stockport, a 
resolution gladly recognizing the growing 
desire for closer communion among Metho- 
dist bodies, and instructing “the annual 
committee for the ensuing year to maintain 
an attitude of friendly observation, and to 
avail itself of any opportunities which may 
arise to foster and advance the closer fellow- 
ship of the Methodist Churches.” 


....Bishop Huntington, of Central New 
York, says he has received into the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, during 
his episcopate, four Methodists, one Presby- 
terian, one Congregationalist, three Bap- 
tists, five Universalists and Unitarians, and 
two Roman Catholics. He adds: “It is 
obvious to remark that no movement at all 
like this outward from us to any other com- 
munion can be seen. The supply of young 
candidates from non-Episcopal sources, is in 
a much higher ratio still.” 


....The Rev. George Miiller, founder of 
the Bristol Orphanage, has just returned to 
England from a tour around the world, 
occupying ten years, during which time he 
traveled over 130,000 miles in the United 
States, New Zealand, Australia, the Malayan 
Peninsula, China, Japan and Europe. Mr. 
Miiller is now eighty-two years of age, and 
is reportrd to be in splendid condition. His 
united congregations during the tour 
amount to over a million persons. 


....From all appearances it would seem 
evident that the much talked of union be- 
tween the two native Protestant Churches 
of Italy, the Waldensians and the Free 
Church, will not be consummated. The two 
parties cannot agree on the name of the one 
united Church. The Waldensians demand 
that it should be called ‘“‘ Evangelical Wal- 
densian Church;’’ the others demand ‘“Evan- 
gelical Church of Italy ” (‘Chiesa Evangel 
ica ad’ [talia.’’) 


.... The number of Samaritans is now re- 
markably small. In Nablfis, the old Si- 
chem, there still remain only about 135 of 
these historic people. The terrible taxa- 
tion system of the Turks has compelled 
them to give up their best land as a security 
for the payment. The leader of these peo- 
ple has, accordingly, gone to England and 
appeals to the liberal Christians there for 
aid in securing again their ancestral es- 
tates. 


....A conference of the Committees on 
Christian Union, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Christian Convention, the, General 
Christian Union Council, and the Ohio 
State Christian Association is called to meet 
in Covington, Ohio, July 26th. The design 
of the respective committees is, so far as pos- 
sible, to make practical the proceedings of 
the American Christian Convention and the 
Christian Union Council. 


....The predestination question is still a 
burning question in some of the Lutheran 
synods. The Norwegian Synod, at its session 
last month, voted two toonein accordance 
with ‘‘ Missouri ’’ views, which are, in brief, 
that predestination is not conditioned on fore- 
sight of faith in theindividual. The major- 
ity or “Missouri” party condemn the minor- 
ity for establishing a new seminary at North- 
field, Minn. 


.... The Christian Science Journal, *‘ the 
only official organ of the Church of Christ 
(Scientist),”’ published in Boston, contains 
the professional cards of over a hundred 
persons who announce themselves as ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science” healers as teachers, There are 
also ascore or more of “ Christian Science” 
Institutes. 


.... The Bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pel Church, South, have issued an address 
setting forth the urgent need of more money 
for the foreign mission work, and suggest- 
ing that the week beginning August 8th be 
observed as a week of prayer for the cause 
of missions and of liberal giving. 


....The Schwenkfieldians, followers of 
Casper Schwenkfield, are now reduced toa 
little band of not over 200 in this country. 
The Schwenkfieldians were driven out of 
Silesia,:in 1734, by severe persecution. The 
remnant live in Montgomery County, Penn. 
The sect has long been extinct in Europe. 


...“ By the authority of the Council Gen- 
eral of the International Federation of Free- 
thinkers,” President Charles Bradlaugh in- 
vites Freethinkers to attend the sittings of 
the International Freethought Congress, to 
be held in the Hall of Science, London, Sep- 
tember 10th-12th. 


....-Inan address on missions last week at 
Mr. Moody’s Bible School at Northfield, 
Joseph Cook said to the classes in India who 
were tending to agnosticism he would send 
Professor Drummond ; to the great mass of 
mixed population speaking English he 
would send Mr. Moody. 





Missions. 


THE Church Missionary Society has re- 
ceived a letter from its missionary in Ugan- 
da, Central Africa, Mr. Mackay, under date 
of January 2d. Mr. Mackay writes: 

“As usual, in Buganda nothing lasts long 
either good or evil. Just now there is a sort of 
respite. Teaching goes on. The numbers who 
come at a time are certainly limited compared 
with what they used to be; yet we have much 
reason to be thankful for the permission we 
have, unauthorized as it is. How long matters 
may remain so, who can say? There may be a 
fresh outburst any day; another is sure to come 
seoner or later, unless steps be taken to prevent 
it. Those in prison for the faith are not yet lib- 
erated, nordare those in hiding venture to come 
to light. Thisin itself shows that the old enmity 
still remains. 

“Christmas is once more gone. I hada little 
gathering of a hundred or more—viz., the most 
of our pupils who happen meantime to be at the 
capital. Othgrs had little celebrations in their 
country homes. 

“For the moment I am in perhaps a little 
favor at headquarters, as [am making a struc- 
ture to secure the King’s gigantic flagstaff, 
which has been showing signs of giving way. 
Further, the Arab who took the goods to Emin 
Bey is on the road back with a good present for 
both King and Katikiro. Ivory keys can open 
doors of stone, but of course only for a time. 

“The publication of St. Matthew is being 
steadily proceeded with, and I hope by the time 
you get this the whole Gospel will be in the 
hands of our people. The eagerness to purchase 
the sheets already done sufficiently indicates the 
likelihood of the whole edition being rapidly 
bought off. 

“Printing we have always carried on. The 
very worst times of persecution have always en- 
abled us to do most in the way of printing; and 
we have very great reason to be thankful that 
when one means of usefulness has frequently 
been temporarily checked, that other has gone 
on without interruption.” 


..-.-The Imerina mission, Madagascar, of 
the London Missionary Society, reports for 
the year 892 congregations,765 native pastors, 
102 evangelists, 3,709 native preachers, and 
58,898 church-members. In the 803 schools 
are 69,918 boys and girls. The churches, 
says the report, necessarily differ much in 
character. ‘‘ Some of the more distant ones 
barely deserve the name of Christian 
churches at all, so dense is the ignorance of 
the great majority of the people of even the 
elements of Christianity, and so far are they 
from being obedient, not only to the law of 
Christ, but even tothe demands of the most 
ordinary morality. Other churches again, 
especially perhaps those in and near Anta- 
nanarivo, are in a comparatively strong and 
healthy condition, alive to their responsibil- 
ities, and vigorous in their endeavors to ad- 
vance education and true religion in their 
midst.’’ The great want of the churches is 
a deeper spirituality, more reverence for 
God, more hatred of sin, anda stronger re- 
pulsion from impurity. The second and 
final revision of the Malagassy Bible is now 
well ontoward completion. In the Betsileo 
Mission, which is carried on by the Imerina 
churches there are 241 churches, 60 native 
pastors, 27 evangelists, 478 native preachers, 
and 2,796 members. Last year was not one 
of uninterrupted prosperity, but on the 
whole some progress was made. Some dis- 
tricts were ravaged by hordes of robbers. 
Reports are also given for three other mis- 
sions, two of which have 548 church-mem- 
bers and 106 native pastors and preachers. 


.... The Blacks of Australia, a rapidly de- 
creasing race, have been considered as among 
the lowest and most degraded of mankind; 
a people almost incapable of learning any- 
thing and of becoming real Christians. But 
the Moravians have abundantly proved that 
these poor, oppressed aborigines may be 
educated, and may become living examples 
of God’s transforming grace. Of one who 
died last year at Ramahyuck station, we 
find this record as given by Missionary 
Hagenauer: 

“ James Fitchett was the first black man who 
came to me after my arrival in this district. He 
listened with joy to the words of the Gospel, and 
after a while,the Spirit of God opened his heart, 
he saw and felt the burden of his sins, was truly 
converted, and earnestly desired to become a 
member of Christ’s Church. For twenty years 
he has remained faithful. He took an active 
part in our prayer-meetings, and encouraged 
others to come to Jesus. We feel his loss greatly; 
still we are sure that though absent from us he 
is present with the Lord.” 

The mission was established in 1860. Mr. 
Hagenauer being one of the first missiona- 
ries. 


....-Major Cole has just closed a series of 
revival meetings in Hannibal, Mo., the re- 
sult of which is the conversion of over 700 
persons; and it is said that 4,500 names of 
persons who have accepted Christ as their 
Saviour have been recorded under Major 
Cole’s evangelical efforts in Missouri since 
the first of January last. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 24TH. 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS.—MATTHEW 
11, 13—17. 

NorEs.—-“‘From Galilee.”-—Doubtless from 
Nazareth. He would have gone probably to 
the southern end of the Sea of Galilee, and 
crossed the Jordan a little lower at “the 
Ford” Bethabara. Then not far across the 
river, at the foot hills, would have been the 
“Springs,” Ainon, where John was in the 
habil of baptizing, as, also, in the Jordan 
itself. This could not have been in the 
southern part of the Jordan, near Jericho, 
as tradition reports. “John would 
have hindered him.’’—As yet the dove had 
not appeared, and John in speaking of it 
later said, ‘‘ I knew him not.’”’ He had thus 
far no full revelation of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. But he was expecting a Messiah, and 
although he lived south in Bethlehem and 
Jesus lived north in Nazareth, they were 
cousins and knew of each other. They and 
their parents may have met each year in 
Jerusalem at the passover, and kept up the 
acquaintance, and so John may have known 
of the character of Jesus, as well as of the 
miraculous circumstances attending his 
birth. He would thus have been anticipat- 
ing that Jesus would prove to be the Mes- 
siah. Besides, he knew Jesus as a pure 
man, quite as good as himself, at least, and 
not like the sinners towhom he was preach- 
ing. “Tt becometh us to fulfill all right- 
eousness.”,—This is an indefinite term, 
and means simply the doing of all 
duty. It was a duty to do what 
would fulfill prophecy. It was a duty to 
go through the religious forms which indi- 
cate religious life and which make confes- 
sion ofit. Of course Jesus did not need to 
make confession of sin, but he did need to 
be put in the line of John’s succession. 
“Went up straightway from the water.” — 
In which—not by the side of which—he had 
been standing. “The heavens were 
opened unto him.”—This does not -mean 
that he saw a door, or a break in Heaven, 
but that out of the heavens seemed to come 
the dove.—‘‘ He saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending as a dove.’”’—This was not only a 
vision in the soul, for John himself also 
heard the voice and saw the dove, as we are 
told in John’s Gospel. “This is my be- 
loved Son.”’—We have in this passage God 
the Father speaking, acknowledging the 
Son, while the Spirit appears as a dove. 
Thus we have the three persons of the Trin- 
ity revealed together. 

Instruction.—John had a sense of his own 
unworthiness. He felt that he was not good 
enough to baptize Jesus. This is a very dif- 
ferent spirit from any that would actuate 
one who felt he was too good, or his time 
worth too much for him to teach in the 
Sunday-school, or that of one who magnified 
his worth in the ministry and the pulpit. 

When John was thundering against the 
Pharisees and the popular sinners, he was 
himself conscious of his own unworthiness. 
A readiness to rebuke sin does not prove 
self-cenceit. 

If Jesus thought it necessary for himself 
to be baptized and to make a confession of 
faith, whoelse can think that it is not neces- 
sary for himself? Can you get along without 
it, and could not Jesus? 

It is a Christian duty to fulfill all the com- 
mon obliations of a religious life. A man 
must not set himself against his age in this 
respect. One owes religious duties to soci- 
ety. You may think that you could get as 
much good by reading a good book at home 
(though it would probably be a novel), or by 
walking in the woods meditating on holy 
things (though probably it would be on busi- 
ness or pleasure) as by going to church; but 
that would not be “ fulfilling all righteous- 
ness.”’ 

Jesus was not baptized for himself but for 
our example. We need it for the same rea- 
son those wicked crowds needed it that came 
to John. Weare sinners. 

We must “suffer” some things, not ex- 
actly appropriate, if they will do good. We 
may not think we are the persons to baptize 
or teach, but the duty may be ours even if 
we are not the fittest persons for it. 

The Spirit appeared under the gentlest 
form—as adove. So the Lord was in the 
“still, small voice,” and not in the whirl- 
wind. Gentle ministries may be ministries 
of the Spirit. 

God bore testimony to his own Son. This 
was not so much for his sake, as Jesus said 
later when the voice was repeated, but for 
the sake of John and the disciples. Even 
now God gives his testimony to those that 
do his work. He does it in their success. 
We cannot help taking knowledge of some 
that they have been with Jesus, Their 
works do follow them. 


























Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE letters of President Cleveland were 
published last week, in which he gave his 
reasons for declining the invitation to be 
present at the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in St. Louis, 
at the end of September. We quote the fol- 
lowing frum the more detailed letter: 


“Immediately upon the public announcement 
of [my original acceptance], expressions emanat- 
ing from certain important members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and increasing in 
volume and virulence, constrained me to review 
my acceptance of these invitations. The expres- 
sions referred to go to the extent of declaring 
that I would be an unwelcome guest at the time 
and place of the National Encampment. This 
statement is based, as well as I can judge, upon 
certain official acts of mine involving important 
public interests, done under the restraints and 
obligations of my oath of office, which do not 
appear to accord with the wishes of some mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic. . 

“The threat of personal violence and harm in 
case I undertake the trip in question, which 
scores of misguided, unbalanced men tinder the 
stimulation of excited feeling have made, are 
not even considered. Rather than abandon my 
visit te the West, and disappoint your citizens, I 
might, if I alone were concerned, submit to the 
insult to which it is quite openly asserted I 
would be helplessly subjected if present at the 
eneampment; but I should bear with me there 
the people's highest office, the dignity of which 
I must protect, and I believe that neither the 
Grand Army of the Republic, as an organiza- 
tion, nor anything like a majority of its mem- 
bers, would ever encourage any scandalous at- 
tack upon it. If, however, among the member- 
ship of this body there are some, as certainly 
seems to be the case, determined to denounce 
me and my official acts at the National Encamp- 
ment, I believe they should be permitted to do 
so unrestrained by my presence as a guest of 
their organization or as a guest of the hospitable 
city in which their meeting is held. A number 
of Grand Army posts have signified their inten- 
tion, I am informed, to remain away from the 
encampment in case I visit the city at that time. 
Without considering the merit of such an ex- 
cuse, I feel that I ought not to be the cause 
of such non-attendance. The time and place 
of the encampment were fixed long before 
my invitations were received. Those desirous 
to participate in its proceedings should be 
first regarded, and nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with their intentions. 
Another consideration of more importance than 
all others remains to be noticed. The fact was 
referred to by you when you verbally presented 
the invitation of the citizens of St. Louis that 
the coming encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic would be the first held in a South- 
ern State. I suppose this fact was mentioned as 
a pleasing incident of the fraternal feeling fast 
gaining ground throughout the entire land and 
hailed by every patriotic citizen as an earnest 
that the Union has really and in fact been saved 
in sentiment and spirit, with all the benefits 
it vouchsafes to a united people. I cannot rid 
myself of the belief that the least discord on this 
propitious occasion might retard the progress of 
the sentiment of common brotherhood which 
the Grand Army of the Republic has so good an 
opportunity to increase and foster. I certainly 
ought not to be the cause of such discord in any 
event or on any pretext.” 


.-The sloop ‘‘ Mystery,’’ with a party of 
excursionists On board, was capsized off 
Barren Island on Sunday evening. There 
were thirty-seven passengers on board, of 
whom only ten were saved. They were from 
Canarsie, L. I., East New York, and Brook- 
lyn. A sudden squall was the cause of the 
accident. 


.. The steamer “Merrimac,” which sailed 
from Halifax on Saturday last with over 100 
passengers, struck on Little Hope Island in 
a dense fog at half-past twelve o’clock that 
evening and was totally wrecked. The pas- 
sengers were all saved. 


..Clarendon, an oil town in Pennsyl- 
vania, was nearly burned out last week, the 
flames getting among the oil tanks. Three 
hundred buildings were burned and the loss 
was between $350,000 and $500,000. 


...Fourth of July ice-cream was unusu- 
ally deleterious in its effects this year. More 
than twenty families in this city were more 
or less seriously poisoned, some eighty per- 
sons being affected. 


FOREIGN. 


.-In the House of Commons last Thurs- 
day, on a motion made for the third reading 
of the Crimes Bill, Mr. Gladstone made a 
counter motion, that the bill be read a third 
time three months from that day. Mr. 
Gladstone said the bill was the Conservative 
alternative to Home Rule and therefore 
bore a different aspect from any ordinary 
coercion bill. The old coercion measures 
had been aimed at crime only, but this new 
one passing beyond crime, aimed at societies. 
If Parliament retained any regard for the 
traditions of liberty or of party usages the 
measure would be abandoned. What could 
they urge to warrant such invasion of the 





people’s liberties? . . . Moreover, new 
offenses were created under the measure. 
If a new crime were created the measure for 
its suppression should operate impartially. 
The Government did not dare to lift a finger 
in defense of the suggestion that it apply to 
Ewgland a provision such as it was forc- 
ing upon Ireland. He contended that 
the Government was bound to extend 
to the oceupiers of land in Ireland 
a perfect equality with English trades 
unions as regards the rights and practices 
enjoyed by the latter, among which com- 
bination and exclusive dealing were sanc- 
tioned. As the bill stood, if an Irishman 
joined an association it was for Mr. Balfour 
to say whether or not he became a criminal 
by the act. In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone 
said that Ireland, after seventy years of op- 
pression and wrong, was in astate of misery 
and wretchedness. In the whole British 
Empire, he said, there was not a square yard 
of land which England held by force alone, 
excepting in Ireland, where force was em- 
ployed. Ireland was held by mastery, but 
the Government refused to learn that mas- 
tery involved responsibility. They know 
that the whole literature of the world was 
against them. It was evident that the pres- 
ent state of affairs could not last long, as 
Mr. Gladstone believed that every day 
tended to bring the Tories nearer their 
doom. Mr. Gladstone then moved for the 
rejection of the bill amid cheers from 
the Liberal and Parnellite benches. Mr. 
Balfour replied to Mr. Gladstone as did 
also Lord Hartington the next day. The 
latter said he recognized that every portion 
of the majority supporting the measure 
must bear its full onus of responsibility for 
what had been done. The party which he 
himself was connected with desired that 
there should not be the slightest doubt of 
their full acceptance of the Governmeut’s 
policy toward [reland. Mr. Gladstone had 
said that the opinion of the civilized world 
condemned the action of England, the ex- 
ponents of that opinion being the literature 
of the world. But the same authority had 
also told them that the opinion of the edu- 
cated classes on the question was only dis- 
tinguished by self-sufficiency and shallow- 
ness. [Cheers.] So long as the Liberal Union- 
ists were supported by the thinking and 
cultured classes of England, Lord Harting- 
ton said in conclusion, they would continue 
with confidence in their course; ‘‘for,’’ 
added he “ surely the masses cannot have 
better knowledge than the educated classes 
of the relations between England and Ire- 
land.’”” Whenthe debate was closed the 
bill passed its third reading by a vote of 349 
to 262. 


..The departure of General Boulanger 
from Paris last Friday to assume command 
of his corps was made the occasion of the 
greatest popular demonstration since the 
days of the Commune. The Paris corres- 
pondent of The Times, of this city, says: 


“ Although the train was not timed to leave 
until after eight in the evening, groups began 
to gather near his Hotel du Louvre at noon, and 
at six great throngs were both there and at the 
station. General Boulanger made an elaborate 
pretense of trying to drive away unnoticed, in 
civilian’s clothes and a tall hat, but it was done 
80 well that everybody recognized him, and the 
whole route was one qhasing, cheering mob. 
The enthusiasm at the Lyons terminus was up- 
roarious. Several thousand were there shouting 
for his return for the review, and wildly singing 
the Boulanger hymn. His awrival was the sig- 
nal for a frantic outburst. The tumult and dis- 
order lasted for nearly two hours and were mo- 
mentarily augmented. The crewd forcibly oc- 
cupied the station, swarming in front and on 
top of the cars, howling itself hoarse, prevent- 
ing the train from leaving, and nearly suffo- 
cating General Boulanger by the vehemence of 
their crowding. Speakers harangued this 
shrieking throng, proclaiming General Bou- 
langer’s virtues and denouncing M. Grévy, and 
it was noted that the most violent of these ora- 
tors was a regular army captain in full uniform. 
It was not until the arrival of a heavy force of 
police, at 9:30, that the track was finally cleared 
and the train drew out amid frenzied cheering. 
There must have been 3,000 or 4,000 men and 
boys inside the station, and fully ten times that 
number outside who took more or less active 
part in the demonstration. After the train had 
departed the police had hard work to head off 
the crowd from going to the Elysée, and the 
boulevards kept ringing with “‘ Boulanger” and 
‘ll reviendra’ choruses until long after mid- 
night.” 


...The news of the revolution in the 
Hawaiian Kingdom reached San Francisco 
by steamer on Saturday last. The populace 
organized and demanded the downfall of 
the ministry and the abdication of the king. 
Residents of Honolulu and the surrounding 
country assumed powers of government. 
The volunteer military forces of the king- 
dom were with them. Asa result, the Gib- 
son ministry has fallen, and acabinet named 
by the people, headed by William M. Green, 
has been appointed. King Kalakaua is per- 





mitted to remain on the throne, although 
divested of all present power, having 
acceded to the demand of a new constitu- 
tion and to abide by the will of the people. 
The king was thoroughly alarmed, and on 
July 1st called a meeting of the American 
Minister, the British Commissioner, the 
French Commissioner and the Portuguese 
Commissioner, to whom he offered to trans- 
fer the pro tem. powers vested in him as 
king. These officials refused to accept the 
trust, but advised the king to lose no time 


in ey Be, a new constitution, which ad- 
vice he follow 


.-The latest news from Stanley, the 
African explorer, is that on the journey 
from Leopoldville to Lonkolela he encount- 
ered and had to overcome serious obstacles, 
One of the gravest difficulties he found was 
to replenish his commissary. The threat- 
ened scarcity of provisions greatly excited a 
number of his men, and it became necessary 
to punish the malcontents with much sever- 
ity to reduce them to subjection and save 
the expedition. Stanley himself is ill from 
the excessive heat. The expedition left Bo- 
lobo on May llth, and was expected to 
reach the Congo at its confluence with the 
Aronhonim by June 6th. Stanley’s program 
was to encamp at this point, there to awdlt 
the arrival of Tip pgee 2 ib, who is approach- 
ing from Stanley Falls with provisions and 

orce of several hundred more men. 


..Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe-Coburg-Go- 
tha was elected Prince of Bulgaria by the So 
branje, on Thursday last The announce- 
ment was received with great enthusiasm. 
It is reported that if the Powers refuse to 
recognize the.election, the Sobranje intend 
to abroyate article three of the Berlin treaty 
and proclaim the independence of the coun- 
try. Russia is opposed to Prince Ferdinand, 
and Austria is said to be indifferent. The 
Prince, in accepting the election said: 


“IT hope to prove myself worthy of the _— 
dence of the Bulgarian le. Tam ready 
respond to the call, and to devote myself =f the 
service of Balgaria as pnd as the Porte accepts 
the election, ana the Powers recognize it.” 


..In the House of Lords last week, Lord 
Salisbury announced that the Anglo-Turk- 
ish convention in reference to Egypt had 
not been ratified by Turkey, and that Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, t fe special Brit- 
ish Commissioner, had been instructed to 
leave Constantinople. 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF DR. 
McGLYNN. 


THe threatened excommunication of 
Dr. McGlynn is now a fact. It has not 
been done with great display of horrors. 
No bells have been tolled, and no lighted 
candles have been dashed on the cathedral 
floor, and no horrible catalogue of curses 
has been repeated. For we would all 
laugh at all that now; but the major ex- 
communication has been pronounced, and 
Dr. McGlynn is definitively excluded from 
ali the privileges of the Church, and from 
the Kingdom of God in earth and in Heav- 
en. Suchis the majorexcommunication; 
for the minor excommunication has 
passed away with the book, bell and can- 
dies, and there is only this one sort left, 

The excommunication was not even 
pronounced in church. It was sent by 
mail to Dr. Me Glynn, and published in 
the papers for the benefit of the world. 
The announcement is in these words, 
which are worth studying. 

(OFFICIAL. } 

‘To THE VERY REVEREND AND REVEREND 
CLERGY AND THE FAITHFUL LAITY OF 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK: 

‘‘ Be it known that on the 4th day of May, 
1887, the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda admonished the Rev. Dr. Edward 
McGlynn, late rector of St. Stephen’s 
church, in this city, that he had already ren- 
dered himself liable to ecclesiastical censure 
by disobeying the positive command of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, given January 17th. 

‘** Wishing, however, to deal leniently with 
him, the Sacred Congregation refrained 
from inflicting censure and, offering him a 





further opportunity to* be heard on his own 
behalf, gave him a final and peremptory 
order to present himself in Rome within 
forty days from the receipt of the letter con- 
taining such order under pain of excommu- 
nication, to be incurred otherwise ipso fac- 
to et nominatim. 

“This letter was duly delivered to the 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn, and as he allowed the 
days of grace to pass unheeded, it became 
our sad duty to notify him that he had in- 
curred by his own act this penalty of excom- 
munication, by name, whereby he is cut off 
from the communion of the Church, from 
its sacraments, and participation in its pray- 
ers, and, should he persevere in his contu- 
macy, deprived of the right after death to 
Christian burial. 

“Tt has become also our duty to declare 
to the clergy and laity of our Church, which 
we do by these letters, that the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward McGlynn is excommunicated nomina- 
tim with all the penalties attached to this 
censure by the canons of the Church. 

‘* MICHAEL AUGUSTINE, 
‘* Archbishop of New York. 
““C, E. MCDONNELL, Secretary. 
“ New YORK, July Sth, 1887.” 

It will be noticed that this act of ex- 
communication comes directly from Arch- 
bishop Corrigan who pronounces that Dr. 
McGlynn is ‘* ipso facto” through his con- 
tumacy excommunicated, that is, that he 
has excommunicated himself. It is sim- 
ply, according to the Archbishop, a case 
in which what the priest has done has 
been officially announced by his ordinary. 
This very tenderness in the way of put- 
ting it is an indication how much less peo- 
ple make of svch things now than they 
used todo. Sofaras we can judge, Dr. 
McGlynn will find the city and the coun- 
try full of Catholics who will not be afraid 
to associate with him and to defend him, 
notwithstanding this ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. 

This is a very peculiar case of ex- 
communication. Dr. McGlynn had never 
been suspected of any heresy. His worst 
fault has been his oppusition to parochial 
schools, and that was pardonable before 
the Council of Baltimore. Now the only 
heresy charged against him is what may 
fairly be called a new one, that of holding 
that all land belongs to the State and 
sbould be reclaimed by the State; and that 
the best way to reclaim land is by 
imposing a tax on land equivalent to the 
rent of land, exclusive of buildings and 
improvements on it. This is doubtless a 
political heresy, but it is not quite easy to 
show how it is a religious heresy. For 
holding this doctrine, and for taking part 
in public meetings in which it was taught, 
and for refusing to submit to dictation 
from the Archbishop or from the Pope 
himself as to what he regarded, and per- 
haps correctly, as his political opinions 
and actions, Dr. McGlynn is now ex- 
pelled from the Church of Rome and the 
Kingdom of God, and forbidden the sac- 
raments and Christian burial. He has 
clung to his Church, he loves it passion- 
ately, he has been a faithful priest, there 
is no breath of scandal against his char- 
acter; all his offense is that he has held a 
doctrine which he believes to be political 
and social, which has never been con- 
demned by the Church, and he refuses— 
here is the contumacy—to submit his lib- 
erty in this matter to the behest of the au- 
thorities of the Church. 

Now the important question is, How 
will the American Catholics take this 
action? Will they instantly submit and 
throw their loved priest overboard? We 
might have thought so, but we cannot 
well think so any longer. A priest made 
the remark that the Archbishop’s suspen- 
sion of Dr. McGlynn had made suspension 
respectable, and that the Pope’s excom- 
munication made excommunication ridic- 
ulous. Last Sunday evening the Academy 
of Music was packed with a wildly enthu- 
siastic crowd hurling defiance at the ex- 
communication. Irving Hall was equally 
packed with an overflow meeting. The 
support of the good priest could not have 
been more complete from both men and 
women. Dr. McGlynn’s own speeches 
at these two meetings were as sweet and 
as Christian words as man ever spoke. 
We wish we could print them in full, 
for they make what may well be an epoch 
in the history of American Catholicism. 
We give a few paragraphs. Dr. McGlynn 
had told how no man can go against his 
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conscience, even in obedience to the 
highest ecclesiastical powers. 


“But then they say they have excommuni- 


cated me. No; no mancan dothat. [Loud 
applause.] There are only two beings in all 
the vast universe that can separate me from 
God. One is that infinite, wise, good and 
merciful Being our Heavenly Father. He 
could doit; but he never will until I con- 
sent first to separate myself from him. 

“Then there is only one other being in all 
the universe, and that is Edward McGlynn. 
He can separate me from Him. I am con- 
scious that I am frail, that Iam very weak, 
but I am intensely conscious that I am only 
desirous of doing in all things the will of 
God. I will trust in his infinite love, in 
his infinite power, in his infinite goodness 
to all men, all women and children. I would 
also suffer perpetual banishment, permit 
myself to be burned at the stake, rather 
than permit anything to separate me from 
the holy will of God, my Maker, my Master 
and my Saviour, [Cheers.] 


There is an honest eloquence in that, 
and in what follows: 


“They say I am excommunicated—cut off 
from the sacraments and after death denied 
Christian burial [Derisive hooting.] I as- 
sure you I am not very much concerned as 
to what is done with this poor mortal coil 
after I have shuffled it off. I have only Irish 
blood in me, and the Irish are thought 
to care a good deal about their wake and 
funeral; but Iam a little un-Irish in that 
respect. [have noconcern whether my body 
be cast into the waters of the ocean, buried 
in Potter’s Field,or burned. I am only con 
cerned about this poor soul of mine. [Ap- 
plause. } 

‘‘In such cases as mine their excommuni- 
cations lose their terrors. Their lightning, 
produced by a ‘super’ from behind the 
scenes; their thunder a bit of sheet iron 
shaken by a poor devil who gets fifty cents 
a night. [Laughter.] An unjust excom- 
munication is not worth the paper it is 
written on. It is with his own conscience 
one has to deal. 

‘You would be amused to know how lit- 
tle interest this Edward McGlynn has taken 
in this ‘case’of his. Indeed, he has some- 
times had to wake up and remind himself 
that he had a case. But God is good, and 
he gave him a thick skin, and he doesn’t 
mind mosquito bites. Sometimes he even 
thinks he enjoysthem. No powercan cut off 
a child of God from his Father without the 
consent of the child himself. Union with 
God consists in knowing and loving him. 

*** But, Father McGlynn, are you not be- 
lying your priestly career? Have you not 
taught the blessedness of those sacraments 
from which you are cut off?’ I do not seek 
to make light of this deprivation. But as 
much as these are precious to me by 
so much amI the more indignant at the 
tyranny of the machine that attempts to 
compel me, on penalty of losing these sac- 
raments, to submit to its policies and its 
politics. AndifI am deprived of the sac- 
raments of the Church, I am _ theologian 
enough to know thatI can save my soul 
withoutthem. [Loud and prolonged cheer- 
ing.] 

Archbishop Corrigan has not yet rung 
down the curtain on the case of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. He may now appeakand demand 
a trial. Thismuch has already appeared, 
that Catholics are not slaves. 

—_—_————_> 


GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY. 


It is very needful that we Christians 
heed some of the practical teachings of the 
Spirit as well as the great doctrinal state- 
ments. One of the practical teachings of 
Christ is that his followers ‘‘ be given to 
hospitality.” Now, Christian hospitality 
is not only the entertainment of those 
personal friends of ours who are conge- 
nial and delightful to us personally and for 
themselves alone; but the glad and cheer- 
ful entertainment of servants and dis- 
ciples of Christ for his sake, as they may 
have need and we opportunity. It is no- 
ticeable in every pastor’s experience that, 
from time to time (especially in the cities), 
when the annual or special gatherings of 
the various Boards representing our great 
missionary and benevolent societies come 
together, it grows more and more difficult 
to find entertainment for the delegates, 
not to say visitors. The call from the pul- 
pit for entertainment, while responded to 
by some, is heard and passed by with de- 
liberate neglect by many who are abun- 
dantly able both as to means and house 
room. The reasons given are various. 
‘Tt is not convenient”; or ‘‘ it upsets our 


household to have strangers in it”; or 


‘“we do not know whether the persons 
sent us to entertain would be agreeable”; 
or some other reason of this kind, which 
finds its roots in pure selfishness. 

Of course there is more or less trouble 
and expense in the entertainment of guests 
whoever they may be; there are oftentimes 
vexatious happenings when certain 
“folks” are in the house. Of course there 
are people who do not make themselves 
particularly agreeable, and so forth, to 
the end of the chapter. But what of it? 
If weshould only serve our Lord and show 
fellowship to his disciples when it pleased 
us (that is our carnal selves) we should 
soon cease to serve him or them at all. 
The tendency of human nature is toward 
selfishness; even when we entertain ‘‘nice 
people,” who in turn entertain us. Is not 
this what the Gentiles do? This is not 
hospitality. It is only a social and selfish 
quid pro quo in which the Spirit of Christ 
has no part. 

On the other hand,a genuine hospitality 
has its great and blessed reward. In the 
first place it isa delight to serve the Mas- 
ter when we may doso in the person of 
one, even of the least, of his little ones, 
or one of the most disagreeable of them. 
So long as we think only of and deal only 
with the guest we may not find pleasure, 
but when we see in the guest Him in 
whose name the guest is received and en- 
aertained, then the commonest and least 
attractive of them all becomes transfig- 
ured in our own eyes, and we see ‘* Jesus 
only.” All Christian duties and privileges 
have certain typical resemblances. It is 
more pleasant to receive ‘good things” 
from the Lord than ‘evil things”; the in- 
structed disciple recognizes the Lord in 
the ‘‘ evil things” as well as in the ‘“‘ good 
things,” and learns how to say ‘“‘ Blessed 
be the name of the Lord ” in the one case 
asin the other. It is not the outward ap- 
pearance that testifies to blessing but the 
spiritual relation of the fact. We “ rejoice 
in the Lord always”; not in things or 
circumstances, butin the Lord, whatever 
may be the circumstances in the which 
the Lord comes to us. Even afilictions 
are sweet and trials are something to be 
counted as‘ all joy” when we see the 
Lord and know that his hand is in it all, 
working them together for our good, ac- 
cording to his ‘‘ purpose and promise.” 

Hospitality must be put on the basis of 
“ higher Christianity.” What right have 
we to count the cost in money or personal 
convenience or comfort, when the Lord 
comes knocking at our door for a day or 
night’s entertainment; what right have 
we toset up social standards or scan the 
clothes or criticise the conventional man- 
ners of the guest when he comes or is sent 
to us in His name. Have we forgotten 
the statement that thereby many have 
entertained angels unawares? We trow 
many an angel has been turned away from 
the door of certain Christian professors 
who have consulted convenience and per- 
sonal pleasure (after the carnal mind) 
rather than the sweet service of Christ, 
and thereby blessings designed and sent 
by the hands of these refused guests have 
been lost. Perhaps even some have been 
left in Sodom, because the angel of the 
Lord was left in the street or turned over 
to the cold hospitality of a hotel. 

We are inclined to think as we meditate 
on these things that many blessings which 
were Heaven-sent have been missed in the 
neglect of the little practical duties in- 
volved in discipleship, not only by those 
of us who have ‘“‘noroom” in our houses 
to receive Christ's guests, but much bless- 
ing which we might have conferred upon 
the rejected guest, for which the Lord may 
have sent him to us has been lost to him, 
That comprehension ‘‘ with all saints ” of 
the love of God has been lost. Who knows 
beside, but that in the neglect of this much 
neglected Christian grace, the beginning, 
middle or end of a real apostasy has not 
been marked? 

We are led to speak of this matter be- 
cause we have recently been witness to 
some conspicuous examples both of churl- 
ish inhospitality on the part of eminent 
professors of religion in which selfishness, 
pure and simple, has ruled; and, on the 
other hand,some illustrations of the grace, 
beauty and blessedness of Christian hospi- 





tality, shown in the name and for the sake 
of Christ to his disciples who otherwise 
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had no claim or recommendation on their 
host. The story of the good woman who 
prevailed with her husband to build the 
chamber on the wall for the entertain- 
ment of the prophet, though he was not a 
popular man at the time, and the many 
words of Christ concerning receiving @ 
disciple or a prophet in the name of a 
prophet and a disciple, ought to start a 
new train of thought in the minds of 
those of us who have neglected this gift. 
Wé would humbly suggest to our read- 
ers to think over this matter; and the 
next time an opportunity comes to them 
to extend hospitality to one another 
in the name of Christ embrace it heartily, 
and show forth the loving kindness of 
that Lord who does not forget that he was 
astranger in the earth himself, and so de- 
lights to honor those who have a gracious 
care for strangers who are in need of en- 
tertainment. Let those guests whom you 
receive on a society or personal basis be 
who or what they may; but when you 
extend hospitality in the name of Christ 
look for the angel who may be in disguise, 
or at least give entertainment as unto an 
angel in disguise and your guest will prob- 
ably prove to be one. 


_, 
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THE “ BLOOD THEORY” OF SALVA- 
TION. 








Some people, indeed not a few, object 
to what they are pleased to designate as 
the ‘blood theory” of salvation. The 
term ‘‘blood” is distasteful to them in 
this connection.. They like neither the 
sound nor the import of the word. They 
do not object to salvation by moral in- 
fluence, or as a gratuity of God’s benevo- 
lence; but salvation purchased  ob- 
tained by the blood of Christ does rot 
suit their ideas of the fitness of things. 
They see no efficacy in his blood to save 
souls. They prefer to drop the word 
‘‘blood” altogether from their religious 
creed. 

A serious difficulty with all such pei- 
sons consists in the fact that they propose 
to amend the language of the Bible in re- 
spect to human salvation, and, in some 
eases at least, to substitute their own 
ideas for those conveyed in the Bible. 
Jesus, when appointing the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and presenting the cup to his disci- 
ples and telling them to drink of it, did 
not hesitate to say: ‘For this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
Paul did not hesitate to say: ‘‘ In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins”; or to say that 
God had set Christ forth ‘‘to be a propi- 
tiation through faith in his blood”; or to 
say: ‘* Having, therefore, brethren, bold 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus”; or to say: ‘‘ Neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood, he entered in even into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us.” Peter had .no philosophy 
about the fitness of things which prevented 
him from saying that we are redeemed 
‘‘with the precious blood of Christ,as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot. ’ 
John had no difficulty in saying that ‘the’ 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” The song in Heaven, as 
stated in the Book of Revelations, reads 
thus: ‘‘ Thou art worthy to take the book 
and to open the seals thereof,for thou wast 
slain and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation.” The saints in 
Heaven redeemed by Christ are thus 
spoken of: ‘‘ These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 

Passages in which the blood of Christ is 
referred to in connection with our salva- 
tion, and as the ground thereof, abound 
in the New Testament. Paul, in his ad- 
dress to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, 
said tothem: ‘Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” Blood is 
one of the terms selected by inspiration in 
stating to this world God’s plan of human 
salvation; and this is a sufficient reason 
why it should be used by Christians in 





every age. The style of the Bible is cer- 
tainly good enough for human adoption. 

The peculiarity about the term ‘‘ blood” 
when applied to Christ, consists in the 
fact that his blood was sacrificial blood, 
atoning blood, ‘‘shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins,” just as the blood of the 
lamb shed on a Jewish altar was sacrifi- 
cial blood. God had, through Moses, es- 
tablished a system of sacrifices and sin- 
offerings, as typical of the one great sin- 
offering which Christ was to make and 
did make of himself when he died on the 
cross. Any one who has read the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, cannot fail to see the 
connection between the Jewish sin-offer- 
ings, as types and shadows of things to 
come, and the sin-offering once made by 
Christ himself. He there appears not only 
as the ‘High Priest of our profession,” 
but also as ‘‘the Lamb of God,” who was 
to be offered up for the sins of men. He 
was made ‘‘a little lower than the angels” 
in that he was a man, and that, too, ‘‘ for 
the suffering of death,” and in order that 
he ‘‘should taste death for every man.” 
He did taste this death, as a matter of fact 
and experience, when, as ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God,” he expired on thecross. “It be- 
came him for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings” 
namely, the sufferings he experienced 
when he tasted ‘‘ death for every man.” 
He was then the sacrificial victim. He 
then bore ‘‘our sins in his own body on the 
tree.” He then ‘‘ once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God.” It was then that his 
blood ‘‘was shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins.” Ina word, he died for sin 
and sinners, that God ‘‘might be just and 
the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.” 

Such are the conceptions with which the 
Bible surrounds the blood of Christ, and 
by which it explains the divine object in 
the shedding of that blood. We cannot 
improve these conceptions, and there is no 
occasion for changing the language in 
which they are expressed. The concep- 
tions themselves are to be taken as being 
ultimate and final; indeed, as being first 
truths in the system of grace which God 
has revealed to man, and established for 
his salvation. It certainly does not become 
us to catechise God on this subject, or at- 
tempt to be wise above what is written. 
It is enough to know ‘“ that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures,” 
and that this death has divinely attached 
to it the efficacy to save sinners who com- 
ply with the terms upon which the salva- 
tion is promised. This we do know upon 
the authority of God himself. Why God 
adopted this method of salvation, and not 
some other, and precisely how Christ’s 
death is thus efficacious, are questions 
that we had better let alone, and occupy 
our thoughts in apprehending the plan of 
salvation which God has adopted, and 
through which he offers to us eternal life. 
We understand enough of the plan to 
know what to do, and that, for the pres- 
ent at least, is all that we need to under- 
stand. 


— > — 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


THERE seems, at first sight, to be in the 
expression ‘‘the historic Episcopate,” 
used by the Bishops in their basis of pro- 
posed Church unity, an assumption that 
the only historic Episcopate is that found 
in the Anglican and similarly governed 
Churches, and that an bistoric Episcopate 
does not exist in such other Churches as 
brought, at the time of the Reformation, 
no supreme third order of ecclesiastical 
precedence out of the ruins of Roman 
Catholicism. 

Perhaps this is not a fair view of the 
subject. It must be remembered that 
among the Bishops who gladly welcomed 
this basis there were some very Low 
Churchmen, while, on the other hand, 
the English organ of extreme High Church- 
ism, The Church Times, denounces the 
plan. . 

It is by no means a universally accep’ 
view among scholars of the Episcopal 
Church that ecclesiastical history began 
with three distinct orders of bishops, 





priests and deacons. Doubtless such a 


laoctzine is taught to nearly all our Ameri- 


can candidates for holy orders, and at the 
‘General Theological Seminary here in New 
York, and at the theological school at Na- 
shotah any other view would be regarded 
with little less than horror; nevertheless 
another view has acceptance among the 
most competent scholars of that Church, 
and has had from its beginning. To that 
other view the discovery of the Teaching of 
the Twelve A postles,and the more profound 
study given to the sub-apostolic writings 
have given growing acceptance. The 
leading ecclesiastical scholars of the Eng- 
lish Church agree with Bishop Lightfoot, 
Chief among them all, who says that 
‘*bishop and presbyter are synonymous,” 
with Dr. Hatch, who says that ‘‘ for Epis- 
copacy, in the sense which later times 
gave to the word, and as a special apos- 
tolic institution, there is no primitive 
evidence worthy of the name,” and with 
the late Dean Stanley, who says “it is 
certain that nothing like modern Episco- 
pacy existed before the close of the first 
century.” 

But they say nothing more than the 
earlier fathers of the Anglican Church 
said—Ussher, Cranmer, Whitgift and 
Hooker; and such was the general view 
of the archbishops and bishops of the 
Church of England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This Low Church view, this view 
which favors fellowship with all Protest- 
ant brethren, was prevalent, if not uni- 
versal, at first, and has never quite lost 
its place. 

That first age of the Anglican Church 
was an age when the Church Fathers were 
very carefully studied. Afterward they 
were less pursued, but now a new interest 
has arisen in them, and with it a revival of 
the sixteenth century views of the Epis- 
copacy. It is true that this revival has 
scarcely reached the Episcopal Church of 
America; but it is in full force in Eng- 
land, and finds its expression in the writ- 
ings of the ablest scholars on the Teach- 
ing of the Apostles and the Ignatian 
Epistles, in which the High Church views 
of the Episcopate are utterly discredited, 
and the “historic Episcopate” is shown 
to be as ambiguous an expression as could 
be devised. 

The Bishops will have to settle among 
themselves what the * historic Episco- 
pate” is before they can tell whether Pres- 
byterians and Baptists possess it or not. 
According to the best Anglican scholar- 
ships of the day, Baptists and Presbyteri- 
ans do now possess the historic Episco- 
pate of the first century, but not of the 
third or fourth. It must be settled which 
historic Episcopate is required, or wheth- 
er both are allowed. It would not at 
all surprise us if the unexpected result of 
the proposition of the Bishops should be a 
great revival of the study of ante-Nicene 
Church history in the American Episcopal 
Church. There is some need for it when 
Nashotah could, when the Teaching of 
the Apostles was first discovered, pro- 
nounce it a document of the fifth century. 
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ARIES. 


QUITE a discussion has sprung up in the 
English press upon a letter of Henry M. 
Stanley, severely criticising the mission- 
aries at Stanley Pool. Mr. Stanley, ar- 
riving at Stanley Pool with his large ex- 
pedition, under circumstances making 
any considerable stay at that point ex- 
tremely hazardous, sought the use of the 
mission steamers to carry his company up 
the river. There was little food in the 
vicinity, and Mr. Stanley feared that he 
would lose many of his large caravan, and 
that depredations would be committed by 
starving men on the natives if immedi- 
ate departure were not arranged for. He 
had not anticipated such a scarcity of 
food, nor such difficulty in procuring 
boats. ‘‘I found myself,” he says, ‘in 
the position of an abject suppliant for fa- 
vor.” He had sent letters of appeal in ad- 
vance to Stanley Pool to the owners of 
the steamer ‘‘ Peace,” of the American 
Baptist Mission, and of the ‘‘Henry Reed,” 
of the English Baptist Mission. Of the 
result of this appeal he writes: 

“T received a letter from a Mr. Billing- 
ton, in charge of the ‘Henry Reed,’ saying 





MR. STANLEY AND THE MISSION- : 





he could not lend the steamer for such pur- 
pose, as he wanted to go down river—i. ¢., 
overland to Lower Congo—‘for some. pur- 
pose, and next month the Livingstone In- 
land Mission [American Baptist] expected 
some missionaries, and in the interval the 
steamer “‘ Henry Reed ”’ was to be drawn up 
on the slip to be repainted.’ There was no 
question of urgency; the steamer was to lie 
idle on theslip for repainting while Mr. Bil- 
lington should go down the river to be com- 
fortably married to some lady whose photo- 
graph he had seen, for this was ‘the pur- 
pose ’ that was taking him from the Pool. 
Meantime the starving people would be 
tempted to force from every native or white 
the food which they could not obtain by pur- 
chase; and no one knows to what extent 
disorder would spread. IfI did my duty I 
should have had to repress it sternly. Still, 
whether my people or the natives would 
suffer most, it is clear that the condition of 
things would be deplorable. From the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission I received a letter from 
its chief stating that unless orders to the 
contrary should arrive from home that he 
would lend me the steamer and be happy to 
help me.” 


Mr. Stanley, at this point, took matters 
into his own hands, and acted with his 
accustomed energy. He had secured the 
‘* Peace”; he must also have the ‘* Henry 
Reed.” The story of how he accomplished 
this task is from one of the missionaries, 


‘Because they would not surrender, on 
his unauthorized demand, the mission prop- 
erty for the use of his expedition, he posted 
around the mission house Sfidanese soldiers 
with bayonets fixed, under the command of 
Major Barthelet, who demanded an instant 
answer—yes or no, saying that he was di- 
rected ‘to enforce such surrender at all cost 
to all concerned.’ He turned the mission 
people off the steamer and posted on it also 
twenty black Sfidanesesoldiers. The state 
official, Lieutenant Leibrechts, Governor for 
the Congo Free State at Leopoldville, re- 
moved these latter and protested against 
the step, which he considered—as, indeed 
it was—a most unwarrantable one on 
Stanley’s part. He subsequently, however, 
told the missionaries that he should, under 
the circumstances, requisition the boat for 
Stanley on the part of the Government. 
They then had no alternative, of course, but 
to yield the point, as Scripture commands 
submission to the powers that be.’’ 


This is the language of Mrs. Guinness, 
of London, formerly Secretary of the 
Livingstone Island Mission, now the 
American Baptist Mission. The price 
agreed upon for the steamer was $500 a 
month, which Mr, Stanley considers very 
exorbitant. The great explorer speaks of 
the missionaries as very ungrateful. ‘‘Faith 
they may have in superabundance—in 
hope they no doubt live cheerfully; but of 
charity I do not find the slightest trace.” 
Mr. Stanley certainly has some excuse for 
betraying impatience. He has been a 
royal friend to missionary enterprise, and 
has done many favors for missionaries. 
Tt was he who opened the river to mis- 
sions; it was he who built the road around 
the cataracts of the Lower Congo; it was 
he who made it possible to found stations 
on the Lower and Upper Congo, and it 
was he whoprocured land for stations at 
Stanley Pool when the missionaries could 
not. In his letter he says: 


“Tn 1881 I relieved two missionaries 
named Clarke and Lanceley. They had 
suffered a misfortune—a fire had consumed 
all their effects. They sent me an appeal 
for provisions. I provided them with a fair 
allowance trom our own stores. They be- 
longed to the Livingstone Inland Mission. In 
1883 a missionary named Sims applied for a 
site at Stanley Pool to establish a mission 
of the Livingstone Inland Mission. His col- 
leagues had vainly striven without aid from 
me to obtain permission from the natives. 
I gave an order to the chief of Leopoldville 
to locate Dr. Sims on a site in the neighbor- 
hood of the station, so that, times being un- 
settled then, the mission could be under our 
immediate protection. In 1884 I extended 
the grounds of this mission, and also gave it 
a site for a branch mission at the Equator, 
subject, of course, to confirmation at Brus- 
sels.” 


The name of Stanley should be a pass- 
port to the favor and confidence of any 
missionary. What good reason can be 
given for the attitude of the missionaries 
at Stanléy ‘Pool toward him? As a mat- 
ter, simply of humanity, they should, it 
seems to us, have acceded at once to his 
wishes, 
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It appears that the agents of the expe- 
dition in London had applied both to the 
English Baptist Society and to the Amert- 
can Baptist Union for the use of the 
steamers. The English Society, it is stated, 
‘desired to have nothing whatever to do 
with Mr. Stanley’s warlike expedition,” 
and declined. The American Baptist 
Union said that the steamer had been 
committed to the care of Dr. Sims, Mr. 
Billington, and Mr. Glenesk, to whom ap- 
plication must be made. Mr. Billington, 
according to Mr. Stanley, ‘“‘ consulted the 
Bible and found there a command not to 
to assist us.” 

It would appear that the real reason 
why the missionaries did not want to let 
Mr. Stanley have the steamers was because 
they could not approve the purpose of his 
expedition. They regarded it as a ‘‘ war- 
like expedition.” This is not the judg- 
ment of the civilized world. When Mr. 
Stanley first made the voyage of the Con- 
go he came into collision every day with 
hostile tribes who tried to prevent him 
from descending the river. He ran the 
gauntlet, fighting where he must fight, 
and leaving many dead and wounded ene- 
mies behind him. Would anybody say 
that that voyage was not made in the 
interests of humanity? Its outcome is 
the Congo Free States and a rude but 
growing civilization. Mr. Stanley’s pres- 
ent expedition is for the relief of Emin 
Bey; but that, if success attends it, will be 
the least important result of the long and 
dangerous march. A new country will 
be opened to commerce and Christianity, 
new tribes will be brought into relations 
with civilization, and the whole world 
will be benefited. Mr. Stanley is a stern, 
determined commander. He will force 
his way through a hostile country at fear- 
ful cost if he must; but he takes no pleas- 
ure in the shedding of blood. No one can 
read his books and accuse him of indiffer- 
ence to human life. His expedition is a 
relief expedition, and we do not see how 
the Congo missionaries can raise any 
difficulty in conscience in promoting it. 
We are sorry that they have placed them- 
selves in so unfavorable a light; we hope 
that later reports will relieve them of the 
charge, which Mr, Stanley seems only too 
well justified in making, of ingratitude. 

a ey tie 
UTAH AS A STATE. 

A COMMITTEE of the constitutional con- 
vention, composed entirely of Mormons, 
which is now being held in the Territory 
of Utah, with a view to its admission into 
the Union as a state, last week reported 
to the convention the following sections 
as parts of the proposed constitution: 

** Article 14, section 12.—Bigamy and po- 
lygamy being considered incompatible with 
a republican form of government, each of 
them is hereby forbidden and declared a 
misdemeanor. Any person who shall vio- 
late this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 and by imprisonment for a term 
of not less than six months or more than 
three years, in the discretion of the court. 
This section shall be construed as operative 
without the aid of legislation, and the 
offenses prohibited by this section shall not 
be barred by any statute of limitation within 
three years after the commission of the 
offense, nor the power of pardon extend 
there until such pardon shall have been ap- 
proved by the President of the United 
States. 

“Proviso to article 16, on amendments.— 
Provided that section 12 of article 14 shall 
not be amended, revised, or in any way 
changed until any amendment, revision, or 
change as proposed there shall, in addition 
to the requirements of the provisions of this 
article, be reported to the Congress of the 
United States, and shall be by Congress ap- 
proved and ratified, and such approval and 
ratification be proclaimed by the President 
of the United States; and if not so ratified 
and proclaimed, said section shall remain 
perpetual.”’ 

The object of these provisions is to se- 
cure the admission of Utah into the Union 
as a State, as against any objections 
founded on the existence of polygamy in 
that territory, and, also, the doctrine of 
the Mormon Church that polygamy has 
the divine sanction. Suppose these pro- 
visions to be adopted by the convention, 
and subsequently by the people, then the 
question arises whether, so far as polyga- 
my is concerned, Utah should be admitted 








into the Union as a State. “We answer 
this question emphatically in the nega- 
tive. 

If admitted into the Union, Utah would 
be a self-governing and sovereign state in 
respect to its own affairs, subject only to 
the limitations and restrictions imposed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
The people would have the power to 
change its constitution from time to time 
in any manner not inconsistent with the 
Federal Constitution. The constitution 
adopted at the time of the admission 
would have no permanency, and could 
have none, as against the power of the 
people to amend it; and hence the section 
against polygamy proposed to be inserted 
therein, would be subject to any future 
amendment which the people might 
choose to adopt. 

It may be said, however, that this sec- 
tion is made unchangeable and irrepeala- 
ble, except with the consent of Congress. 
We deny that the people of Utah have any 
power to establish a constitution which 
cannot be changed by themselves at a fu- 
ture time, without the consent of Con- 
gress, or that Congress, in the event of 
admitting Utah into the Union, has any 
power thereafter, by withholding its con- 
sent, to prevent the people of Utah, be- 
ing a state, from altering their organic 
law in any manner, within the limits of 
the Federal Constitution, which they may 
see fit to adopt, If this may be done in 
respect to polygamy, then it may be equal- 
ly done in respect to every other item of 
the proposed constitution. The result, so 
far as the principle is concerned, would 
be that the people who adopt a constitu- 
tion, can therein exclude the people of all 
coming time from altering it, except with 
the consent of Congress, and that Congress 
could, by withholding its consent, enforce 
such exclusion. This is an entirely new 
doctrine, invented for the occasion, and 
designed to obviate the great objection to 
the admission of Utah as a state. It is 
a mere device to get into the Union, a con- 
stitutional sham, which we do not believe 
that the courts would sustain for a mo- 
ment. 

Moreover, if we are wrong in this posi- 
tion, then it is clear that the anti-poly- 
gamy provisions of the proposed constitu- 
tion, even if unalterable, except with the 
consent of Congress, would be practically 
a dead letter in the hands of Mormon 
judges and Mormon juries and Mormon 
officers, as would be the fact, who believe 
in polygamy as a religious institution 
stamped with the divine sanction, and 
who would be the mere tools of the Mor- 
mon priesthood. So long as the Mormons 
believe as they now do, and are the ma- 
jority of the people, Utah, if admitted 
into the Union, would in practice be a 
polygamous state; and there would be no 
power in the general Government to pre- 
vent the result. The mere letter of the 
constitution, without a public sentiment 
in the state behind it to sustain and en- 
force it, would amount to nothing. Either 
the members of this Constitutional Con- 
vention are downright hypocrites in pro- 
fessing to be Mormons, or they would be 
hypocrites in adopting the anti-polygamy 
provisions of the proposed constitution. 
One or the other must be true. If honest 
Mormons, they cannot vote for these pro- 
visions; and if they do vote for them, 
then they will do so with a fraudulent 
intent. The plain truth is that Utah must 
stay out of the Union until polygamy, 
root and branch, is completely swept 
therefrom, or until a majority of the. peo- 
ple are anti-polygamists. Neither of these 
facts exists at present, and hence the time 
has not come for the admission of Utah as 
a state upon any terms. 
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THE COLLAPSE COMING. 


THE English Liberals are now in fine 
spirits. Everything the last week has 
been on their side. First came the actual 
defeat of the Government in Parliament 
over one of those little questions of ad- 
ministration which could come up no- 
where else than in England. A respecta- 
ble young woman, a milliner’s assistant, 
had been insulted and arrested as a disrep- 
utable character by a policeman. The 
justice before whom the case came would 
not listen to her testimony or that of her 








oe that of the policeman. 
It got into the papers, and then on inquiry 
into Parliament,and Secretary Matthews 
was foolish enough to defend the police. 
Thereupon, on division, the Government 
was actually beaten, on a question which, 
with any decent system of local govern- 
ment in Great Britain, should never have 
come to the Imperial Parliament. This 
was not a defeat which retires the Cabi- 
net, although it ought to retire Mr. Mat- 
thews; nevertheless, it is one of those 
events which must weaken the prestige of 
the Government and greatly encourage 
the Opposition,which very properly makes 
the most it. It is easier to bring to the 
recognition of Parliament the wrongs of 
one English girl than of hundreds of Irish 
men, women and children. 

Then came two bye-elections. In one 
of these the Liberals won an unexpected 
victory, replacing a Conservative mem- 
ber. Scarcely had they begun to rejoice 
over this triumph, when the second elec- 
tion came off, this time in the city of Lon- 
don, the very citadel of Toryism, and it 
was found that the Conservative candi- 
date was returned with a majority less 
than four hundred, instead of the nearly 
nine hundred he had at the general elec- 
tion, and that, too, on a considerably 
larger vote. The Liberals were nothing 
less than jubilant over these repeated suc- 
cesses, and went to the parliamentary di- 
vision on the Irish Crimes Act with the as- 
surance that however this Parliament 
might decide, victory would not long be 
delayed. The bill passed its final reading 
in the House of Commons by a majority 
of eighty-seven in a very full house, and 
that isa decidedly reduced majority. It 
now goes to the House of Lords, where it 
might very well be put through in a week, 
and become a law by the Queen’s signa- 
ture. 

The writing is on the wall, and thedoom 
of Irish oppression approaches. It is not 
the doom of Irish oppression only, but of 
English caste. Last week a bill passed 

the Lords which destroys the prece- 

dence of an eldest son in cases where a 
man dies intestate. That does not abolish 
entail, but it is a step in that direction. 
The abolition of entail must come before 
long. It is now the proper task of English 
statesmen to devise a plan first for local 
government in Ireland, for that is impera- 
tive and will not wait, and then to enlarge 
that plan so as to include the whole king- 
dom. Then will follow the abolition of 
Church Establishment, which public opin- 
ion is now nearly ready for, and then of 
primogeniture and entail. Great Britain 
will then be great in the justice with 
which she rules her own people at home 
as well as in the magnificence and the 
justice of her great empire abroad. 


Editorial Notes. 


No one passes through the journey of this 
life, though it be of but moderate length, 
without losing kindred and friends by 
death, whom he tenderly loved when living, 
and continues to love long after they are 
gone. If one lives to an advanced age, he 
usually has a far greater number of such 
friends in the next world than he has in this. 
Death sweeps them away, and sometimes 
he is left almost alone in respect to the 
cherished companionships of his earthly life. 
To these loved ones dead he can render no 
service, and, so faras we know, from them 
receive none. He may think of them, but 
he can do nothing for them. They are en- 
tirely beyond the reach of his action. He 
can speak no kind words to them, and give 
them no good advice. He can make no sac- 
rifices to promote their joys. The lesson to 
be learned from this fact is that we should 
act toward our kindred and friends, while 
they are living, as we, if surviving them, 
will wish we had acted when they are sleep- 
ing in the grave. Let the husband and the 
wife so treat each other, while they hold 
this relation, that the death of neither will 
give the other any occasion for regret on ac- 
count of misconduct. Let parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, friends intimate- 
ly associated, and, indeed all men, observe 
thesame rule, and this certainly would be 
a much happier world. The rule would 
lessen the number of family quarrels, and 
make life more serene and more like Heaven. 
Fewer hard speeches would pass between 
men. Gentleness and kindness would be 
the law of human action. Weonce heard a 
man who had just lost a most excellent 








wife, say: “I am now sincerely sorry for 
every unkind word I ever spoke to that 
woman. I wish I could tell her so, and in 
some way receive from her the expression of 
her forgiveness. I would give twenty thou- 
sand dollars, if I could thereby blot out all 
such words.” We have no doubt that just 
this sort of feeling has penetrated many a 
bosom. The way to avoid it is soto act 
toward others that there will be no occasion 
for it when they are dead and gone. 

THE last one, thus far, of the martyrs 
of Prohibition is R. D. Gambrell, the young 
editor of the Prohibition paper of Missis- 
sippi. One would hardly suspect from the 
restrained manner in which Dr. C. E. W. 
Dobbs tells the story in this week’s paper 
that he is the associate editor with Dr. J. B. 
Gambrell, young Gambrell’s father, of the 
Baptist organ of Mississippi. The story is 
one of a terrible murder and a glorious mar- 
tyrdom, and we trust Mississippi will re- 
trieve her honor in punishing the murderer 
and in honoring the martyr. At present 
the recklessness about human life, and the 
rarity of convictions for frequent murders, 
make the most serious aspect of Southern 
society. We happen to know a little town 
of five thousand inhabitants not very far 
from where Gambrell was killed in which 
four murders have been committed within 
five years, and although the murderers are 
well known they are walking the street in 
security ; andin which one young man of 
excellent characteris shut out of society be- 
cause he endured an insult instead of resent- 
ing it with a shot-gun. 

By far the most significant event of the 
year in Utah is found in connection with 
the current movement for the speedy admis- 
sion of the territory to the Union. And of 
this movement the most significant feature 
is found in the fact that the ‘‘ People’s Par- 
ty’? (Stalwart Mormon) sent an urgent in- 
vitation to both Republicans and Democrats 
to attend the preliminary meetings, and 
promised them a fair share of influexce in 
shaping the state constitution. This act is 
noticeable as marking the first instance on 
record of ‘‘Gentiles’’ receiving the least 
recognition in any political undertaking 
proposed. But letit notrashly be concluded 
that, because of this seemingly fraternal 
proposition, a radical and gracious change 
has come to the obdurate Mormon heart, 
but rather that the tremendous pressure of 
the law begins at length to tell on the faith 
and patience of the disfranchised, exiled 
andimprisoned chiefs. After several years 
of dismal residence in the murky depths of 
the underground, they would fain emerge 
therefrom and breathe once more the blessed 
air of the upper world, and to secure this 
boon are ready to promise great things in 
the way of obedience to the national will! 
Or, more particularly, it means that of late 
a great light has risen to the hierarchy from 
the Potomac region. That is to say, a presi- 
dential election is drawing near, and one 
likely to be so close that a few votes may 
turn the scale. And soit has been hinted 
to such as hold the Mormon vote in their 
fists that if an article prohibiting polygamy 
be incorporated, matters can be arranged 
next winter so that Taylor and Cannon can 
show themselves without fear of the mar- 
shals, and the government be definitively 
turned over to Mormon hands. And hence 
these olive branches, this unwonted love for 
enemies, and this delightful readiness to eat 
humble pie! And thus it was eminently 
proper that this wily, but shallow, artifice 
should be exposed, and this offer be unani- 
mously declined, as it was, by the represent- 
atives of both parties, and with weighty 
reasons appended in explanation of the 
painful non possumus. 





THE letters reweived from both sides were 
spicy and exceedingly stimulating The op- 
portunity was magnificent and well-im- 
proved to review Mormon history, and re- 
call some very pertinent facts. The Church 
leaders were reminded of what the nation 
also should keep constantly in mind: That 
Utah can never be fit for statehood while: 
the theocracy is supreme in polities, since 
independent, personal political action is im- 
possible, and ‘“‘a Mormon of aecessity is 
either a ruler or a rebel ”’; that with such 
control continued the most solemn and ex- 
press prohibitions of the constitution or the 
statute-book would be but as so much waste 
paper, would be held in contempt, by ‘ rev- 
elation’’ would be declared not binding on 
the conscience; that once in full possession 
revenge would presently be in order, Gen- 
tiles would receive notice to quit and leave 
the Great Basin to the exclusive occupancy 
of the ‘saints.’ All these allegations are 
literally true. There ean be no doubt that 
in this movement mischief is” brewing. 
Should this scheme to secure statehood 
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succeed, either now or within several years 
to come, a great calamity would befall the 
nation. The Mormons will submit their con- 
stitution to a popular vote in early August, 
and it will be worth while to note, in the 
language of the Church organ, The Deseret 
News, “‘ what new features the exigencies of 
the periud and the march of events suggest 
as necessary.” 


THE people of Texas will, on the 4th of 
next August, vote on the question of so 
amending the Constitution of that state as 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors therein, except for certain 
defined purposes. Texas is overwhelmingly 
a Democratic state; and the contest as to 
this amendment is largely between the 
Democrats themselves, who are estimated 
to be about equally divided on the question. 
The result depends upon the Republicans of 
the state, the most of whom are colored peo- 
ple. The colored people and the white peo- 
ple have, without any reference to party 
lines or the color line, entered into this cam- 
paign with the most intense enthusiasm. 
They mingle together in the same meetings, 
and speak from the same platforms, and, in 
this respect, are doing much to abolish the 
color line altogether in Texas. The issue is 
not political, in the party sense; and Demo- 
crats and Republicans are found fighting 
side by side for prohibition, and also fight- 
ing side by side againstit. The fullstrength 
of the state in favor of prohibition, and also 
the full strength of the state in favor of the 
liquor traffic will be brought to the polls. 
Both sides claim to be confident of victory; 
but, as things now look, we judge that the 
probabilities are in favor of prohibition. 
Texas has now a high license law of the 
most stringent character; and if prohibition 
shall triumgh at the coming election, as we 
hope it will, then the liquor traffic in that 
state must prepare for an early departure, 
provided that the amendment shall be vigor- 
ously enforced. The adoption of such an 
amendment is but the beginning of the 
work. What is wanted thereafter is a pub- 
lic sentiment that will see to it that it is 
carried into effect. 

A GREAT deal has been said about the 
drawing of the color-line at Asbury Park, a 
summer resort adjoining Ocean Grove, on 
the New Jersey Coast. The facts seem to be 
about as follows: Mr. Bradley, the founder 
of Asbury Park, owns the whole ocean- 
front, a mile in extent, together with the 
pavilions, the promenade, and the bath- 
houses. He pays for the electric lights, and 
for all the repairs necessary to keep the 
board-walk, or promenade, the pavilions, 
etc., in this part of the community in proper 
order. Asbury Park is not a close religious 
corporation; it is a seaside borough, free to 
everybody who wants to buy, or rent prop- 
erty, or board, subject to the usual condi- 
tions of borough government. Mr. Bradley, 
a few weeks ago published an article, in 
which he said: 

“The servants at our hotels, and others who 
get their living from business done with the 
visitors, must remember at all times that prec- 
edence should be given to those who pay. The 
best seats on the board walk and pavilions must 
not be monopolized by colored servants, who, in 
addition to the fact that they intrude them- 
selves into places that belong by right to others, 
are often impudently intrusive. The time is 
coming, indeed may have arrived, when some 
decided action must be taken to show our col- 
ored friends that the board walk and pavilions 
are private property to which the owner invites 
the guests of the hotels, and others whom he 
does not invite will be requested, in language, 
not to be misunderstood, not to interfere with 
the arrangements he has made for the per- 
manency of the town and the protection of the 
capital invested.” 

The colored people strongly resent this 
threat, as they regard it, of race proscrip- 
tion, and have determined to assert and de- 
fend their rights. No order, however, of 
the nature vaguely hinted at in the above 
paragraph, has yet been issued. We assume 
that it will not be, at least as against a sin- 
gle race. What Mr. Bradley may legally do 
with his own property, we do not care to in- 
quire; but it is a matter concerning the gen- 
eral public as well as the residents and visit- 
ors of Asbury Park, whether he shall ex- 
clude a whole race from privileges, the de- 
nial of which to everybody would make this 
celebrated watering-place a primitive wil- 
derness again. What Mr. Bradley says about 
servants monopolizing these privileges on 
the ocean-front to the exclusion of 
guests is quite right. The guests should, of 
course, have the first consideration, and all 
servants should be made to understand this. 
Servants have natural rights as well as 
guests; these cannot be abridged. But as 
they are not permitted to monopolize the 
parlors of the hotels where they are em- 
ployed they must not expect to monopolize 
the privileges which Mr. Bradley provides 








for the guests of Asbury Park. The objec- 
tion does not extend, as we understand it. 
to the streets or sidewalks of the borough, 
only to Mr. Bradley’s water-front. Mr. 
Bradley’s mistake consists in selecting a 
class of servants for criticism and warning. 
White servants who are unruly and obtru- 
sive are as much of a nuisance as colored 
offenders. Colored servants who observe 
the proprieties and are duly considerate, 
should beas welcome on the ocean-front as 
well-behaved white servants. There is no 
necessity or excuse for race proscription in 
this matter, and we trust no such proscrip- 
tion will be attempted. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on the fourth of 
the present month, wrote two letters to the 
Mayor of St. Louis—the one being much 
longer than the other—withdrawing his 
acceptance of the invitation to visit that 
city during the encampment there of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and assign- 
ing reasons for this withdrawal. The gist 
of the reasons consists in the fact that some 
members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic had expressed in strong terms dissatis- 
faction with some of his official acts, that 
on this account he might be an unwelcome 
guest, and that intimations of personal 
violence had been made in the event that 
he should be present on that occasion. The 
President sets forth these reasons with 
studious wildness and without his usual 
bluntness of language, as if making a 
special plea in his own behalf. If he had 
taken counsel of his “sober second 
thoughts,” he would not, in our judgment, 
have written either of these letters, and 
would have quietly carried into effect his 
acceptance of the invitation. He accepted 
the invitation as President of the United 
States, and, as such, he should have paid no 
attention whatever to any utterances relat- 
ing tohim by any members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Whether these 
utterances were wise or unwise, the Grand 
Army was not responsible for them, and he 
had no right to assume that, being Presi- 
dent of the United States, he would have 
been received otherwise than in a courteous 
and respectful manner. It was especially 
unwise in him to make any reference to 
threats of personal violence. The Grand Army 
of the Republic is not an association of assas- 
sins or rowdies, and not insensible to the 
respect due to the high office which Presi- 
dent Cleveland holds. These letters, to say 
the least, show a lack of good sense on his 
part. The reasons for his change of mind 
do not comport with the dignity of his 
office, and had better not been paraded be- 
fore the public. 

THE colored people of this country have 
decided to hold a national convention, in 
this month, at Indianapolis, for the purpose 
of determining what course they shall pur- 
sue in the Presidential campaign of 1888. 
Itis not at all unnatural that the colored 
people, being of the same race, and in certain 
respects subjected to disadvantages in the 
midst of a predominant white race, should 
strongly sympathize with each other, or that 
they should seek to act together for their 
common good. Yet we doubt whether such 
a convention as they propose to hold at 
Indianapolis will be of any practical service 
to their interests. They, of course, cannot 
entertain the idea of forming a colored 
man’s party. This would be the “color 
line’? in the worst possible form for them- 
selves. They are, in common with all other 
citizens, citizens of the United States, and 
of the particular state in which they reside. 
The better way for them is not to attempt 
to draw any distinction, in matters of poli- 
tics, between themselves and other citizens, 
and thus keep up the “color line” by their 
own action, but to unite with their fellow- 
citizens of both political parties with refer- 
ence to the current questions of politics, and 
vote with one or other according to their 
judgment of the merits involved in such 
questions. We believe that it would be bet- 
ter for themselves, as well as for the whole 
country, if they were divided between the 
two great parties, without any reference 
whatever to the question of race. Both 
parties would then have a commen interest, 
alike at the South and the North, in securing 
to them all the rights to which they are en- 
titled by law. Neither party would look 
upon them or treat them as a hostile race 
politically, but would seek their votes by 
giving them protection, whether they were 
Republicans or Democrats. 





A COMPARATIVELY trifling incident some- 
times causes a change of majority in Parlia- 
mnent and the consequent downfall of a min- 
istry. The Gladstone Government went out 
of office on a proposition to increase slightly 
the tax on beer. The Tory administration 
which followed, was pronounced by a ma- 





jority to have proved recreant to its trust 
because it proposed no plan to secure for 
every poor man three acres and a cow, ac- 
cording to campaign promise. And now the 
Salisbury Cabinet has been almost upset by 
a simple police incident in the local govern- 
ment of London. The police, it seems, ar- 
rested a woman named Cass on the charge 
of being a disreputable person. The magis- 
trate would not allow her employer to tes- 
tify to her good character. It was clearly 
an outrage on the part, both of the police 
and the magistrate. Home Secretary Mat- 
thews’s explanation was not satisfactory to 
Parliament and the result is he may have to 
resign. It seems like avery little incident 
to bring such trouble upon the ministry, 
after they have carried so notorious a meas- 
ure as the Coercion Bill past its third read- 
ing, but it is exceedingly creditable to Par- 
liament that it should consider the character 
of an obscure workingwoman of such mo- 
ment as not only to be worthy of its atten- 
tion but to justify a vote of censure ona 
member of the ministry. A government 
never presents a more sublime spectacle 
than when it uses its great power for the 
protection of a humble subject. 





THE departure of Boulanger from Paris, 
to take command of the Thirteenth Army 
Corps, was the occasion of such a demon- 
stration as Paris has seldom seen. It is out 
of such frantic incidents that revolutions 
are made. The present Government thinks 
it can get along without Boulanger. It is 
right, and doubtless France would be better 
off if he could be sent to New Guinea. But 
France does not know what is best for her. 
France, or Paris, wants to fight Germany, 
and it finds in Boulanger a general who 
knows how to organize and discipline the 
army, as if armies and fighting were the 
glory instead of the ruin of a state. And so 
when Boulanger was ordered out of Paris 
the citizens in tens of thousands followed 
him to the station, broke down the barri- 
cades, jammed themselves in front of the 
engine and between the cars, mounted on 
top of cars and engine, and held possession 
of the ground so utterly that for two hours 
the train could not move. Yet it speaks 
well for France that no further disturbance 
of the peace occurred, and there was no 
violent attempt to overthrow the ministry. 
Even in the heat of French passion it is well 
to remember that Bismarck sits across the 
border, and that he keeps his eyes open. 

BULGARIA has elected anew prince. Why 
should notshe? It is nobody’s business but 
her own, and not a power of Europe has any 
objection, except Russia. But Russia, if 
we can judge from unofficial, though in- 
spired expressions, says No; and Russia 
may have a way of enforcing her No. There 
is about Russia’s action in the case of Bul- 
garia a brutality such as belongs to savages. 
We understand perfectly well what Bulga- 
ria owes to Russia. But Russia has made 
it perfectly plain that there was in all that 
not a bit of chivalric sentiment, but only 
pure selfishness; and the moment Bulgaria 
wants togovern herself Russia complains 
that she is standing in her way and she sets 
down her strong hand. Russia kidnapped 
Prince Alexander, and now she will proba- 
bly forbid the installation of a new Prince, 
who is not one of her tools. Prince Ferdi- 
nand is an Austrian, and that does not 
please Russia. Very well; we hope, if Bul- 
garia is prevented from electing her Prince, 
she will stop trying, and will organize her 
government a little more fully on the Re- 
publican form, and let us see how Russia 
will like that. It is substantially Republi- 
can now, with its Sobranje and regents, and 
Bulgaria is full of men who know how to 
appreciate and run a Republican form of 
government. If that should be the outcome 
of it allthe Russian intrigue would have 
found a fit rebuff. Servia is not in the 
most quiet condition, and the time may 
not be very far off when these Balkan prov- 
inces. where the storms of the East have for 
many years been brewing, shall be 
united under a firm league ora single gov- 
ernment of their own, neither Russian nor 
Austrian. 


IT is not quite a revolution that has occur 
red in the Sandwich Islands, but it is little 
less. The foolish, drunken king has been 
compelled to dismiss his prime minister, 
and that by a display of force he could not 
resist, and to replace him by a respectable 
man. He does not quite admit that he re- 
ceived bribes, but he leaves the question 
whether they shall be returned to be consid- 
ered. He has been completely humiliated, 
forced to surrender everything, and may be 
thankful if he savesthecrown. Everything 
seems to have been done in the most decent 
manner. There is no fear that American in- 
terests will suffer, and Americans are in the 





movement which has replaced the Govern- 
ment. America is especially interested in 
the Sandwich Islands. Whatever there is 
in them is the fruit of American benevo- 
lence and enterprise. America would never 
allow any other nation to interfere with the 
independence of those Islands. The Mon- 
roe doctrine applies to them. We need feel 
no anxiety, however, at present, and we may 
hope that the new religious supervision 
which the American churches are taking up 
just now will have its influence in correcting 
the evils prevalent there, and which are the 
relics of barbarism. Still we cannot help 
asking, What is the use of keeping a king, 
anyway? 

WE are beginning to be afraid that the 
“Thistle,” which has won thirteen contests 
already in Great Britian, will take the 
Queen’s Cup back with her when she comes 
to compete in our American waters. We 
are not sure but it is time to begin to cast 
an anchor to the windward and state that 
the Scotch syndicate which proposes to beat 
Mr. Burgess’s ‘‘ Mayflower” or new “ Vol- 
unteer,” is very largely American. One of its 
members is a Scotchman living in Newark, 
another a Scotchman living in Providence, 
and another a Scotchman living in this city. 
They said that the slow Englishmen were 
never going to get up a model that would 
have any show here, and so they planned for 
a perfectly fresh design for a boat to be built 
in Scotland on the basis of American expe- 
rience. The famous Scotch builder, Mr. 
Watson, came over here two succeseive sum- 
mers, and made a careful study of our best 
models, and watched the races, and got 
his ideas in shape. Meanwhile, the skip- 
per who is sailing the new sloop was 
here last summer, and sailed a saucy little 
English cutter in a number of races. Of 
course these American Scotchmen are des- 
perately anxious to have their new boat win, 
although they havea most profound respect 
for Mr. Burgess as a designer of yachts, and 
for the trained crew which sailed the 
“Puritan” and the ‘‘Mayflower,’’ and will 
now betransferred to the ““Volunteer.”” But 
should the “ Thistle” win and carry the cup 
to Scotland they would be just the men to 
build a new American sloop, and send it 
over to bring the cup back again. 


THE success of the two young women who 
have so distanced the best scholars among 
the young men at Cambridge University 
gives the greatest delight to all the lady 
collegians of Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr. They have all heard of it and 
are jubilant, and will not for a moment 
listen to a suggestion that women cannot do 
any scholarly or liierary work that men can 
do. Thesuccess of another young woman 
in England deserves mention. Miss Lydia von 
Finkelstein, who began her literary work as 
a writer of sketches for THE INDEPENDENT, 
is a Russian by parentage, was born in Jeru- 
salem where she spent her girl life, then 
came to this country for a few years where 
she began to give illustrated lectures on 
Eastern life. Two years ago she went to 
England where she has had a remarkable 
success, speaking night after night in Dr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, in Dr. Parker’s 
Temple, in Exeter Hall, and in the cities of 
Great Britain. She was the first woman to 
occupy Dr. Parker’s platform on a Sunday 
evening, where women are not quite so much 
in vogue as public speakers as Mrs. Liver- 
more and Miss Willard have taught our 
American audiences to find them. She is 
now in this country, but will return after a 
short engagement at Chautauqua and the 
other summer assemblies. 


How differently people look at things! 
Mr. Howells says that Tolstolis the greatest 
novelist that ever lived, that he is great be. 
cause he holds the mirror up to Nature. We 
published the other day Maurice Thomp- 
son’s contrary opinion of Tolsto! as a writer; 
but perhaps he has put more forcibly his 
opinion of Tolsto! as a man in the following 
from a late address in Indianapolis: 


“Just the other day Mr. Howells informed 
the world that Tolstol, a Russian socialistic 
‘crank,’ is ‘incomparably the greatest novelist 
that ever lived.’ Now, Mr. Howells has the right 
to believe this and say so, but at the root of this 
astounding declaration lies the fact that Tolsto! 
isa rich man who prefers to live in brutal vul- 
garity; a man who pretends to hate riches, but 
who clings to all his cash; a heartless theorist, 
who sends his daughters to work in the harvest 
fields with brutal peasants; who pretends to be- 
lieve that no evil should be forcibly resisted; 
who makes a pretense of shoe-making in order 
to attract attention to himself; who dresses like 
a clown for the same purpose, and who writes 
novels as dirty and obscene as the worst part of 
Walt Whitman's ‘Leaves of Grass,’ and as 
coarse and vulgar and tedious as so-called real- 
ism can be made. This is the man and this the 
kind of literature set up as models for Ameri- 
cans to imitate and admire! It may come to 
pass that our great Republic will accept Tolsto 
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and his brutal doctrine of universal degradation, 
as the standards of manhood and of morality, 
put I hope that the men and women who are 
making our literature will think well before 
they lend their intluence to bring about that 
end,” 


....1t is asked as a condition of union be- 
tween the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians, that the colored ministers and 
churches shall be put in separate presbyte- 
ries and synods. But why so? The answer 
given is that white churches like white min- 
isters, and colored people like to have their 
ownchurches and ministers,and that this 
mutual segregation should be respected, Yes 

» but so Germans have their churches and 
ministers, and we have French churches, 
Bohemian churches and Indian churches. 
But we have no Indian, Bohemian, French 
or German presbytery or synod, What 
reason is there but caste for a Negro Synod? 


....Christian experience is thus defined by 
an apostle: “‘Whom [Jesus Christ] having 
not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye 
see him not; yet believing, ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory, receiving 
the end of your faith, even the salvation of 
your souls.”’ Any one of whom this de- 
scription is true need have no fear as to the 
question of his salvation. He may safely 
say: ‘‘ [know whom have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
Ihave committed unto him against that 
day.’”’ The full assurance of hope, with such 
an experience, is not presumption. 


....That letter in The Pilot, from the 
Sioux chief or ex-chief, Red Cloud, certain- 
ly was never written by him, for he 
could not have written such a letter. It is 
full of nonsense about imposing division 
of land on the Indians, and is precisely such 
stuff as we are in the habit of hearing from 
Dr. Bland and his Indian dupes, of whom 
this Red Cloud is one. Besides, it defends 
Dr. Bland as officially as Dr. Bland could 
have done it himself. 


.... The Irish need have no fear of the re- 
sult of the Pope’s sending Archbishop 
Persico and the Abati Gualdi as his 
special representatives to Ireland to 
study the political and social condition 
of that disturbed island. They are both 
masters of English, and Archbishop Per- 
sico has lived for some years in this country, 
as administrator of the diocese of Savannah, 
Ga. He is well versed in Insh affairs, and 
is said to be in sympathy with the Irish peo- 
ple. 


....The investigation of the Ward’s Island 
Lunatic Asylum proves that such institu- 
tions are liable to abuses, and should be 
most carefully supervised. A chief evil 
comes from the employment of inferior 
keepers, because the city or state is too 
mean to pay wages that will secure good 
men. Certainly, in this case, grave irregu- 
larities and gross cruelties to patients have 
been proved. 


....Peter tells us that ‘the Word of the 
Lord endureth forever,” and then adds; *‘And 
this is the Word [of the Lord] which by the 
Gospel is preached unto you.” The term 
““Gospel,’’ as here used, refers to the teaching 
of Christ, and that of the apostles in regard 
to him. That Gospel is the Word of the 
Lord, and it will stand forever, no matter 
who accepts it or who rejects it. 


....The Boston Post well says that ‘‘ Mr. 
Powderly’s idea of a despotism established 
by the multitude over the individual, and 
exercised by afew chief despots, has been 
tested and has proved a failure.’’ Nothing 
can be more certain than that the American 
people will not allow such a system to ob- 
tain a permanent foothold in this country. 


....Governor Hill failed to approve the 
excellent bill passed by the last legislature 
to regulate the marriage contract, and left 
in bis hands at the time of adjournment. The 
editor of The Albany Law Journal thinks 
that he acted wisely in letting the bill die 
without his signature. We think just the 
reverse, and regret the Governor’s course, 


.... We suppose that we state the simple 
truth in saying that, with the exception of 
Sundays, more accidents happen and more 
crimes are committed on holidays than on 
any equal number of days in the year. Men, 
having nothing to do in the way of business, 
have more time to commit crime and expose 
themselves more to accidents. 


....James says that ‘‘to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin.’’ The sin, here defined, is one of omis- 
sion. The opportunity of doing good is 
present and seen, but the good is not done. 
The obligation to do the good is disregarded, 
and this is sin. A fearful amount of sin in 
this form is committed by men. 


..--On one hot day last week there were 
thirty-four boys and men standing at one 





time about the seven faucets of the ice- 
water fountain in front of the City Post- 
Office, waiting their turn for a drink. There 
ought to be a hundred such fountains in- 
stead of one. Then the saloons would have 
less reason to exist. 


...-The editor of the Chicago Advance, 
having mentioned Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
as the probable successor of Dr. Hopkins, as 
President of the American Board, Dr. 
Storrs says that under no possible circum- 
stances would he accept the position. His 
letter to the editor would seem to be a final- 
ity on this question. 


-...One can have no possible interest in 
deceiving himself, whether in respect to the 
matters of this life or those of the next. 
Every one had better try to see things pre- 
cisely as they are, and act accordingly. They 
ure as they are and just what they are, 
whether he so sees them or not, 


.... The Presbyterian Journal says “ the 
war came to a close more than two score 
years ago,” and that “it is a burning shame 
for Christians to keep up hostilities after 
worldly men have ended them,.”’ That last 
is right although the Journal’s figures are 
not quite correct. 

....For the first time in the history of 
Iowa, Fort Madison Penitentiary is short of 
a sufficient number of convicts to enable it 


to fill contracts made upon the basis of the 
usual supply. This and many similar in- 
stances go to prove that prohibition does 
decrease crime, 


.... Under the new treaty Mexico and the 
United States become, so far as postal facili- 
ties go, one country. Letters and packages 
can be sent from one ommiey to the other as 
cheaply as they can be sent from New York 
to Philadelphia. -So, step by step, postal 
progress goes on. 

....A gentleman of prominence in this 
city recently said: ‘“‘One of the greatest 
proofs of the divinity and authenticity of 
the Christian religion is its survival of 
hypocrisy within and the attacks upon its 
faith from without,” 

....The slipping of the new quay on the 
Swiss Lake Zug is one of the most appalling 
disasters of modern times. There should be 
very stern inquiry how that quay was 
built. 

.... We have received five dollars from E. 


G., Boston, for the Texas prohibition cam- 
paign, and shall be happy to receive and 
transmit a great deal more. 


....By an amendment recently adopted, 


the Maine law makes the holding of a 
United States tax receipt prima-facie evi- 
dence of liquor selling. 


..--The House of Mercy in this city re- 


fuses to receive a girl committed to it solely 
because she is colored, ‘* Mercy”’! 








READING NOTICES. 


LOWELL, MAss, August 17th,. 1886. 
KELLOGG, HitcHcock & COo., 244 Park Place, N. Y 
Gentlemen:—I have the pleasure of informing you 
that I have personally tried the “Compound Menthol 
Ice,” and found it beneficial, as well as very agree- 
able to use. It did not entirely prevent my annual at- 
tack of hay fever, but held it in check toa certain de- 
gree, and has promoted my comfort. 
another bottle of the preperation. 
Cc, C. DAWSON, 
Secretary United States Hay Fever Association 
At druggists or by mail, 50 cents.—Advt. 


a. 4 > = : 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It is 
not a liquid or a snuff. c.—Ez. 


Please send me 


YORK BEACH, MAINE. 

ONE of the most delightful coasts in the United 
States ls at York Beach, Maine, where Messrs. Ellis 
& Sons have recently erected a very large hotel which 
will be opened to the public on the first of July. it 
has an outlook upon the large by | fleets and pass- 
ing steamers, and is reached by rail from Portsmouth, 
N.H. The ae sailing and boating is excellent. 
The ocean at this point is much used by ersons 
affected with dyspepsia, not only as a bath, but for 
drinking, ever nt of sea water containing an ounce 
of salt, in addition to sulphate of magnesium and 
other ingredients. 


THE COLLEGE BOAT RACES 
take place on the broad Thames River, at the mouth 
of which, on the eastern shore, stands the well-known 
and popular Summer resort, Fort Griswold-on-the- 
sound. A steam launch, from New London, will take 


visitors down in ten minutes. It is a charming spot 
to spend your Summer vacation.—Courant, 
ion at oa 
WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 

THE Commonwealth Loan & Trust Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., offer in their advertisement their 
Debenture bonds yapsens Sem six to eleven years, 
drawing six per cent. interest, secured by tirsc mort- 
gages on farms and city property in Kansas aad 
Missouri. These mortgages are held in trust for 
the payment of the Debenture bonds by the Boston 
safe Deposit and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
The Company also deal in guaranteed mortzages pay. 
ing from six per cent. to seven per cent. interest. The 
Company has a cash capital of $100,000 and is doing a 
large and successful business in placing their bonds 
and mortgages. They have an Eastern office at 151 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 3 SHOE. 


GENTLEMEN who desire a- stylish, comfortable, 
well-made shoe, unequaled for wear, should get the 
W. L. Douglas #3 Seamless Shoe. This shoe now has 
the upper cut in one piece, thus doing away with the 
old style seams at each side, making it much neater 
in appearance and more comfortable to the foot. The 
manufacturer claims that no other $3 advertised shoe 
in the world has this improvement, nor is any er 
made of as good material. But no expense has been 
or will be spared to make every possible improvement 
in the manufacture of this shoe, and those who wear 
them testify that it is ipa what it claims to be, “the 
best $3 shoe in the world.” _ 


LinpIe COo.’S 
ORA WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bUious. 

A delicious temperence drink. eaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of druggists, gpoces, etc. 

Price one dollar per quart bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIEBIG CO., 3% Murray St., N, Y.—Advt. 
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SILVER BULLION CERTIFICATES. 


THE Stock Exchange of this city, act- 
ing through its governing committee, has 
decided to place ‘silver bullion certifi- 
cates” on its regular list, classing them as 
‘*mining shares” when they are ready for 
issue. 

The silver bullion which is to form the 
basis for the issue of these certificates, is 
to be received and held by the Mercantile 
Deposit Company, in the Equitable Build- 
ing and kept in its vaults, the locks of 
which will be controlled by the Deposit 
Company and the Western National Bank, 
of which ex-Secretary Manning is the 
president. These certificates will be coun- 
tersigned by the bank. The agreement 
with the Stock Exchange provides the 
following regulations to be observed in 
making deposits of silver bullion: 

‘*No bullion will be received of less fine- 
ness than 998, and no single bar of greater 
weight than 1,200 ounces. 

‘‘No bar which has been paid out from 
the deposit company will be again received 
except under a satisfactory guaranty from 
depositor as to weight and fineness, and that 
such bar has not been tampered with. 

“The Western National Bank reserves 
the right to refuse deposits of the kind re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. It 
will, however, receive bars of a lower de- 
gree of fineness than 998, and cause the bars 
to be refined at the expense of the depositor, 
so as to bring them within the terms of the 
requirements. 

“The charge for issuing certificates will 
be twenty-five cents, and the charge for 
storage will be one cent per day for each 
certificate of 1,000 ounces. 

“The deposit company will report by ten 
A.M. of each business day to the Stock Ex- 
change the amount of bullion on hand at 
the close of each business day, and furnish 
a statement of the certificates issued. 

“The Western National Bank will fur- 
nish the Stock Exchange daily, at the same 
hour, the certificates registered and in hand 
to be registered, if any, issued by the de- 
posit company up to the close of business on 
the preceding day.”’ 

The object of this arrangement, as set 
forth by those who originated the scheme, 
is ‘‘to facilitate dealings and afford a 
safe and easy way of handling silver bul- 
lion,” and also ‘to facilitate commercial 
transactions that are based upon its 
prices.” The arrangement has nothing 
to do with the silver law of 1878, or with 
the silver certificates authorized to be 
issued under the law, or with the silver 
question in any form considered as sub- 
ject to the regulation of Congress. It is 
purely a commercial arrangement for the 
convenience of trade, especially with those 
countries in which silver is the currency 
in use. We not only see no objection to 
the scheme, but think it adapted to real- 
ize the end had in view. 
> 


THE NATION’S ACCOUNTS. 


WE take, from one of the papers of this 
city, the following summary of the Gov- 
ernment’s accounts for the fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1887: 


“The receipts for the year ending June 
30th, 1887, were $371,380,893.95, while the ex- 
penditures, including 35,721,076.38 for the 
payment of judgments of the Court of Ala- 
bama Claims, were #$268,516,190.29. This 
shows an excess of revenue of $102,864,704 
during the year, or an amount of surplus 
revenue nearly $9,000,000 greater than that 
collected during the year ending June 30th, 
1886. Last year the customs receipts were 
$192,905,023.44. For the year just ended, the 
receipts from the same source were #217,403,- 
983.19, or 324,498,959.75 greater than for the 
preceding year. The receipts from internal 
revenue also increased enough to indicate 
that there was a growth in all the branches 
of business which contribute to the support 
of Government by special tax. In the year 
ending June 30th, 1886, the internal revenue 
receipts were nearly $117,000,000; for the year 
just ended they were a little more than 
$119,000,000, the exact increase being #2,330,- 
511.02. 

“The surplus revenue reported was ac- 
cumulated in spite of the fact that the ex- 
penditures for various purposes were all, ex- 
cepting for interest, greater than they were 
for the same purposes last year. The expen- 
ditures in the statements made by the Gov- 
ernment have, for years, been grouped for 
convenience, so as to show to those familiar 
with the reports, as well as to fhose not en- 








tirely familiar with them, the objects upon 
which the revenues have been expended. 
For civil and miscellaneous purposes the ex- 
penditures have been for the last year 
greater by $10,000,000 than they were for the 
year ending June 30th, 1886. The War De- 
partment expenditures were about $4,000,- 
000 greater; those of the Navy Department 
more than 31,000,000 greater, and the outlay 
in pensions was more by $12,000,000 than it 
was in the preceding fiscal year. These fig- 
ures can best be compared in a compact 
table like the following: 





RECEIPTS, 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
Endin Endin 
June 50, 1886. June 50, ier, 
CR. 655 oss: ods $192,905,028 44 $217,403,983 19 
Internal revenue.,.. 116,805,956 48 119,136,447 50 
Miscellaneous... ... 26,528,767 14 84,840,468 26 
Sr $536,489,727 06 $871,580,893 95 
EXPENDITURES, 

Civil and miscella- 

GS oc dscns icetas $74,166,929 85 $85,158,060 79 
on re 54,524,152 74 38,502,586 04 
Ne een 13,907,887 74 15,208,278 70 
DR is cc titsscniwns 6,099,158 17 6,258,645 65 
Pensions........ .... 63,404,864 08 75,655,749 28 
re 50,580,145 97 47,744,919 83 





kincaid $242,483,138 50 $268,516,190 29 
‘The decrease in the public debt, according 
to the Treasury figures was, for J:ne, 316,- 
852,725.17; for the fiscal year, $109,707,646.38. 
There was a decrease of $124,330,100 in three 
per cent. bonds, leaving only $20,000,000 out- 
standing, and the redemption of these bonds 
caused a decrease of $508,911.70 in interest. 
Interest ceased on $3,589,280 of the debt, by 
which 333,266.55 was saved. There was a de- 
crease of $948,000 in certificates of deposit, 
and an increase of $15,000,000 in gold certifi- 
cates. There was an increase of silver cer- 
tificates of 354,000,000. The total decrease of 
the interest-bearing debt was $68,757,792.40. 
On June 30th, 1886, the cash in the Treasury 
was 3380,393,357.68; it was 3421,343,211.66 to- 
day, or an increase of $40,949,853.98. A re- 
capitulation of the debt statement in form 
to be easily understood is appended: 
Decrease in bonded debt— 





sake sedniwadscencede. nuns $127,911,080 00 
I tikes icine rane peal ikeat nts 542,178 25 
Decrease in certificates of deposit 9,480,000 00 
Decrease in demand notes and 
fractional currency.............. 7,458 15 
Mbt Pivdnehinncncedeedl $137,940,646 40 
Increase in gold and silver certifi- 
ont ckaKauencrsabe xeeeduuenes $69,182,854 00 
OE KD 68,757,792 40 
Increase in assets as abeve..... .... 40,949,855 98 
| Rae eer $109,707,646 58 


The public debt was, during the year, 
reduced by $109,704,646.38, and the net 
surplus in the Treasury, over and above 
all expenses, was, in round numbers, 
$103,000,000. Congress plainly ought to 
adopt some measure to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of such an enormous surplus 
in the Treasury. 


i 
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ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROP- 
ERTY IN THIS CITY. 





THE following figures present the as- 
sessed valuation of property in this city 
for the years 1886 and 1887: 


REAL ESTATE, 











— Valuation.———\ 
Wards. 1886. 1887. Increase. 
Mica dene sasuke $78,790,768 $79,528,805 $787,242 
ie xvedan eked 54,566,378 34,565,587 199,209 
Gch asceaeens $8,585,429 58,626,265 240,856 
Cidketidecees 15,210,803 13,541,595 150,792 
Deassictdennas 45,997,412 46,576,907 379,495 
Ditekncdchaoese 24,252,698 24,625,641 872,948 
Bair sudhes, aan 16,965,446 17,800,057 584,611 
Oe  icekagens 69,087,817 59,262,103 224,286 
_ See 29,246,990 29,769,825 522,853 
=e 17,900,365 18,226,297 $25,982 
Diidtvcctdnadce 16,791,129 17,163,706 872,577 
SESE 134,061,852 158,118,407 24,081,575 
I isay: ecacanen eis 10,566,415 10,673,465 807,050 
OU see ccna 24,797,727 24,994,770 315,043 
Ea 55,858,241 56,262,555 424,312 
Bsa; -oeensaes 87,857,127 $8,212,529 355,402 
Dacdess. senade 55,885,094 64,402,508 517,414 
TE cncacaceces 78,158,844 78,770,587 617,245 
A 204,918,455 211,655,940 6,717,485 
ares 45,641,676 46,471,770 830,004 
Se 89,084,423 89,793,129 708,706 
eee 108,728,440 118,585,437 9,856,997 
Ss Sitin Geecseetis 19,616,976 21,027,808 1,410,882 
Mtaiciaatdonan 11,194,090 11,761,960 567,870 
Totals. . . . $1,206,941,065 $1,254,491,849 $50,550,784 
PERSONAL ESTATE. 
Resident..... $148,470,580 $150,593,471 $31,922,941 
Non-resident 9,645,848 9,920,305 876,555 
Shareholders 

of banks... 59,012,843 62,854,950 5,822,107 
Totals.... $217,027,221 $253,148,814 $36,121,503 

Total real and personal estate for 
Pn. cceakal tiecnecbasse teat alien $1,420,968,286 

Total real and personal estate for 
is cinceiethid. sates rae conan amie {640,668 
"Fetal MSPORED. «<5. 2.0. 6000cc83 00 $86,672,377 


This shows a total increase in valuation 
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of $86,672,377 in a single year. The valu- 
ation in 1877 was $1,100,000,000, and is 
now in excess of $1,500,000,000, showing 
an average increase for each year of more 
than $40,000,000 for the last ten years. 


_ 
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THE FUGITIVE CANADIAN CASH- 
IER. 


Mr. ADELARD D. PaRENT, the cashier of 
a bank in Montreal, who robbed the bank 
of some forty-seven thousand dollars, and 
then fled to Chicago, and then deposited 
his ill-gotten funds in the vaults of the 
Commercial Safe Deposit Company of 
that city, stands a pretty good chance of 
being brought to justice. His wherea- 
bouts being discovered by his own action, 
he was pursued to this city by Canadian 
officers, and thence to Buffalo, where he 
was arrested on suspicion. He cannot be 
extradited from this state to Canada sinee 
his offense does not come within the enu- 
meration of the extradition treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 

There is, however, a law in Illinois 
which provides that an absconding crimi- 
nal from another state or country, who 
comes into that state and brings the pro- 
ceeds of his crime thereto, renders him- 
self liable to trial and imprisonment for 
that crime, just as though the crime were 
originally committed within the bound- 
eries of the state. This criminal statute 
fits the case of Parent. He has violated 
the laws of Illinois by bringing the pro- 
ceeds of his crime into that state. If the 
Grand Jury in Chicago shall indite him 
therefor, then, although he may not 
voluntarily come to Illinois, he may by 
the Governor of that state be demanded 
of the Governor of this state, and may, 
if found in this state, be removed to IIli- 
nois by extradition for trial and punish- 
ment, 

It is a great pity that we have no extra- 
dition treaty with Great Britain that can 
catch such scoundrels when they flee from 
the United States to Canada, or from 
Canada to the United States. The inter- 
ests of public justice in both countries 
would be served by such a treaty. 


a 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 











The features of the money market have 
undergone very desirable changes during 
the past week, anda more easy temper 
has controlled the transactions, while the 
rates of interest have assumed something 
like a normal condition. Money has been 
in abundant supply and the banks have 
manifested more liberality, owing to their 
having recruited their reserves since the 
first of July from the large payments 
made. The rates of domestic exchange 
are more favorable now than for some 
time past, which indicates a falling off in 
the drain upon this center, for money. 
Over half a million in gold has arrived 
from Europe during the week, which also 
tends to relieve the stringency that ex- 
isted. In another month, however, the 
demand for money to move the crop will 
be likely to cause a drainfrom the re- 
sources of the principal financial centers 
of the country, and hence the future of 
monetary affairs causes some anxiety. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
4@6 per cent., the closing rate yesterday 
being 5 per cent. Commercial paper has 
ruled dull, and discounts are almost whol- 
ly nominal. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 6 percent. discount, four 
months at 6@7, and good single-named 
paper at 7 @ 10. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The interest that is shown in the Stock 
Market seems to be strictly confined to 
the room-traders, who are apparently un- 
able to sustain prices through the lack of 
confidence existing toward each other. 
All the tendencies point to an advancing 
market, encouraging news from all quar- 
ters in regard to the crops. Increased earn- 
ings on most of the railroads. Easy money 
as well as large gold imports, but in spite 
of all this, values have continued to droop. 
Speculation has lost its attractions appar- 
ently, and has been severely left alone by 
the public who have failed to show any 





appetite for steeks,while trading is narrow 
and without support. There has been so 
much dissatisfaction expressed about the 
business of the ‘Stock Exchange that a 
committee has been appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the present con- 
dition of affairs, and reporting such meas- 
ures as will result in some improvement, 
Whether this committee will be able to 
bring about desired results remains to be 
seen. The following table gives the high- 


est, lowest and closing quotations for the 
week : 













July 9th Sele. “ete ent tg 
Adams Express....... .....+++ 20 «14654 146% 14% 
Albany & Sus.............000- 0 Wt i I 
AMG B FB. Hacccccevesecccecess 100 «64% «48K CAG 
Pt Ae eae 20 «4 T4 
pC | ee tO «110% 1104 110% 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 140 6M 13% «13% 
Buff., Roch. & P...........000+ 0 @& 66 638 
Can. Southern..............00. 8,720 Sg SSG 57 
Canadian Pacific.............. 1585 61 i) 5984 
Central [oaw.........sseeeesee 208 a % 7% 
Central Pacific..............+.. Oo 68 3% 38 
Chas. & ORI0... 2.000 soccesseee 100 6% % 
Chi. & AltOM......00..cccce0ee 163 150% = 15036 150% 
Chi. & Ind. C. R. pf........... 200 «88 8s 89 
RMD Ths Wi vccveccccccescoccece 22,908 119% 11636 117% 
ChE. & WW. WW. 9b.... cccccccccce 400 M% MS 18 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 505 145 «44 
Cht., M. & St. P........000 o-+ AZT 053 «=H BK OCB 
C., BM & SB P.. FE... scccccccccces 135 13 120 10 
Chl.. BR. T. & Pae..ccecccocccces 315 131 «4131 «(131 
©. BB. Ts. & Pies cevcce :coseccese wo 1% 17% 1% 
C.. St. L. & P., we pecsecsboesece 0 «4G OAS 
slg «8g «816 
Se 4 4K 
7 7 7 
61 5% OST 
‘ 46 43 4454 
Col., BE, VV. B& Deb. ccceccccccece 1%5 Wy Wy @B 
Col. & Hock. C.........cceeeees so 6 3854 38% 
ae a ee 23 2B 
Ce GOBGS cccvcccccevccscscve 8076 «= OTT 7854 
Del. & Hudson...........s0+00+ 6,508 1018 100 101% 
in Bes BD Wircccnctdicccccscocs 45,296 134 180% 181% 
Bem., B. G..B We csecveevescese 100 7 17 7 
Dat. B Bs G...ccccccecccoccccces 12500 2% 1B 2 
Deon. & R. G. pf..........cceeee 190 63% 8 624% 
Den. & Ft. Dodge.............. 10) «(«1KeOC«éa!’~’séUK 
BB. FH. Vi. B Deoccccscccesssescces 1762 14 WK 2 
E. T. V. & G. 2d pf.....-...e0ee 1520 Ws By Whe 
Ft. W. & Den. City...........+. 70 45% MMH 44% 
Green Bay & W..........-s000+ 0 MW My MM 
BRSIORIRNG. cc cccccccgseqsccsces 2 1% LY 1% 
Illinois Central................ 1,080 122% 122) «12244 
Ml. C., leased line..........++++ 2 & oh 4 
Bak, BB Worcssssccaccosscese 0 We 23 
Kingston & Pem.............+- 45 41 40 4l 
Lake Erie & W...........s00% 1,901 21 20 20 
Lake Erie & W. pf..........++s 2,123 S84 SS 56% 
EGO GRR Rivevevvcsvesccpccnss 39,215 S5— B54 Ig 
fe a Oe 11% 84 96 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 44,990 64 61 61% 
Tamis., B. A.B Grccececesecess 90 «663 6%, 
Manhattan con..............++ B,51T 1205g 11244 113% 
Manhattan B..............000- 35 (4 uu 4 
ee ae 100 9% BE 
cece setevcressecse SO 53 52 53 
Mexican Central.............. 530 17 17 17 
Michigan Central.............. 2,467 90 86 87g 
hig Bas Be We ccicesiviscovcses 1 8 83 88 
eS eee 15 1146 118 1134¢ 
SS ee ee 200 «17 16g 16% 
Pe Ge Ges Bas BE ccs csccccceces 900 384 37 37% 
Missouri Pacific............... 16,8238 10436 102%, 120 
Be., Rams & Tek...ccccsccceces 3,027 Wi 2754 «(27% 
Mobile & Ohio..............+++ 100 M5 «61% MK 
Morris & MsSeR. .....ccocccccce 418 137% 137 = 187 
Daath.» & Oe Bhs Tas s.ccecccccvcce 900 83g sig 81 
New Cent. Coal..........++s008 200 «12 2 R 
pw a 7,876 78447844 
New York Central... 107 Ss 108% 
N. Y. & P. Coal.... 68 6956 
WW. VY. & I. Bane. ccccccccscsccce 49 5054 
ae) 5 Seer 28 220 2260 =—-286 
M. VF. CR. BSB. Lroccvcccccccces 1,310 18% 17% 16% 
3N. Y., C. & St. L. pf.......... 1,260 334 31% 32 
MW. Vig Es. B. & Waccccccccces.ee 3,675 3244 ww 804g, 
N. Y., L. E. & W. pf........00 675 «670 4 69% 
BW. Bap Bad. B Wescccescccvecces 8,280 114 8% 10 
DS ee 11,310 883 29 3154 
Nosfolk & West.....cccccccces 335 «19 19 19 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 4,960 48 ie 464 
Northern Pacific.............. 22,555 Big Be 34 
North. Pacific pf............... 8149 616 55g 60% 
Ohio Soutkern...............++ 200 «18 nN 17 
SOS Bio cccvcacesccecsecces 1400 27 244 «(27 
Omaha & 8S. L. pf..........++.. 168 244 29K 
Ont. & Miningz...... aonb 10 2% 26 26 
Ont. & Western.. 183 17% = 86173Gs«17%K 
49 49 
W444 V5, 
2g 29% 
43 44h¢ 
52 321g 
55 5136 
3 3 
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Tg ne 
115% 1 
20 
18 So} 


45 4% 
18 
34 32 32 
"Tes 15m 10 
Wheeling & .A E 5636 S2G 52H 





U. 8S. BONDS. 


The market for Governments was some- 
what more active than last week, which 
resulted in prices being a little firmer, 
with the following closing quotations: 





Bid. Asked 
set deepen af & Hevea _ Bae 
panna a j= 62 ME Be Fon ag t 
“urrency Gs, 1807... ....... . eee eeee 
Currency @n 188... <The 
Currency 66, 1900...............eeeee+ 134 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an increase 
in reserve of $2,701,375. The surplus now 
amounts to $6, 352, 425. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$3,379,900, an increase in specie of $4,241.- 
900, a decrease in legal tenders of $1.059,- 
100, an increase in deposits of $1,925,- 
700, and a decrease in circulation of $188,- 
700. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 























Bid, Aske Bid. Asked. 

America.. -. 176 Mechanics’.... .. | ae 

American Ex.l.41 143 provegaae sos ae om 
] Drov’ = erchants’ ...... 

> . 25 oo ts’ Ex...18 120 

178 Mechs & Trai Pre ds. 1 = 

a | Metro Metropolita’ + PR 

13 | New rere 215 

135 F = 

e 130 

= 10 

148 14 

nd 128 

er r ay 5 120 

Leather Man’f.. 8 - JnION...... 2.200 5m — 

Manhattan....... 116i 165 Unit dstatesNat: 210 - 

Madison Square.102%% 105 
DIVIDEND. 


The American Investment Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable July 1st. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $1,000 and under, at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on sums 
ranging between $1,000 and $3000, and at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on sums 
exceeding $8,000, payable on and after 
18th inst. 

The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of three per cent. on 
the capital stock, and an interest dividend 
of three and a half per cent. on the reserve 
fund, payable on demand. 

The Ein ire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany hasdeclared a semi-annual dividend 
of three and one-half per cent., payable 
on demand. 

_ The Globe Fire Insurance Com 
declared a semi-annual dividen 
per cent., payable on demand. 
me. Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Com- 
has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of t ree per cent., payable July 11th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk &-Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
Execate orders forall Investment pavustiios 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain fin. a Island, pe Continent, Austra- 


Issue Commercial and ravelers’ Credits 


LEJN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make ‘elegraphic Transfers of Money. 
Serer THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO,, London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Akane HOUG) 
RY CLEWS & CO,, 


18 AND i BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
a ntgrost allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, rein. Provi- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin. 
_ Private wire to Chi nicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, 


1% SOR eae 


Ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


satisfaction in every e™se. &¢ Loans on =e 

. references, Security three to six nos ithe yf 
Interest rm as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Ex mghange, or at 
‘Jour own bai othi for map. 
10% in advance ou six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


“=P Wess County Bank, 
N.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas. 


For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Eastern 
40 WATER 81., BosTON, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Man. 
C call on Partice be Mosese or vicintiy if desired. } 


ny has 
of five 

















0 AND HALF PROFITS 
Ip INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name oi 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. ond 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.”’ After several years’ experience 
I have never’ netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. Mfren aac 





250,000 Douglass Co., Neb., 5s, 
100,000 Toledo, O,, 4s. 
118,000 Elgin, II1., 5s. 
25,000 Comanche Co.,, Kas., 6s. 
53,000 Travis Co., Texas, 6s, 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS 


FOR SALE BY 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


New York Office, United Bank Building, 


Corner ‘eennitties and Wall St, 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, AF- 
RICA, AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA. 

DRAW BILLS OF EXC GE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSF ERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


Dealer in Investment Securities, 
7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Twenty years’ experience in the busi« 


ness, 





First-class Municipal Bonds and 
Old Mortgage Railroad Bonds For Sale. 
oe r AR] MORTGAGE. 

RM LOANS 

ae FS INDIANA. Thisisthe best 


b ip and Wheat region in U.S. 523,000,000 bushels are 
raised annually. ey have been ‘settled nearly SO 





yours so that improvemente are far advanced over new- 
r States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each + gg 

7 hich we loan, making our securities reliable. 

have laced fn $4. +4 9.000 hii -S loss _in these 


ties. Ove Write for 
full bariticulars to My DICKINSON & CO. Rich: 
d, Ind . 


| BBE ; ee 





ea 
erage 
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baie PARE. BEE 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


We offer for sale, os ar and accrued interest, T 
FIRST MOR 50- R RK 
CENT. GOLD BON DS of this company issued for 
purpose of changing the gauge of the existing 
road to standard wie and for extending the same to 
Atlanta and Knox 
he bonds 7 4 ‘Teady for delivery on or before 
June 1 proxim 
N. B.—Any existing bonds of the comppay will be 
received © im payment for those now offered, at the 
same price 
Circulars giving full information may be had on ap- 
plication to either of the undersigned. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta. Georgia. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pome. on collected. We have a very la fe lias of property 

St. Paul and its environs. ‘erences: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 
American Bank. St. Paul, Minn, Correspondence 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys pees 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with che company. 

Executors, rators, or trus' estates, an 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business. 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 


JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL, 8S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Brooklyn. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 

8S. M. BUCKINGHAM, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Po’k’psie. CHARLES 8. SMITH, 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


MONEY LOANED at 5 per cent. 54 per cent. and 
6 per cent. on angzores real estate in Chicago. Inter- 
ea collected and mit semi-annually without 
charge. INVEST M ‘ENTS MADE in improved 
Chicago property paying 6 per cent. to8 per cent. and 
eer enhancing in value every yeas. NTS 

JOLLECTED. and everything in the nature of the 
real estate and loaning business attended to rompey 
for ~ parties. Correspondence Solicited. Estab- 
lished 1872. 

References, Ills. Trust and Savings Bank. Chas. 
Counselman & Co 

wm, ae MERIOOLD &CO 
183 La Salle st., C hicago, I. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 


Surplus — ‘ 


LOGAN C,. MURRAY. President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business, — 


Loans on City Pro open ey, 
Secured by Firat Mortgage Improved Real Estate 
worth several times the amount of loan. ns ag . 
per ceat. to 8 per cent. net, payable semi-annual! 
use such care in making investments that loss —~ 
amy ey Pa & examining the property and see- 
mag Oat & tle is perfect in all res 

efer by permission to Amer y ‘Excha e Bank 

ay Bauk, Duluth; First National 

. Ulysses Mercur, Chief- 


Justice Penn. 
MBERLEY & STRYKER, 
No. 26 Board of Trade, Daluth, Minn, 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT! 


The Equitable Oil Co., 


PAID UP CAPITAL. ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
divided into 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par value, 
non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACH, has been 
and now isearning large monthly dividends, 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.,OF NEW YORK, are 
the Register, Transfer and Subscription Agents. 

Application for a LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
for a short time only may be made to 

8. L. SIMPSON, 66 Broadway, N. Y., 

where further information may be had. 


Ff. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets. 


(BRANCH OrFice, 20 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
- 1 aes k, American Safe Deposit Company. 
Securities bought aad sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All Pa aw Yl gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence s0 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
Meta Ent. Nat. Ger.-Am’ n Bank Building. 


Poe no —# 
Baint Paul State ave American Surety(o.,of NewYork. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best rtions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. lso mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address. 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 

Des Moines, ~_ 


Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row 1 A 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


6%. 7%o. S8%o 





Neos. 





he American Jovectmont sin pren: of 
me. corporates up 
capital of @ 000" and $7 hase surplus, ‘wit 
branch _ of Hfurgn and Mitche eta, offer first 


aning 09 yes ars, secured 
ene deposited with the Mercantile T a. 
mand Certificates of 
i 5 al cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 


: S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
A. L, Ormaby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of it « Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
uarantee owa Mortgages, a 6 
cent. ten-year eres fe ae obligation) secured 


y tirst m th the American 
an and Frost c On, “ot New York, Abundant 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash iene roan 8 100,000. 


3¢ bonds are a utely the 
best investment offered. Also guarantee 
gages ylelding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payabie semi-anoually. 

OFFICES: 


Ne, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 
Ne. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


A. §. HATCH & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold en commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass Railway 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 
Gold Bonds, ope 1926. 





yEtincipal ana Interest payable in New 
or 

We offer for sale a limited amount ofthese 
bonds at 91c. and accrued interest, subject 
to advance in price without notice, 

Full particulars will be furnished on ap- 
plication, 


S. M. SWENSON & SONS, 
216 Broadway, New York. 


KANSAS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Paid-up Capital and Surp 25,000. os 


Devotes its entire pth oa ae van Mort- . 


gage for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safet Good Rates, 
For references qna Costner Atticus address, 
H. E, Ball, Pres’t. Morrell, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. RK. Wheeler, Garcett Ass’t-Sec’y. 


Sec’ is P. T. 
_Topeka, Kan. 131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


“Through the 
nd and Reliable 


NVEST.. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE £0, 


FM. PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN, “git. UERE 


PAID UP as $250,000. 
The Choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the 
Oe eo ital Year ntures, Ay upon its 


Pounce. ll years’ Ex 
‘action to over 1500 Inv: 


forms and Wk Information. 
\City& Albany. Office. 187 





, A soup 


Per annum, first mort gages on productive Real 
Estate, Loans apprev y Tocoma National 
Bank. BEST oF LEK ERENCES Baar AND WEST. Cor- 


respondence Solic* 
ddress A “MASON, _Tacoma, Wash. Ter. _ 











ALLL“ 


y 4 FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
Offer to investors choice, bay! selected loans on im- 
Be Foun ‘arms worth three te five times the amount of 
6 loan. a. --~ cent., payable semi-annually 
by eo Inte =A ariel collected and re- 
mitted'b: we us without ch arge. 
All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorne: 
ity prop- 


Seven per cent. loans on _ choice ed 

ag County and School Bonds for sa 

‘arties wishing to make investments” ‘can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North pmerien, New 
bh for our credit. Write fer particulars. 

ighest Teferences east re west. 

AYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo, — 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


4k ee las 
on ne Be ceo a Ty 7 
Gold Coin 7 athe Chemical N National & Bank, ew York, 
where the are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investmen 
ing secured by first mortg: 
and Nebraska, werth abou! 
loaned, and steadily increasing uw 
ves' who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before mvsoeng oe isewhere ; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank forwca. 
liss & Co.,and H. Dewing & Son, New York City: 
F. A. Smith, No. 39 Tremont Temple, Soston; J. 
Walker, South Berwic H. Payson & Co. 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & ye -4 Manchester, N. H.; 

D. Sanford, Brid port, Conn.; 8. Southwo: , Geneva, 
> * mprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For fuller information apply to either of the "above, 
= address the Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa. Cor- 
mdence solicited. 
SOHN M, OW ER Te 

rest, 


H. A. COFFIN, 
Treas, 


of, GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN EANSAS 

Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 

interest semi-annually. Col- 

leoted and remitted free of cost. 








' August next. — 






NET INTEREST 


% J uaran % 
Gx -METINTEREST 6 
seodenann TRUST CO., 


NSAS CITY, MO 
Capital Pa Patd-up. eee vert sgnola (000. 
ort, 
reals cotate held bi by the Ne oy he ile reantile mcs on improved 
ROLAND RLOBN LTR Bs irmvay, N.Y.City. 








DIVIDEND. 


(yoerenarrAL MATIOMAL, BANK. 
J w YORK, June Mth. 1887. 
virev-anvinrts DIVIDEND. 
The directors have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE (3) PER CENT. out of the earnings of the 


past six months, payable July 5th proximo, to which 
date from July the transfer books will be closed. 
hic ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. e 


THE TRADESMEN’ 8 NATIONAL BANK 
EW YORK, June 2ist, 1487. ; 


DIVIDEND O¥ THREE PER CENT. (3 PER 
CENT.), will be paid to the stockholders of this 
bank on and after July Ist, 1887. 


OLIVER F. BERRY. 
oie me _Cashier. 
IRVING SAVINGS lysrrruTton j 


NEw Yo 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS NS APCTON HAY 

declar rest on allsums rem on de- 
posit during the ‘ton or six months ending Jens 80th, 
at therate of FoUR PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 
and under and THUKE PER CENT. per annum on the 
excess of $1.000 not exceeding $3, payable on and 
after the third Monday in July next. The bank will 
close at 12 o’clock noon.on Saturdays until |. aed 
—_—> ~o-y CASTREE, Preside: 

. HEATON, Secre 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEW YORK, June 2th, 1887. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to Depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date, at the rate 
of Three and One-Half per cent. per annum on all 
sums up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of July 1st, and 
will be payable on and after Monday, July 18th, 1887. 

HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


- TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
No. 3 Chambers li. -® 





w Yo June 30th, 188 
DECLARED. FOR THE 
June 3th, 


NE 
INTEREST HAS BEEN’ 
three and six months end 
accounts entitled thereto 
thousand dollars, at the rate of a AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per eK AY p, parade eee July 
A) SLOC 


10th, 1887. 
Cc HARKLES A. WHITNEY, yt Pres ident. 


FETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
1 AND & THIRD AVE. 
(OPPOSITE COOPER IN*TITUTE), 
NEw YORK, June 27th, 1887. 

INTEREST for the HALF-YEAR ending June 20th, 
a4 at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PEK 
ENT. per annum, will be credited to depositors en- 
fitied thereto under the by-laws of the bank and the 

laws of the state. Interest = eratic DEN, Pr 20th, 1887. 


ident. 
N. CONKLIN, Qesselany. 


OFFICE OF 7 GLOBE Fine INSURANCE Co., << 
0. 161 BROADW 5 
NEW York, _—— 5th, 1887. ¢ 


45TH DIVIDEND. 
TQVHE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT, has been declared payable 
on demand. 


JAMES 8S. EADIE, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1787. 
KNIC amano y BW YORK. COMPANY | 
RB 


OFFICE, 64 + wale STRE | 
Le fe uly Teh 1887. 
VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of ‘ (3) 
PER CENT., payable on and afer e oul ue pe. 


. etary. 


THE SEAMEN'S Baye) rep. 8 SAUINGS, } 
ALL S 
"WYHE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED THAT IN- 
terest be paid to depositors entitled thereto, under 
the by-laws and in accordance with the Savings Bank 
laws, for the six months ending 30th ult., as follows: 
On accounts not exceeding One Thousat liars, at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
On accounts larger than One Thousand Dollars, but 
not exceeding Three Ly Dollars, at the rate or 
THREE PER CENT. annum 
On accounts larger than Three Thousand Dollars, at 
the rate of TWO PER CENT. pe annum. payable on 
and after MONDAY), 18th ins 
LLIAM ©, STURGES, President. 
HENRY P. MAnMHLALL, Cashier. 
New York, Ju 1 
Until further ~ 4 this bank will close at 12 o’clock 
on Saturdays. 


OFFICE OF THE EMPIRE crry FIRE INSURANCE ) 
COMPANY, 166 BROA 
New w YORE, July Ist, 1967, § 


70TH DIVIDEND. 


TS DIBBCTORS HAVE THIS DAY_DE- 
CLARED semi-annual dividend of THREE 
AND ONE- HALF "he Ltd 


yableon demand. 
‘BUR 








VID J. KTIS, Secretary. 
crm ITIZE Ns’ ) INSURANC E ‘COMPANY oF NEw YORK, ) 
156 snegn ay 


New York, July 6th, 1887. § 
77TH DIVIDEND. 


DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. ON THE 

capital stock, also an interest dividend of THREE 
AND A HALF PER CENT, on the reserved fund, is pay- 
able on demand. F. M. PARKER, Secret ary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN } 
RAILWAY Co., TREASURER’S OFFICE. GRAND 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK, June a0th, 1857. § 


es BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 


pany have this day declared a dividend of two 
per cent. upon the Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on Monday, the ith day of August next. The 
Transfer Books will be closed at3 o’clock, P.M. on 
Friday, the 15th day of July next, and will be re- 
opened on the morning of Thursday, the 18th day of 
E. D. WORCESTER, ‘Treasurer. 


AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE You. Weest 
TO INVEST t Write 


JOHN D. KNOX & 00. 








3, 500 00 )0 Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Fir. 


eee aa eee 
rofl 
the patrons of this House. 





Commercial. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS. 


THE July statement of the public debt 
of the United States shows the following 
facts in respect to the bonds issued by the 
Government to the Pacific Railroads: 

(1.) That the outstanding principal of 
these bonds amounts to $64,623,512. (2. 
that the total interest on these bonds paid 
by the United States amounts to $72,793,- 
030.98. (3.) That the interest repaid to 
the Government by the companies, in the 
way of transportation service is $20,819,- 
790.87, and that repaid by cash payments 
of five per cent. on net earnings is $1,03,- 
619.75. (4.) That the balance of interest 
paid by the United States, and not repaid 
by the companies, is $50,869,620.36. (5.) 
That the sinking fund, including bonds 
and cash, amounts to $8,647,252.23. 

The Pacific Railroad Companies are, ac- 
cording to these figures, in debt to the 
Government, on bonds issued by them to 
Government as security for those issued 
by the Government to them, and on inter- 
est paid by the Government but not re- 
paid by them, to an amount exceeding 
$90,000,000. This is a huge debt; and how 
it will ultimately be met and disposed of 
is a question for the future to determine. 
Whatever may be the fact, the vast advan- 
tages to the country and the Government 
from the building of the Pacific Railroads 
show that the policy of Congressin regard 
to them was eminently wise. Private cap- 
ital simply was not adequate to such a 
stupendous undertaking. 

omit 7 


DRY GOODS. 


Now that the excitement is over, which 
usually attends the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, the market for dry goods 
is assuming a more animated condition 
and buyers are gathering on the market 
with an apparent determimation to do 
business. There was a fair movement of 
some descriptions of staple cotton goods. 
Hosiery and knit underwear, fancy 
woolens, etc., under previous orders, as 
there has been hardly time for buyers to 
look around to transact much business 
outside of what has been wanted for im- 
mediate needs. Large shipments of prints, 
ginghams, bleached goods, shirtings, etc., 
were held in abeyance by Western jobbers 
with the expectation that there would be 
a reclassification of freights on that kind 
of goods in the near future. 

A very fair business was done in sea- 
sonable goods in reassortments, though 
the transactions in fall fabrics were only 
moderate owing to the retarding influ- 
ences of the high state of the temperature. 
Western and Southwestern jobbers, who 
have lately appeared in the market, are in 
excellent spirits, as are most of the South- 
ern and near-by buyers, and a good, 
healthy fall trade is anticipated by mer- 
chants generally. 

The feeling among merchants is cheer- 
ful and encouraging as to the future, while 
the prospects brighten as the days go by. 
Agents report that most of their custom- 
ers are meeting their obligations with 
commendable promptitude, and jobbers 
state that their collections are in the main 
satisfactory. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


There was but a moderate demand for 
staple cotton goods, but prices were firm 
notwithstanding the moderate request. 
Brown sheetings and drills were slow with 
the supply limited, and many of the fav- 
orite brands sold ahead for some time to 
come. Bleached shirtings are in light de- 
mand, but firm, and higher quotations for 
some of the most popular fine grades may 
be expected as soon as the fall trade fairly 
opens. Bleached cambrics and wide 
sheetings are in steady request, light sup- 
ply and firm in price. Cotton flannels 
are largely sold in advance of production, 
as are desirable makes of white and col- 
ored cotton blankets. Corset jeans and 
sateens are in light request and steady at 
the light advance. Denims, cheviots, and 
fancy woven shirtings are in fair de- 
mand by jobbers and cutters, and agents 
report a steady though moderate busi- 
ness in ticks, checks, stripes, plaids, 
dyed ducks, etc., at unchanged prices. 

There was a very fair business in dark 
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dress ginghams, and corded effects and 
staple checks and fancies were in steady 
request. Dress crinkles were only in 
moderate demand. Boating crinkles were 
more sought after by the wholesale cloth- 
ing trade, who placed some good orders. 
Striped seersuckers, chambrays, zephyrs, 
tufted stripes, etc., were in light demand 
by package buyers, and in fair request by 
retailers. Fall dress goods were in fair 
demand by package buyers, and agents 
continued to make liberal shipments of 
all-wool worsted and fancy cotton fabrics 
on account of recent and back orders. 
Spring and summer dress goods ruled 
quiet in commission circles, as usual at 
this stage of the season, and a compara- 
tively light business was done by jobbers. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In woolen goods there has been a little 
improvement, and orders for spring goods 
of some descriptions have been received of 
fair proportions, There is a good feeling 
among merchants and no anxiety seems 
to be manifested as regards the future. 
Stocks are in very good condition and a 
conservative influence seems to permeate 
the transactions, while the market as 
regards values is steady, and anticipations 
favor a better trade than has been expe- 
rienced for some time. Kentucky jeans 
and doeskins are quiet. Flannels are 
moving in considerable quantities in 
execution of previous sales. Blankets 
seem to be doing fairly. Light fabrics 
for woman’s wear continue to move free- 
ly,and in some descriptions a good new 
business was noted. Jersey cloths and 
stockinette are still well under the control 
of orders. In shawls and skirts there is a 
volume of business that quite meets ex- 
pectations. Agents are making large 
shipments of hosiery, knit underwear and 
fancy knit woolens on account of recent 
and back orders, and jobbers continue 
urgent in their demands for prompt de- 
liveries in anticipation of an early fall 
trade. Cotton and wool hosiery are in 
steady though moderate demand, and a 
fair business in heavy shirts and drawers 
is reported in some quarters Fancy knit 
woolens are in pretty good demand by 
wholesale buyers and many makes are 
largely sold to arrive. Jerseys are moving 
steadily and leading makes are closely 
sold up by manufacturers and agents. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


The interest manifested in foreign goods 
has not been as good as desired, and buy- 
ers that are upon the market confine 
themselves to a few particular lines. 
However, the movement of goods in de- 
livery on importation orders continues 
quite satisfactory to both buyers and sell- 
ers, and the market has an encouraging 
appearance as well as a good tone. As 
for silks, satins, velvets and ribbons, they 
were quiet. Housekeeping linens, crashes, 
fronting linens and handkerchiefs had fair 
sale, but mainly in moderate quantities. In 
hosiery and fabric gloves the business con- 
tinues to be of a satisfactory volume, with 
buyers’ in terest well extended over the va- 
rious classes of goods. Clothing woolens 
are said to be doing fairly; but orders con- 
tinue to run mainly on a few specialties, 
with Scotch cheviots most favored. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $2,526,092 $2,066,184 
Thrown on market.... 2,276,096 1,882,091 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port...  62.701,694 50.470.786 
Thrown on market.... 62,959,310 58,885,667 


_ 
> 





“WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


Sasvenay Bvesene. July 9th, 1887, 
PRINTS. 





Albion.. —@5% ; Lowell........... 414 
Allen’s Fancy. + —@5' | Manchester... .. —@sb 
oe | Poria ifi 7. 

rnold’s. ‘acific ‘ancy.. - —@6 
Cocheco......... | Richmond’ 8. 
Conestoya. ..... 5 





@: Simpson’s solid 
Dunnell’ SF ancy ~ black 
Garner & Co.'s 
Steel River.. 


—@sb 
Victoria solids. .434 
Wash’ ‘eton 3 Tur- - 


HarmonyFancy —@4 


key 
| Wav *rly shirt’ 
Hartel’s Fancy. —@ 4 gs 


' Windsor Fancy. 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag.. .... TY4Q@7 | Sei Mills...... 

Bates’ staple... 7 *@7 Renfrew........ Bix 
Berkshire.. 4 ite Man’f’g 
Granite...... ... Co., staple ....7 
Lancaster....... 4 Whittenton..... 
Manchester..... York Fancy .. 7 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Allendale. .6-4 
- 7-4 14 
8-4 


Andree 


Atlantic... e 


Ballou&S'n i} 
ills. ..36 


CanoeRiv’r,27 — 


Dauntless .. 
DwightAnch’r 


9 
Fearless....36 7 ™% Utica ex. h'vis 
Forestdale..3 — @ 8 Nonp.4-4 1044 
Fruit of the Loom: Kasse 5-4 1 
746 Fe oc canesall 6-4 16 
“ “ oo & 8-4 21 
wad - i0 11 ae ial 9-4 22 
GladiatorNR o_o 10-4 25 
e os ee 
Gold Medals Ms Wamsutta 
OxXxX 11 
GreatF" ls. a * cambr’c36 or 4 
....86 54@ 6 | Washingt’n36 6 
fire a Idem: m4 pony 1054 
oe .“ 78 7 “~ _ 
‘ ‘ 510 1 whit i te} 33 fe a6 
“ - t ae 
I 0's «0 te TH 
Laconia “ea 4 wari 
af =ais Winona ....36 woo" 9 
LangdonGisas 9 
TICKINGS. 
Am’ ACAI 3446@14 | New England — 
a 17 4 = nar S dhee 
«BI Be | bearl River.: 
— Tee — @i1% | P'mb’rtonAA — 
<q | ee — @il | - G. 
ie — @l0 “ fancy — 
ei, Re @ 9% Swift River.. 
C’rd's,AA A 82 124@13 | Thorndike, A. 
ne 408, 3% 4 ” B. 
“ No. 3213 M14 | “ 
Hamilton, ar 10 @ll | “ 
814 D9 | York, AA..32— 
Lewiston A 36. 14g@15 | “ 
DENIMB. 
Amcsk 5} 14 Kverett, blue. 12 
tone —@™% i 
Colu ia, Pearl River.. 13 
XXX, br’ oe ll @i2 | Warren,AXA 12 
Columbi = BB.. 
XXX.blue%# 11 @12 | York Blue... — 
COTTON DRILLS. 
Sugteten. beags - 6% l Mass., g Pivices 6 ms 
a “ et...) 2 
Continental... — Pepperell.... 654@ 7 
Hamilton....— @ Pi ont .... — e Bly 
Langley D.... — @ 8 Stark, A...... 634@ 7 





La’r LL36 





CS 
& Be: ¢ 





3% | Langdon 7636 8 
16 | Lonsdale ...36 
18 * Cambric36 1 
Masonville .36 
8 | Nashua, E..56 
15 ™ ..4310 
i3 1444 e ..5-4 11 
8 N’wm’ket, F36 
5 534| N. Y. Mills... 1 
— “* Wr T't36 1 
1408 ™%\ “* “ba is 
we 8 “ . 8-4 20 
12° @13 | Pepperell . 6-4 13544@144 
4 ‘hg «BAI 
& . 9-418 
9 - 10-4 = 
10 * 11-4 
Pequot A. .5-4 4 
Tuscarora, XX 












BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 


Hallowell 





7 8 | Hamilton .... 10 
10 Otis, BB...... 8 
7 Thorndike A.— 








BB... .36 
C....0 — 
Stand.36 8 
Se oad a —@s 
ae To Oe 
{ - 0..30 534 
a F..42 9 
Ne’m’ket,G 36 5 | 
oA .36 5 
= phe BB bi 
Sh om pit 
36 — ae 
6 7 
» 6% 
@ 6 


aoe 5 < 1 
“ XxXx4# 8 
L A. 4 
usetts : 











- mee 
Peppa op relt bles bles. 8 
LUE 
A P'kMills, BI 90 1444@15 
834 | Union, 850 
9 orm, I.....4% 








| FELT 2 RUSH 


eet 8 case 


tor Bic. by by "Fae HORSEY M'F’G CO., 


dealers in toilet pi iruclen, 


for use. 


vic, 








—" 





F. P. Robinson Co. | 23 


} Will not Stain or Fade. 


ech fall ine esa Gents’ 
rw? THE SRAMESST 


927 Broadway, N.Y ve 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


TIME SHORTENED. RATES REDUCED. 


Commenc June 27th, special express train, 
wt Eat be eave Grand Central Depot via 
and , dail ag . oe at 

P. 





ith 
train for Montreal via Central Vermont R. R. 
Wells River for Mo 1, Quebec, etc., 
sumpsic Div. B. an 
Returning train will leave Fabyans 9:15 oy M. daily, 
oncom. Suni aot due at New York at 7:50 P. 
Seats in| rior cars may in Savanee at 
ticket office in Grand Central Depot. 
information River Line Folder, 
which may be obtained at t principal tieket offices. 
Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, 


G. P. A. N. Y., N. BH. and H. R.R. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
Send for Analysis. 





PAT. OCT.1ST!.1886. 


so 
Warranted Oe break down or 


ar. 
fone Genuine without Labo stamped on inside of gg 


CHICAGO CORSET co. 
Ss 


W. L DOUGLAS |: 
$3 SHOE. 


The ont SEAMLESS 
© shal isthe world. 


Finest Calf, perfect fit 
warranted. Co: mgrese, Bu Ly wy 
and Lace, all sty 

stylish and durable 
those_costin 











ot each ies. J 

L, DOUGLAS © o2 SHOE. 
send i name on 
m, Mass. 


Boys all wear 
It deal bn he dh 
rebel tow. Le Babee 








Weekly Market Review. 





WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS en COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
[For the week ending "Saturday, July 9th, 1887. 
COFFEE. 
cus a cwaccunh. pemanearnn teed iaet weal 31 @s2 
a ee ee ee 29 @3l 
NN. 5. .ecawacdsi Genie) sed sbnes 7 
eRe ert ae @28 
TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest Saeed danten een 16 @75 
ee ee RR us vcdceldodows 16 
owns Hyson, ss = wasnests Menenen % 70 
English Breakfast, ith AE AER ste 








MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, ies to Fancy.......... §2 





FISH. 
Mackerel, » Boney. Bo. }, a bbl. (200 Ibs)... 
Cotigah, poncions, @ B. ‘boxes, & we 
Halibut, Shredded, AL. yb. tor 
Herring, Medium, scaled, 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK 
dad Madde ckves da dessa $14 50 
ts MIN: Suicuwsesdcstscb es —— 25 
SE BE antennas cooncsonge 15 3 75 
eet al peated ty: 15 00 16 00 
Mess, per bbl................. 7 00 9 00 
Packet, per bbl.............. ° 30 @ 990 
MEA’ 
is é 156 
DRESSED HOGS.............00005 ° 7 ™% 


Wontar be ee wns Rl ai 1b 
co 


Pineapple, large size, 4 in case 
snenaple, le, small size, 4 in 
Sch r, American, #? D.. 


LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., # Ib .. 


erces 
Half bbls 








— — 
SRRBE 
F couse 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Wits whl. Strictly Fancy Roller eres -_ 
ree fe. Oa SS Sinemet: 
Wheat, highest grade............... . viged 5 25 
Mina, Spring i heat, best grade............. 
Process, Fanc 
. Lo Mo. Win 


FEF 


peas 
2 
if 
a 


ter Whi 





I MST 
AA XX Terajly, Ohame Vs Winter Wheat. 
“hy 7” SRP 
Geod Value, XX Famiiy Winter Wheat 
Rye Fi “Vancy State Superfine. 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-D 


NSA cia/S 04 « gindd sp eo edladiindi se Send ades 
Corn Flo 





ROR ROMO OH 
S8 BSSSSSrSzns 


mre 


GRAIN. 


ee) ee es 


1 
S aaa &gs | SS $3" 


® 668 69S E06 OF 
It 


—_— ee 


Green, prime, # bush........ -_--— 


MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 





@~ a 
— & 
os 
@ 10 
@ — 80 
@— #0 

HAY AND STRAW. 

Hay, Ho. 1, per, 300 Ths. $89 @-—— 
Hay, No. 2, ay» @ — 70 
ay, No. 3, x @— @ 
Hay, Shippin, @ — 5% 
Hay, Clove boo @ — 45 
Hay, clover mix'd “* - @— 0 
t @— 
Straw, long va 6— = 
Straw, short ” @ -” 
Straw, Oat - @ — 4 
Straw, Wheat “ @—# 








. 


DRESSED POUL 
Turkeys, fair to ose... = 
Philadelphia Springs... 
ree Springs 





VEGETABLES. 








Potatoes. per bb! 1 75 
Asparagus, per doz. bunches. . 1 & 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate 2 50 
Southern 1% 
String Beans, per b — 50 1% 
Green Peas, per — 8 100 
Cucumbers, Jersey, per crate...... 1% @—— 
oe) epee 2 00 25 
Turnips, white, per 100 bunches... .. 10 — 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Appies.iew, oe per 4 bbl.. 100 @2 25 
Blackberries, per qt................. 7 10 
Ce, WIPED... 5600 0ctonccceéccens 5 83 
Cherries, oo __ STP Yee 5 10 
Gooseberries, per gt................ 6 7 
Hucklebersice per qt.. mertne «il 9 
Raspberries, os aes SpE SPENT EIR 3 7 
ry e @.... 5 10 
ba. atermelons, per 100... — 10 0 oo 
Pecans, per ib.......... ve 8 10 
Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per ». - $ 54 
DOMESTIC DRIED wmore. 
—s — . 5 6 






* = sen Yt 
Peaches, peeled . 
- peeled 5 
- evaporated oe 
Cherries 


spock:berstes bine danse tnctwhikicetscibaliae 
nd dsc onccandineeésas ousvaleen 
Whortleberries Se a Serta a: 
WOOL MARKET. 
Ontg, PENN., and W. V 
XX, and above, Washed Fleece — 
No. 2. “ Pee 
7— Yore Geasy, i ICH., Feces AND INp.: 

X, age above, ashed Fl bacckeSoniel 
—— sl ee ee 37 
No. 2. * e: even By 

WASHED. 
Average to Superior...............s.s008 36@A1 
COMBING WOOL. 
RRDRI, WHI hina Shed dscckdideiatiows 
I sibs ee ete ch eceea dd Oa 
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Susurance. 
THE OLD STORY. 


Tuls office has been favored by receipt 
of a small circular from the National Al- 
liance. This is one of the many little 
infants which are so strong at birth that 
they disdain swaddling-bands, find speech 
at once, and go strutting about like day- 
old chicks offering to brood the old fowls. 
This Alliance has its pitying eye bent es- 
pecially upon merchants, manufacturers, 
and other business men, and raises for 
their special protection against death its 
tender, strong little wings. Its ‘‘walk-in” 
circular is very neatly executed,with a nice 
red border inclosing the name National 
Alliance. The modern type-founder offers 
avery tasteful array of attractive types 
and borders; excellent paper is now made, 
which never demurs, no matter what is 
impressed on its face; the job printers of 
New York are skillful craftsmen, ready 
to work for any customer who has money 
to pay, and there is, therefore, nothing to 
prevent the issue of entirely faultless cir- 
culars. This one would, perhaps, be more 
“tony” if in old-style instead of modern- 
faced letter, and in one or two instances 
we might have chosen other fonts; still, 
the circular is very pretty, and if that 
were only all which is requisite we should 
be prepared to give the Alliance a certifi- 
cate. 

Quoth the circular: ‘The Merchants 
and Manufacturers of the United States 
will no doubt be interested in the current 
attempts to introduce mutuality into Fire 
Insurance —that is, Fire Insurance at 
cost.” The circular (whose figures may be 
admitted correct without examination, 
their correctness being immaterial for the 
purpose) proceeds to cite the experience 
of the Massachusetts Mutuals on Special 
Hazards, which is summed up as having 
been a cost of fifteen cents per $100 in 1885, 
against an assumed cost of $1 per $100 
under regular insurance rates; hence it is 
assumed that the member of Mutuals 
saved nearly three millions in 1885 and 
nearly seventeen millions in the past nine 
years. 

Very good, and most commendable and 
gratifying; but what has this to do with 
the ambitious projects of infants in life 
insurance? The “point” is forthwith 
lugged in thus: 

“We call your attention to the foregoing 
facts that we may state that the National 
Alliance isa syndicate of leading merchants, 
manufacturers and professional men of the 
country, organized in 1885, to bring about 
the same result in Life [Insurance that has 
been reached in Fire Insurance by the ‘ Fac- 
tory Mutuals’—the reduction of the annual 
premium charge to a point as near net cost 
as is consistent with safety. The only im- 
portant difference is, that instead of dealing 
with Special Hazards, we propose to elimi- 
nate this class by refusing to issue policies 
on females, male lives over sixty, Negroes or 
saloon-keepers, confining our risks to profes- 
sional and business men. 

“If then, the ‘ Factory Mutuals,’ dealing 
with that class of insurable property known 
as ‘Special Hazards,’ can save nearly $15,- 
000,000 to the insured in eight years, may we 
not reasonably expect to accomplish like re- 
sult by applying the system of insurance at 
cost to Life Insurance, dealing with a class 
of risksfrom which the ‘Special Hazards’ 
have been eliminated.” 

The question of practicability of such 
pretensions has been answered a thousand 
times, and this journal has probably 
twenty times within the past six months 
explained why association in life insur- 
ance cannot accomplish any remarkable 
results. But if we bad shown, only 
last week, that a crooked stick will 
not readily pass through a straight 
hole, that would be no reason for not do- 
ing so again, for somebody would have 
failed to be convinced, or would have for- 
gotten it and would be ready as ever to 
purchase crooked sticks, said to work 
smoothly in straight holes. The reason 
why successful reduction of cost.of fire 
insurance by the plan of the Factogry,Mu- 
tuals does not prove, or even rationally 
suggest, that any similar results can be 
effected in life insurance by a similar 
combination is the same as the reason 
why you cannot set a lump of anthracite 
coal on fire with the heat of a match, not- 
withstanding that you can ignite a lumpo 





phosphorus by carrying it in your pocket— 
the nature of the things is materially un- 
like. There is no natural law which or- 
dains that any particular fire risk shall 
burn within five years, or burn at all. 
Eliminate all carelessness, and it will 
never burn. Fill all the buildings of an 
entire block with fire-works, and guard 
them against all exciting’ disturbances, 
and they would stay there until the City 
Hall crumbles down; no hazard more 
special than this can be conceived; and 
yet there is no natural law which abso- 
lutely decrees the burning of even the 
most ‘‘ special.” Things burn, ‘*1F”; keep 
the “if ” away, and they will not burn at 
all; hence the cost @f insurance can be 
reduced, or even obliterated, as that con- 
dition is approached. 

On the contrary, every living animal is 
inexorably doomed to die. No form of as- 
sociation can alter this, or modify it. This 
pettylittle Nat onal Alliance, withits false 
analogy and its talk about eliminating 
special hazards, is like all the rest of 
them—trading on false pretenses. Every 
company eliminates special hazards—i. e., 
poor risks—by a selection far better and 
more rigid that the freshly hatched socie- 
ties can possibly use. No scheme, no 
ability, no combination,can avail to reduce 
the mortality cost. The style of typog- 
raphy, or the shape of page adopted by 
its circulars is just as effective toward re- 
ducing the cost of insurance as is the 
manner of associating for that end. 


The above is the reason why we may 
not ** reasonably expect to accomplish like 
results by applying the system of insur- 
ance at cost to life insurance, dealing with 
a class of risks from which the ‘special 
hazards’ have been eliminated.” 

The examples and comparisons which 
follow in the little circular are examples 
of nothing except what is known as non 
od and for an example of that take 

the Thames is navigable as far 
as. London, therefore the next Presi- 
dent of the United States will come 
from Delaware and his name will be 
Smith. The comparison printed is (admit- 
ting the figures as before) that the Nation- 
al ®\lianee had $1,861,500 insurance in 
force in 1885, with no death, and $4,784,- 
270 in 1886 with one death, whereas the 
Provident Life of Philadelphia bad four 
and five deaths in 1866 and 1867 respective- 
ly, with $1,093,453 and $2,873,650 msurance 
outstanding. The attempt is to show the 
superiority of selection in the Alliance, by 
comparing its earliest mortality with that 
of the Penn in its earliest years. If medi- 
cal selection had Fray something in 
twenty years it would not be surprising; 
the basis taken for comparison is alto- 
gether too narrow; and even if it were 
pene 2 that the Alliance has a 
medical examiner who can foresee the 
date of every man’s death the conclusion 
sought would not follow. Thre would be 
an incidental benefits in a phenomenally 
good selection, certainly, yet the full 
money to pay each continued policy must 
be provided in full, or the policy cannot be 
met in full. Defer the day of call a little, 
by making the mortality move more 
slowly, and you can somewhat reduce 
cost, especially where a level premium 
furnisheses surplus which are being put out 
at interest: but the old companies are al- 
ready doing about all possible in this di- 
rection. ‘*Our system of insurance” can 
effect nothing, except in playing on the 
ignorance of some and the thoughtless- 
ness of others. You might as well attack 
a fire with a pint of rose-water and an 
atomizer as to set up any ‘‘systems” and 
‘‘plans” and neat red-lined prospectuses as 
obstacles against Death. 

Nevertheless, men will keep on trying 
this, and even ‘‘ business” men will be 
fooled by them. And to the last—that is, 
until men are born with more brightness 
than now, and until they love their neigh- 
bors as themselves—the same old game of 
present ye mortality making present low 
cost will be played. Exposure seems to 
do very little; the same nets are displayed, 
and there are always birds to alight on 
the attractive line of ‘‘ cheap insurance.’ 


INSURANCE. 








1851. “THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY &, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary, 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Insurance Co. 
254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
179 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn. 
MAY 18ST, 1887. 


Balance May Ist, 1! 
Receipts during the FORE scccccsdcccccccccess 





$6,762,207 26 
PISBURSEMEX TS. 


Paid to Policy-holders ......... $606,502 33 
Paid rent, Company’s anatase 
and all other expenses....... 204,016 05— 810,578 58 
5,951,728 88 
L Se penencoescccsccsessoosse 4,476,161 08 


e ce coccccccccccccccoccsoces 1,475,567 £0 


in onseobhencesssccanencessnell 5,951,728 £8 
rik forms of Life and Endowment Policies and An- 
nuity Bonds issued. No restriction as to residence or 
Policies paid on presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 
GEO. C. . REPLY, President. 
CHAS, A. TOWN sEED, Vv ‘ice- Preside 
C HOLBROOK, Secretary. 


HOORPORAT NE 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the dist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,009,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
POINT, MEEE, 0 ccccsewececdcepecetctoces oe 1,428,049 46 










Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, _ 


1886 to 3lst December, 1886................ 
Losses paid during the same 

EB neteccsecceddes coctens $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

CC ee ee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
NT DIS kc sncreccqccscconceuaxasccccse 


$9,282,375 
707.100 00 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


q, ONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
i it MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
- RAVEN, CHA’'S H. MARSHALL, 
JA ES iw, FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.’FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH O. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JO R 


HN 
wi aAM DEGROOT, N. DE 








N 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM E. DGE, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
C. A. swe ARSON W. 
JOHN D. D. HEWLETT, by OMAS MAITLAND, 


LLIAM H. WE NO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, IRA BUR: stby. 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES pe HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 

JOHN D. a President. 

. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

__A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


THE ti~‘i‘:é 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
_ 5. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
ferfeitable dividends to 
keep their pelicies in 
ferce. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 














THE MUTUA 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal tn 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe~ 
riod ending Additions. 
$616 16 
1,259 59 


1885 (two years) 
Post Mortem Dividend............... 


I cicivcddvaesenssotcceten 
PE I xiinccipconsactedccecccéanees 


Total Claim Paid..........cscesse seceees $12,839 00 
Datel PROMS o00.ccvesccccccsecsceceses 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
MAIUANS PROCITE. ...0c00ccecsssevercses $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the anaual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions. 


Total amount received $7,956 34 

This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 








Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums, surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
86,833,340 5,092,719 
212.700 12,687,881 
91,529,754 12,275,589 
94,506,498 12,196,624 
97,746,363 12,845,592 
100,912,245 13,457,928 

108,585,301 13,850,258 34,687 ‘989 

3,451,7 14,768,901 46,548,894 

114,181,983 15,634,720 56,852,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The ré- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to ee 
ers or = «death 


claims, endow- 











Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
BIE. .crcscescose $14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 43 
13,092,719 85 14,400,062 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,855 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,570 51 
13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 96 14,402,049 90 
15,654,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,540.371 06 $136,427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received. 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over liabilities) ; in PREMIUM INCOME ; tn the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Soctety exceeds every other life assurance company, and 








may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary 1st, 1887, . . .» $75,510,472.76 


$59,154,597 00 
$76,355,875.76 


Surplus, 44 per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, . . $411,779,098.00 
NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, . . - $I11,540,203.00 
ToraLt INCOME, 1886, . . . . $19,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886,. . . . $16,272,154.02 


LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basts,) . 


SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basts,),. . 











Improvement during the Year. 





Increase of Premium Income,:. . $2,810,47 5.40 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2,493,030.03 
Increase of Assets,. . ». + . + +» $8,957,085.26 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
Jj. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Planof the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
whieh is the sufest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,400 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 $96 40 
Se ™ 13,884 99 

° ¢ = “ 13,325 112 80 
9.9 a * “ 13,420 182 & 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Breadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. W™M. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental ; Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Montague 
Buildings: 7 and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 








SHVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
iicntcindciusateesmenntcrecniaonnde 000 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
SPE iccasccceccc1etty ey eeosceose 1,248,984 44 
Ge itkdecaseccccossecctunaes ches sesescens - eBid 2 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

“$2.01 D1.AR me Reserve, ample foralliclaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

ee I benccccnss: ton coccccese 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 








DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED Y 
GEORGE BLISS, N 




















0. L.R 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
HENRY ©. Bi oh eA 
AURELIUS B. HULL, Toes. ED, 
ODORE F. VA JOHN H. EAR 
TAP CHARDS TS GIP REES. BBO 
3 . H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLI EDWARD MARTIN 
LEX. E. ORR. BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
CORLIES, J. D. VERMILY 
J. M, ALLEN, President, JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 
WM. G. LOW WM. SLATER, 
W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, —— ee EAWRENCE bon gf 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 


4. B. PIERCE, Secretary. CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





New a eo 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. natant Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIG 8, Secre 


tary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec icies. These ae participate in the Annual distri- 


bution of and are subject to the Massachu- 
Au Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for ———— elture law of 18D. 


any cause after three years. Stey pdid-up insurance values in- 
ath Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory — on avery 


vroots e are received at the Home Office clicy of =. New Ver, Feature may be 
e security, combined with the largest \iber- had’ on on applicant in at Compan: “7 


aitty, assures the Popularity and success of this Com- POST-OFFICE 8QU ARE | BOSTON, 





forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886.......863,512,618 00 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PE ces vcsancscceesemecies nvqctnndigcenbenrevraviancisesonmseunbierstet $16,586,077 69 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886.............sseseeceeeeeeneeeseeee 878,161 65—$15,507.906 04 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886. ...........c00 ccceececeseeeeceeceeeees 435,254 18— 8,722,502 24—$19,230,408 


$82.743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including reversionary additions to BAME............-+.6eeeeeeeeeeee $2,757,605 % 

Endowments, matured and dt d, including reversionary additions to same. . 550,075 01 

Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies. ..............cececeeeceeseeeeeneeeeneeeees 4,511,119 11 
Total paid Pobicy-holders..... cccocccsccccccesccccces cocccscccccccccee $7,627,220 09 

Taxes and re-INSurances..............cccecscccccscccenceseccccecssecsesssessesseseeseeseess 248,142 84 

Com missions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ [6@8...........-.+-+esse0+ 2,529,357 57 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc............-.s.seeeeeeeeee 528,672 W—$10,922,402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)... ........ccccceseeceeeeeteeneees $3,083,005 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,275 88)........ 89,522,443 99 
TIGRE TRIIIOR, ovccccoccicesccccacctenccenccccncesevnseeencenesonaccsnsacmenetacesocsoncsonesese 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (bufldings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 


Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00)... ...... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 


amounts to Over ($2,008,000.00).. cece cee cee cece eee eeeneeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-anaual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

I  ieniciititnsindeekiniatbicebtmapeabadendbenetenscdsteesescesignntses access 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,427 14 
RATER DIB 00 c.c0 0600 nteccnteveretnsenesceccevccsgeencbeccoseoseconsssevenseseseoseses 161,905 31 


Accrued interest on Guinan January Ist, 1887 486,497 10—$71,819,623 
Market value of securities over cost om Company's DOOKS..............cccceceeecececeeeee © seeeeeeeeees 3,601,829 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 


Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Janunry Ist, 1887 
I FI CO, BE I niin snsnindeceinensssecsssconeteccsesenvensesesce 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 
Se SI I i 0 00k sike nance cneesasee we: cvepecicsce: sectaves 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 

hs 5ics0in nnn dkdnbinoakustenvcascnesancede. p08edesossebaiindunscnbheapeessgonnseinsses 62,525,599 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 

uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poll- 








SRI Ts cS ccbi ce cidevndndctnccnncvsddees: 008s encenee cosceseces $0,123,742 717 
REIS C0 Bw Feet Gaeta TB a ooo. 0 osc cc csceed cessevecccceendessccsesces 1,520,530 69 
DEDUCT— "Hak 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
Rianne: c6ncn tes ctarcccnevedtvncengnasosénecesasterweche sacteunssbonees 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887. .......4.....cceccecceeeeececeseeteceecvees ° 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........cccccccececsceceeeeeees  seeeeeeeeeee 33,720 72 





$67,340,926 12 
8,080,527 25 
$75,421,453 37 

Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $25,549,019 53. 

From the undivided surplus of $8,060,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 

Death Claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 

1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,124 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan, 1, 1886, 66,864,821 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,378,540 Jan. 1, 1887, 75,421,453 
Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard) 
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Old and Young. 


FILS DE LA VIERGE. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


[The floating webs in the air which come with 
St. Martin’s summer are called by the French 
fila de la vierge.] 

IN the days of mild comfort for summer’s 
decline, 

When all the trees drip with the Sacra- 
ment’s wine, 

And leaves whirl about in the bland tepid 
breath 

Of the South that sighs over this beauteous 
death, 

The Virgin sits high o’er the sphere of the 
earth 

And spins to her moods both of sadness 
and mirth— 

Spins to her thoughts of beginning and 
ending, 

Spins to her dreams of soft twining and 
blending, 

Spins to the motion of orbs in their rolling, 

Spins to the far sound of bells in their toll- 
ing, 

Spins to the vision of God in his glory, 

Spins to the earth life so mixed in its story; 

Her moods o’er the Indian Summer are 
shed, 

Her thoughts are twined into the silk of the 
thread. 

Spin, Virgin, spin. 


Softly her threads through the ether are 
faring, 

Shot from the distaff their messages bearing, 

Rising in puffs of this mild breathing 
weather, 

Holding above like a heavenly tether ; 

Silver their shining as downward they wan- 
der, 

And the good wealth of their fortunes they 
squander. 

Airy and lightsome the tissue is gleaming 

Of all that the soul of the spinner is dream- 
ing— 

Flower-like visions and soft brooding splen- 
dor, 

Love that heals wounds for the summer’s 
surrender, 

‘Touches of mercy, chaste maidenly kisses, 

Slip from her spindle like visible blisses, 

Fall in the vapors and glow in the forest, 

Heal with sweet patience where need is the 
sorest. 


Spin, Virgin, spin. 


Down they come slanting through bright 
woodland mazes, 

Down through the pearl of the valley’s still 
hazes, 

Down through the red and the gold in their 
gliding, 

Russet and crimson of autumn’s provid- 


ing; 
Down where the gentian has opened its 
eyes 
And smiled at its mother the blue of the 
skies, 


Where on the upland lie fern patch and 
boulder, 

And the hills darkling purple push buttress 
and shoulder; 

Down where the waters are smoky in show- 
ing, 

And shadow and sunlight are coming and 
going; 

And soft isthe earth-sigh for all it is losing, 

And glad are the birds who the south-lands 
are choosing; 

Then come the threads the Virgin is spin- 
ning, 

And in them seem meshed the soft sound of 
her singing. 

Spin, Virgin, spin. 


She has spun out 
weather, 

Spun it and twined it to float like a feather; 

Woven of hopes to the hearts that are dear- 
est, 

Woven of memories fondest and nearest, 

Peace for the restless and sleep for the 
weary. 

Courage and comfort when long days are 
dreary : 

Here is the 


all this fair golden 


Kingdom of God in the show- 


ing, 
Like the strange vision of Patmos all glow- 
ing, 
Speaking of faith to the sad and the sigh- 
ing, 


Preaching of life to the sick and the dying. 
So as she spins on the rim of the ocean, 
And feels the earth glide in its gladness of 
motion ; 
Sings she her song to the universe rhyming, 
And sets all the spheres in harmonious 
chiming. 
Spin, Virgin, spin. 


New York City 





TWEEDLEDEE AND TWEEDLEDUM. 
BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 

‘* Don’? you see, Aunt Priscilla? Don’t 
you see ?” 

Aunt Priscilla pursed up her thin old 
lips and bent more closely to her knitting, 
her soft white curls drooping over her 
face, as if to soften the severity of an ex- 
pression too new to her gentle features to 
sit comfortably upon them. 

‘*What I do sec,” she replied at last, 
slowly, and with that distinctness with 
which all distasteful words are uttered, 
however kindlier phrases may be slurred 
over in the saying—‘‘ what I do see, John, 
and plainly enough, is that there is a 
great difference between Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum.” 

Mr. Maxwell paused in his heavy, mid- 
dle-aged walk up and down the drawing- 
room, and confronted the old lady with a 
look of extreme surprise. 

‘** Dear me, Aunt Priscilla, how old you 
are getting, to be sure!” he said, looking 
concernedly at her forehead, with a sud- 
den suspicion that allt was not quite right 
behind; and contentedly abandoning her 
remark as a hopeless riddle, he walked 
back to his wife, and threw himself ina 
corner of the sofa near which she sat. ‘I 
never admired Durant, for all he’s my broth- 
er-in-law,” he went on, jingling the small 
silver in his pockets with that ugly habit 
common to so many men that it should 
almost be included among the classified 
attributes of the human male. ‘“ And I 
must say I think the way he is pitching— 
yes, absolutely pitching, that poor little 
white-faced Jennie of his at the young fel- 
low’s head is outrageous. It’s odious. It’s 
despicable. It’s unworthy of any father, 
or any girl. It makes me sick to see it. 
He’s had young Parsons there to dinner 
twice in the last three weeks, hasn’t he, 
Maria ?” 

‘*Three times, dear,” corrected Mrs. 
Maxwell. ‘I know it was three times, 
because each night that Mr. Parsons 
dined with us he spoke of being there only 
the night before; and the reason he gives 
in his note for not coming to-morrow is 
that he has just accepted an invitation for 
that day at the Durants’. So that makes 
three times that he will have dined there 
in as many weeks, you see.” ~ 

‘*Upon my word, Maria, so it does. 
Three times. Durant is even more push- 
ing and forward than I thought. And 
that’s not the way to catch Parsons either. 
He is one of these knowing gold fish that 
won’t rise toa bait when there’s a hook be- 
hind it. It’s monstrous marked of Durant 
to chase him up so. I don’t see how a 
man can lower himself to such an extent 
even to secure so good a match for his 
daughter as this young fellow. Do you 
know, they say he'll be worth a couple of 
million when his grandfather dies ?” 

** Well, however that is, I am very sure 
Alfred will never be caught by Jenny Du- 
rant,” answered Mrs Maxwell, with a 
shake of the head more convincing than 
words. ‘She's far too pasty looking.” 

** Alfred, my love ?” said Mr. Maxwell, 
taking her up quickly with a pleased 
laugh. ‘‘ So it hascome to Alfred already, 
has it ?” 

‘*Mr. Parsons, I meant, dear. I should 
have said Mr. Parsons, of course. You 
must excuse me.” 

‘**No, no, Maria, lam not blaming you, 
child. Call the young fellow what you 
please. I daresay it seems more home- 
like to him to have you calling him by his 
Christian name. Of course he likes it. 
What young man would not? But do 
you know, Durant spoke of him so the 
other day. ‘ Alfred was here last night,’ 
he said. Alfred, indeed! Did you ever 
hear such an unwarrantable assumption 
of familiarity? If poor young Parsons is 
to be ‘ Alfred ’ to every man in the place 
that has got a marriageable daughter, he 
might as well have his cards printed at 
once without his surname. I spoke to 
Durant about it. I thought it my duty. 
I told him it wasn't the proper thing at all 
—not at all. He'll have Jennie calling 
him Alfred, too, next all over the town, 
giving herself out as the most intimate 
friend the boy has.” 

‘*Bah!” said Mrs. Maxwell, with a 
scornful sniff. ‘‘ She may give herself out 
for what she pleases, but I’m positive as 











can be John, that he likes our Sallie 
best.” 

Mr. Maxwell turned quickly and looked 
at his wife with eager eyes. 

“You don’t say so, Maria! Trust a 
woman ina discovery of thatsort. I have 
been watching him pretty closely too, but 
lor!a man’s eyes never see so far as his 
wife’s. Well, well! So you really think 
he’s in love with Sal ?” 

Mrs. Maxwell lifted her eyebrows in 
gentle deprecation of so hasty a conclu- 
sion. 

‘“‘N—n—no. I don’t go quite so far as 
that yet, John. I don’t say he is actu- 
ally in love with Sallie. Still they have 
certainly gotten on pretty well together. 
It was only yesterday afternoon when we 
were out walking that Isaw Sallie bow- 
ing tosome one nearly a block away. I 
didn’t see how on earth she could distin- 
guish any one so far off, and I asked who 
it was. ‘Why Alfred, of course, mamma,’ 
she said, ‘ who else should it be with a fig- 
ure like that? It wasn’t Alfred. after all, 
as it turned out when we came near, still 
it showed where the girl’s thoughts were; 
and our Sallie is not one to think twice 
of a man who hasn’t given her occasion to 
doso. ‘ Alfred, of course, mamma,’ she 
said, as if there were no other young man 
whom it might be. She has met him once 
or twice on the Avenue before, so natur- 
ally she may have been rather on the look- 
out for him there again.” 

Mr. Maxwell stroked his chin medita- 
tively. 

‘*So she meets him on the Avenue now 
and then, does she? Well there’s nothing 
to object to in that. I don’t know as two 
young people could meet in a more sensi- 
ble place; it’s much healthier than a ball- 
room. Sal looks well too in that out-door 
suit of hers. It’s stylish, and that dark 
green cloth shows her off finely. Tu 
wager there’s not a better-looking girl on 
the Avenue of an afternoon. I don’t 
wonder young Parsons likes to be seen 
with her. I can’t blamehim if he does. 
By the way, Maria, I don’t care if you do 
get Sal that new hat you were speaking of. 
It’s a high price, I must say, for sucha 
flimsy article as a hat, a really preposter- 
ous price; but if the girl shows upso well 
in it— Besides she should be eneouraged 
in walking out more. She’s too much in- 
doors. It’s a good thing for a girl to be 
in the open air as much as possible.” 

A pause followed, during which Mrs. 
Maxwell’s mind flew off to her own bon- 
nets and out-door garb, speculating upon 
the advisability of petitioning for a new 
outfit for herself. Was it not imperative 
that she too should be encouraged in walk- 
ing out? She was getting far too stout, 
and mainly from inaction. Mr. Maxwell, 
meanwhile, shifted his keys to the pocket 
that contained the most silver, and where, 
consequently, they produced more respon- 
sive results. Aunt Priscilla went on 
doggedly with her knitting. The gentle- 
man was the first to speak again. 

**How often has she met young Par- 
sons out walking, did you say, Maria‘ 


} Twice?” 


“Yes, John, twice. She had on her 
green suit each time. But it will look bet- 
ter certainly with the new hat.” 

‘* Why didn’t she bring him in with her 
when they got back? She ought at least to 
have done that. Of course I don’t want 
her making up to the lad in any way. 
I’m the last person to counsel that. Still 
there are certain politenesses—certain ob- 
servances— It looks almost inhospitable to 
bid a young fellow an abrupt good-by on 
a doorstep, as if his company were only 
good enough for the street.” 

**Oh, of course, John. Most inhospita- 
ble that would be. You may trust Sallie 
not to be so rude. But, you see, he didn’t 
walk home with her either time. He 
didn’t join her at all, in fact. He couldn’t. 
He was with Jennie Durant both times 
when Sallie met him.” 

‘* With Jennie?’ repeated Mr. Maxwell, 
explosively, pulling both hands out of his 
pockets with a jerk. ‘‘ Now that’s Du- 
rant allover. It’s just like him to send 
that poor little wretched creature out every 
day when she had better be in bed, on pur- 
pose that she may meet Al Parsons some- 
where. I have no patience with such 
goings-on. I noticed the other day Du- 
rant’s saying that out-door exercise had 





been doing wonders for the girl lately. 
It’s really infamous. The street is no 
proper place for a young girl in any case. 
Let her go up to the riding school if she 
wants exercise. She’ll get enough there 
in an hour to last her for a week, I’ll be 
bound. Parsons doesn’t ride, I suppose, or 
Durant would have had the poor child on 
a nag before now, prancing along to the 
park every afternoon at the risk of break- 
ing her neck. There’s no safety whatever 
for a woman on those ridiculous side- 
saddles.” 

‘* Why yes, John, I believe Alfred does 
ride, He must; for I heard him complain- 
ing only the other day that he couldn’t 
get a decent mount at the livery stables, 
and wishing he had brought his hunter 
with him.” 

‘* Ha!” ejaculated Mr. Maxwell, nodding 
his head slowly, with his eyes fastened 
vacantly on a distant point where a break 
in the wall-paper unconsciously caught 
and riveted his gaze. ‘‘ Perhaps I had 
better offer him my mare some day when 
I don’t want her. He might as well ex- 
ercise her as the groom.” 

Another pause followed, broken again 
by Mr. Maxwell. 

** Sal doesn’t ride, does she? It’s a thou- 
sand shames she hasn’t learned. A woman 
never looks so well as ona horse, Every 
girl should be a thorough horsewoman 
from her childhood. Of course Parsons 
won’t care to ride alone, and I can’t go 
with him on one of the carriage horses. 
One might as wellride a granite rock as 
one of the carriage horses. Not but what 
they’re splendid animals in harness. I tell 
you what, Maria; it’s a poor compliment 
to offer Al my saddle-horse and start him 
off dismally ona solitary ride; but you 
might invite him for a drive with you in 
the Victoria, if you liked. He would be 
sure to enjoy adrive in such company. I 
don’t suppose you would care to go alone 
with him. That might look too particular. 
But there’s room for three in the Victoria, 
isn’t there? and Sal wouldn’t object to 
going along, I dare say.” 

‘*Well, yes, there’s room,” rejoined Mrs. 
Maxwell, a little doubtfully. ‘‘ There’s 
room for three, of course, in an emergen- 
cy, and especially for Alfred Parsons who 
isso slender. But I really shouldn’t like 
to ask any stout young man to sit on that 
awkward second seat. We should have 
him landed on the pavement the very 
first corner we turned.” 

‘That may be, my dear. But Parsons 
is quite thin enough to besafe. Besides, 
if you go upto the Park you'll have a 
straight road before you all the way, and 
no occasion to turn acorner. Invite him 
by all means, though I am afraid Durant 
will have a fit if he sees Sal and him driv- 
ing off together. That’s the worst of liv- 
ing directly opposite your own family. 
There’s nobody like your own family for 
spying out everything that goes on.” 

‘‘But George is never home of an after- 
noon, John. He won't see. He won’t 
know.” 

‘‘Won’t he though! I'll be bound when 
he hasn’t sent Jennie out to hunt up young 
Parsons, he has her sitting in the window 
watching if by any chance the boy should 
be passing by—his hotel is down this way, 
you know—or counting the times he runs 
up our steps. That the very meanest 
trick I know of, watching your neighbors 
on the sly inthat way. It’s not respecta- 
ble either for a girl to sit at a window fac- 
ing a public street. But Ill wager any- 
thing Jennieis there now. I'll just see if 
she isn’t.” 

So saying, Mr. Maxwell rose, and step- 
ping across the floor on tiptoe, as if dread- 
ing lest his steps should be overheard in 
the house opposite; he went to one of the 
front windows, where he stood peering 
out cautiously through the curtains. 

‘I told you so, Maria!” he exclaimed, 
wheeling round triumphantly. ‘I told 
youso! There she is, sure enough, stand- 
ing up in the bow window bold as brass. 
It’s outrageous, Durant shouldn’t allow 
it—outrageous !” 

Mrs. Maxwell threw down her work and 
hurried to her husband’s side, dropping 
scissors, thimble and spool at various 
points in her progress across the room, 
and parting the curtains a tiny crack she 
looked eagerly through. 

‘“‘No John, that’s not Jennie,” she said 
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reluctantly, after a moment’s considera- 
tion; ‘Jennie is further back in the room, 
sitting by the table, working. How stupid 
of you to make such a mistake. You are 
getting blind, I think, John. That’s our 
Sallie in the bow window.” 

Mr. Maxwell made a hasty and damag- 
ing plunge with his head into the lace cur- 
tain. 

“No, is it? You don’t say so! Let’s 
see.” 
Mrs. Maxwell gave a suppressed cry of 
alarm. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, John, mind the 
curtain! You'll tear it. And they’ll see 
you, too. Here, Tll hold it for you. So 
now look through. Can’t you see now?” 

Mr. Maxwell stooped forward with one 
eye shut tight and the other pressed hard 
against the loophole of inspection as if it 
were the tube of a telescope. 

‘*Yes,” he said witha chuckle; “it’s 
Sal, plain as day. She looks like a picture 
set in a frame, doesn’t she? There are not 
many girls would look so well standing in 
a window with the full light shining on 
them. If Al Parsons were tg go by now 
he would, maybe, this once call at Jen- 
nie’s house instead of here, eh Maria, eh? 
But what’s Jennie doing back there? She 
seems to be .talking with someone. I 
can’t see. Look, will you.” 

He partially made way for his wife, 
who with willing obedience quickly bent 
her head to the curtain. 

“She is winding a skein of worsted. 
Don’t press me so, John. Do stand fur- 
ther aside while I look. I'll let you back 
in a moment. Some one is holding the 
skein for her. I can just make out the 
hands and arms. Why it’sa man, to be 

sure. Dearme, itcan never be Alfred, 
can it?” 

‘*‘ My dear Maria, do let me have a look 
at him. Ican tell quicker than you can.” 

‘‘No, you can’t. Do leave me alone, 
John. How can either of us tell so long 
as we don’t see anything but the hands? 
Isn't it downright mean of Jennie to get 
him off in that way to herself and leave 
Sallie to shift as shecan? It’s disgraceful 
for one girl to act like that toward an- 
other. Poor Sallie! oh there. The man’s 
moving forward. Why I do declare John, 
it’s George Durant himself!” 

Mr. Maxwell unceremoniously thrust 
aside his wife and took her place. 

‘* Why, soit is!” he said, with a short 
laugh. ‘That's good. Hullo, Maria, 
here’s Parsons himself coming down the 
street this moment. I wonder if Sal sees 
him? I fancied she did, but she’s turned 
back all of a sudden into the room. 
What’s that for? Oh ho, oh ho! She’s 
saying good-by. She is making short 
work of it, too. Clever girl! There she 
ison the doorstep already. She doesn’t 
look in any hurry now. Acts as if she 
had the day before her. How slowly she 
comes down those steps! She’s dawdling 
along pretending to button her gloves. 
Why, she’s dropped her fan and doesn’t 
know it. Hullo! Ha! ha! ha! Al has 
picked it up and is hurrying on after her 
with it. Now Maria, do you suppose Sal 
could have dropped that fan on purpose ?” 

** Goose ! Do you suppose for a minute 
that she would have dropped it without a 
purpose? Now of course Alfred will have 
to cross the street with her at least, to ring 
the bell for her.” 

Mr. Maxwell rubbed his hands in undis- 
guised satisfaction. 

‘*That Sal of ours knows what she’s 
about, if ever a girl did. Didn’t she man- 
age that well? I say, Maria, hadn’t I 
better just catch up my hat and make as 
if I were going out and so meet them by 
accident and ask Alin? Maybe Sa! will 
not think of it at the moment. She may 
be flurried and forget it till he’s gone. Girls 
are so thoughtless sometimes; they would 
let their luck slip through their very 
fingers but for us fathers to help them 
shut their hands on it. I think I'll go at 
once and get there before they ring.” 

And with a series of chuckles Mr. Max- 
well hastened out of the room, while his 
wife came leisurely back from the win- 
dow toward Aunt Priscilla, dragging the 
spool after her by a long unwinding, 
thread. Aunt Priscilla looked up sharply 
from her knitting. 

‘* Yes, there’s a great difference certain- 
ly between Tweedledee and Tweedledum,’ 


said the old lady, stiffly; ‘‘ I wonder you 
don’t see it.” 

Mrs. Maxwell stared in broadest aston- 
ishment. 

‘*What do you mean, Aunt Priscilla? I 
don’t understand you in the least. You 
are talking nonsense again, I am afraid.” 

‘*Tweedledee is I, and Tweedledum is 
somebody else,” exclaimed Aunt Priscilla, 
grimly. ‘‘And what is unpardonably 
wrong when Tweedledum does it, is alto- 
gether right when Tweedledee does it. For 
myself I cannot uuderstand why two pre- 
cisely similar actions should be judged 
from two entirely different standpoints, 
according to whether they are done by 
Tweedldee or Tweedledum. Very likely 
this sounds like nonsense to you, my dear. 
but that is because Tweedledum says it. It 
would be sense fast enough if said by 
Tweedledee. And that’s just what makes 
all the difference between Tweedleee and 
Tweedledum. I wonder you don’t see it, 
Maria.” 

Poor Mrs. Maxwell stood an instant un- 
easily in front of her old aunt, like one 
summarily bidden before an unanswera- 
ble judgment bar. She had no amswer 
ready, and could find none, and sc turned 
away, contenting herself with thinking 
how very, very queer Aunt Priscilla was 
growing to be, an opinion in which she 
knew that her husband, if consulted, 

would not fail to coincide. 
. ——__- > 





THE SWALLOW. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


ALMOST ready to fly, 
Was the little barn swallow ; 
Day after day, he would try 
The old birds to follow. 


Day after day, he would take 
A flight of a minute, 

Not daring the nest to forsake, 
Or his brothers within it. 


What journeys were yet in store 
Through sweet, growing woods, 
When once he could sing and soar 

In their green solitudes. 


““Come,”’ called the passing linnet, 
**Come follow,” sang thrush and wren ; 
“ Begin it, begin it, begin it,’’ 
Over and over again. 


And what was the good of wings, 
If a bird could not fly ? 

Summer and all gracious things 
Would be gone, by and by. 


The swallow, impatient for flight, 
Spread his pinions to go; 

And his mother at fall of night 
Found him silent below. 


He will never finish his song, 
His journeys are over and done; 
The sweet growing woods among, 
And the summer but just begun. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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HOW JOHNNIE GREW UP! 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 





JOHNNIE ROUNSBY was just the funniest 
boy! He was a little brown looking boy, 
straight in his legs and square in his 
shoulders, and sturdy as a young pine- 
knot. He had a curly head not much 
browner than his face, for that was pretty 
well sunburned. But little did Johnnie 
care for that. He wore an old fur cap, 
from under which his big black eyes 
looked out in a perpetual smile, and peo- 
ple couldn’t very well tell which was fur 
and which was Johnnie’s own superabun- 
dant locks. He said the cap was cat-skin; 
but I doubt if any cat ever grew to be so 
rusty, unless she had lived in a red-ash 
cinder-barrel all her life. Johnnie was 
an excellent good boy, for all he was so 
funny; and I think it would have puzzled 
most folks to tellin what Johnnie’s fun- 
niness consisted. It certainly was not in 
his old faded coat nor in his patched pan- 
taloons, for they were always clean, if 
they couldn’t be called new; but I think 
it was his good-natured face, which was 
always ready to wrinkle up into a comical 
grin and his wide mouth with its white 
row of teeth, that made Johnnie so funny; 
for people like to be looked at pleasantly 
and to be laughed at even, if they say any- 
thing smart, or think they do. 

Johnnie’s father was a market-gardener, 





and lived some two miles out of the city, 
and Johnnie was his right-hand man, The 


good mother was a little bit of an invalid, 
but she managed to keep everything neat 
and clean; and her husband’s Sunday 
linen was as spotless as any that went in 
on Sundays at the church. Johnnie was 
very fond of his mother and she of him. 
It follows, as a matter of course, that a 
dutiful son makes his mother’s heart glad, 
and Johnnie was all that son could be. 
He owned a Donkey. Donkeys don’t gen- 
erally have capital D’s to their names, but 
this Donkey really deserved it. The don- 
key is a very bright and knowing fellow 
when well taken care of; but beating and 
ill-usage make both donkeys and boys 
stupid. Johnnie never thought of whip- 
ping him. Hekept a stick, just for show, 
and carried it in his hand whenever he 
went to market, but Donkey knew as well 
as Johnnie that that stick was just a 
cheat, a perfect fraud and make-belief; 
and so they never said anything further 
about the matter. 

Johnnie went to market every week- 
day morning. He used to get up early 
and go out into the garden and pick any 
fruit or vegetable that was ripe or ready 
for sale, and load the two great side- 
baskets, or panniers, which made a load 
for his Donkey, and then start on his two- 
mile walk for the city. Sometimes it 
would be strawberries or young lettuces, 
sometimes fresh green peas, sometimes 
cucumbers and early potatoes; but what- 
ever it was, it was sure to be fresh and 
clean and very nice. He would talk to his 
Donkey, and Donkey would seem to know 
every word that he said, and would twitch 
his long ears, as if he thought a great 
deal more than he cared to say. Johnnie 
was quite satisfied. He didn’t exactly be- 
lieve that Donkey knew, but still it 
was pleasant to think so, and therefore 
he never stopped to reason shout it. 

One day as Johnnie was returning from 
market, he saw an old man and 4 little 
girl resting on a bank by the wayside. 
The man seemed very old and weary. He 
had long white hair, like silver, coming 
out from under his wide brown hat, and 
his clothes, though greatly patched, were 
neat and clean. He looked very sorrow- 
ful, and wore on his breast a paper placard, 
on which was printed, in large, black 
letters: 

I AM BLIND! 

So Johnnie, who knew very well how to 
read, and believed that everything that 
was printed must be true, felt quite sure 
that the man was blind; for why people 
should take so much trouble to put in 
black and white what wasn’t just so (or, 
indeed, so wicked), he could not compre- 
hend. Johnnie, you know, was very 
young. He believed in his father and his 
mother and in his Donkey, and why then 
shouldn’t he believe in what was printed 
for all the world to know! Why not—to 
be sure! 

The little girl was very pretty. She had 
a pale, sweet face and soft blue eyes, and 
looked so tired and hungry that Johnnie’s 
heart quite melted at the sight. So he 
went up to them and said: 

‘‘Poor man, what is the matter with 
you?” and the old man said: 

“T am blind, as you may read by my 
placard, and Alice and I have come a 
great way to-day and we are very tired 
and hungry.” 

**You must come home with me,” said 
Johnnie, ‘‘and my mother will give youa 
nice dish of bread and milk and shelter 
for the night. I am very sure she will, for 
she is a good mother and wouldn’t let 
even a cat go hungry to bed!” 

With that he led the way and soon they 
came to the cottage. 

‘* Mother!” cried Johnnie, “here is a 
poor man and a dear little girl who are 
very hungry and blind, and I have brought 
them home with me, for I could not bear 
to see them sitting on the bank and the 
night coming on; and, dear mother, they 
have no supper!” 

‘* Very well, my child,”said the mother, 
coming quickly to the door, ‘‘ you did 
quite right to bring them home with you. 
Come in, poor old man; come in dear little 
girl; you shall have plenty to eat, and you 
shall rest yourselves till to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

The old man gratefully bowed his head 





and came in, the little girl carefully lead- 
ing him by the hand. Johnnie laid aside 


the old man’s hat, and then brought a 
softly cushioned arm-chair for him to rest 
in and a stool for Alice. The mother took 
off the little child’s bonnet and smoothed 
back her long bright hair and looked 
wistfully in her face. She had no little 
daughter of her own and her heart yearned 
toward Alice. She saw that she was neat 
and clean. Alice bore a small basket on 
her arm in which were needles and scis- 
sors and thread, and in all their wander- 
ings she managed to keep her father’s 
clothes and her own well mended and 
tidy. This Johnnie’s mother saw at a 
glance, and it softened her heart toward 
the poor houseless child. 

Presently she gave them their supper, 
and sent the old man, who seemed quite 
ailing, to bed. She did not ask them any 
questions, for they were tired and ap- 
peared to be quite worn out with their 
day’s journey. 

Then Johnnie’s mother took little Alice 
and bathed her weary feet and put on her 
a fresh, sweet night-dress, and laid her 
softly in bed. She bent over and kissed 
the child and prayed a silent blessing to 
the Heavenly Father for the poor mother- 
less one. Alice’s eyes filled with tears; 1t 
was long since a mother’s touch had 
soothed her weary limbs, and the memory 
of old and happy days came sharply over 
her and she burst into sobs. 

Now this, dear little ones, was altogeth- 
er too much for Johnnie’s mother. She was 
the softest, tenderest-hearted little woman 
in the world, and she determined at that 
very moment to speak to her husband be- 
fore they went to sleep, and that, if she 
could only have her way, Alice should 
never leave their house again but remain 
and be to her a daughter, as Johnnie was 
a son. 

She was a wise woman too, although 
she was so very little, and not so very 
strong. Weak people are often the strong- 
est; and though that may seem a funny 
thing to say, yet before many years you 
will quite understand what I mean and 
believe it, too! 

So, when Jonnnie’s father that night 
was just taking his first, long, drowsy 
breath, his wife said: ‘‘ Husband!” and 
then she said lots more, and the upshot of 
it all was that the thing was settled, and 
very soon too; though whether because 
Johnnie’s father was in a hurry to go to 
sleep, or whether because he loved his 
wife and always had found it best to fol- 
low her counsel, that I don’t know; still, 
I am inclined to think it was because he 
believed in his wife’s good heart and wis- 
dom and loved and valued her according- 
ly—and that’s one way to make life and 
home happy. 

The next morning the old man was 
found to be too ill to leave his bed; they 
sent for their family doctor, in whom they 
had great confidence, but nothing would 
avail. Grief and pain and long expos- 
ure to the hardships of the road, had 
totally undermined the old man’s consti- 
tution, and, after a few days, he died 
leaving his child to the care of the good 
mother, who solemnly promised to take 
care of her all through her life. 

Alice was very unhappy for many days. 
But Johnnie did his very best to amuse her 
and turn her attention from sad and una- 
vailing thoughts, and, as youth is ever 
hopeful, soon they were very happy to- 
gether and would wander for hours, when 
the day’s work was over or Johnie had a 
holiday, in the fresh wide garden. and 
work over the flower-beds or gather the 
fruit and vegetables for the market 
baskets. 

Now that Johnnie had gained a compan- 
ion, work seemed a thousand times lighter; 
nay, it seemed like play itself and better 
too, for there was more satisfaction in 
play that helped the father and mother 
than in any other sort. But you needn’t 
for that imagine that Donkey was forgot- 
ten—not a bit of it; he would stand pa- 
tiently by their side in the garden when 

they were loading the panniers or browse 
on the loveliest thistles when they walked 
forth on the common; and Johnnie told 
Alice that he thought that Donkey knew 
all that they said, though he never ex- 
pressed any opinion of his own, and cer- 
tainly he had—even Alice could see that— 





the very wisest twitch to his ears in the 
world! 
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And so the children laughed and were 
happy and time flew on, making Aliceand 
Johnnie two or three years older than they 
were when I first began. 

There lived in the market-place in the 
city a rich old produce-dealer, with 
whom Johnnie’s father had always had 
dealings. This man was fat and good- 
humored and, as it often happens with 
such people, a little inclined to laziness. 
He liked to take his leisure, and some- 
times he took too much of it. He was 
very fond of a gossip with his neighbors 
when customers were waiting; and every 
one knows that when a man buysa pound 
of butter he does not like to have it melt 
in his hands while he is waiting for the 
change, or when a woman has a brood 
of little children at home, hungry for 
supper, she does not like to have them 
crying for half an hour when there’s no 
need of it; so, as the old dealer saw that 
his customers were dropping away. and 
that Johnnie seemed like a very active and 
industrious boy, and good-natured withal 
and ready to oblige, he thought he would 
kill two birds with one stone—that is, save 
custom and Johnnie; he 
thought also to himseif that he had found 
just the one to be clerk in his store, one 
who would please people and, moreover, 
could be well trusted. One day, there- 
fore, when Johnnie had brought him a 
load of green peas and other vegetable 
produce, he spoke to the lad, and made 
him a generous offer of weekly wages, it 
he would leave his market-gardening and 
come and live with him in the city and be 
his attendant and store-keeper. 

Johnnie 


his secure 


de- 
lighted. How giad his mother would be, 
was his first thought, and then he thought 
of little Alice and his father. He knew 
his father could not very well spare him; 
and then the grief of leaving poor Donkey 
in the hands of some new boy, who might 


was both astonished and 


not be kind to him, quite overcame him, 
So with mingled feelings of joy and sor- 
row, he thanked the dealer and said that 
he would speak on the subject when he 
got home. 

His father readily agreed, and went the 
next day himself into the city with the 
donkey-load and made an arrangement 
with the market-man, by which Johnnie 
should remain with him during the week, 
but always spend his Sundays with his 
family. 

Johnnie had a holiday that day, and he 
and Alice over the garden, 
making delightful plans for the future; 
and at night when Donkey was fed Don- 
key was told all about it. But he only 
shook his ears, which meant ‘tyes’ or 
‘‘no,” as his master wished; and Johnnie 
reported that Donkey was quite willing, 
and that to him and Alice was all that 
was wanting to complete their entire sat- 
isfaction. 

Johnnie went back and forth. Donkey 
seemed to like the new boy—a friend of 
Johnnie’s—and Johnnie never failed to see 
Donkey and his new driver every day 
and hear the news from home. The dealer 
had made a good bargain, as he knew he 
should, and customers poured into the 
shop more than ever, sure of being served 
cheerfully and promptly. The old dealer 
took his leisure more and more. He had 
Johnnie, he had his black cat, he had his 
gossips—what more could a man wish? 
The shop wasn’t very large, but it had an 
oval-shaped counter running round its 
three sides like a horse shoe, the open part 
facing the door. Here Jobnnie and Tom, 
the cat, used to take their stations, Johnnie 
perched on one end of the counter, the 
cat on the other. He was a very large 
fine cat, with fur as black as jet and 
great yellow eyes, with just a little streak 
of black in the middle to see out of. He 
had a reputation of being mild, and he 
purred hke six spinning-wheels all at 
once. Mild! he was so indeed to the cus- 
tomers; he would let children and women 
smooth his back and never say a word; 
he had his master’s interests too much at 
heart to be ill-mannered or snappish ; 
but oh, the rats! what did they think of 
him? ‘ Mild!” said they, ‘‘ not a bit of 
it. A perfect old ogre,” said the rats. 
And wasn’t he? Not a mouse dared nibble 
a cheese or even pick up a crumb from 
the floor but snap went pussy’s claws, 
and, dear me, where then was the mouse? 


wandered 








No, when Tom wanted fresh meat for 
dinner, he was obliged to find it some- 
where else than on his own premises—and 
so the neighbors said. 

Time went on: for time always will. 
Johnnie grew into a tall young man, and 
little Alice at home, she too grew intoa 
lovely, sweet maiden. Andon Sundays 
they went to church together, and on Sat- 
urday evenings what a treat it was when 
they rambled side by side down the walks 
of the old garden. To be sure, there were 
cabbages oftener than there were roses— 
but who cares! when people are not think- 
ing of cabbages they might just as well 
be cabbages as hollyhocks or pinks or 
peonies—at least, soI might think—and so 
Johnnie and Alice thought too! 

There was a great, square deserted lot of 
ground next to the old gardener’s place 
that had on it a cottage falling into de- 
say. Johnnie had often cast a longing eye 
on this neighboring piece of land soe dc 
lightfully close to his father’s house, and 
as he carefully saved his wages, he found 
that in time he had quite enough to buy 
it together with its little cottage; and its 
owner, a shiftless man who drank, was 
glad enough to sell it at a moderate price, 
so that he might have the money to go 
on from worse to worse in his idle ways. 

Johnnie, once in possession of this, his 
longed-for hope, worked diligently on the 
land in the evenings, for he often came 
home now at night, and hired carpenters 
to put the cottage into excellent order; 
and, one bright day, when the produce- 
dealer, growing too old and indolent to 
attend to his business, offered to take 
Jobnnie in as partner, provided he could 
furnish a small capital, Johnnie felt that 
his happiness was almost now complete. 
His father furnished the funds and a satis- 
factory bargain was made. A new sign 
was put up over the shop, which read—to 
the astonishment and, I ought also to say 
the pleasure of the neighborhood: 


JOSIAH BLUNDERBUS & Co. 


Johnnie 
was; 


yas the ‘*Co.” and a fine Co. he 
so everybody thought, and what 
everybody thinks must be true. 

That night Johnnie went home, partner 
of the firm ** Blunderbus & Co.” What a 
time they had there in the market-garden- 
er’s cottage! There was Johnnie’s father 
dressed in his Sunday suit; there was the 
mother in her one only black silk gown; 
there was little Alice—but how can I de- 
scribe her! I think she had on a white 
dress, allspotted over with little red ber- 
ries, and just two green leaves to each.and 
clock-work stockings and black slippers 
laced in front, with neat little bands 
crossed over and bound round her pretty 
ankles; for. dear me, it was ever so long 
ago, and I am such an old-fashioned man, 
that I am quite at a loss to tell how little 
maidens dress nowadays! 

They had s"pper; and Alice and Johnnie 
wandered out afterward onthe old fami- 
liar common. What they said I couldn't 
tell; even Donkey did not know, and that 
alone shows that it wasa very serious 
conversation; and, to make a long matter 
short, it was not many months, just in the 
bright days of June, before the church 
bells rang and the good minister at the 
altar made Johnnie and Alice man and 
wife! Did you believe it was going to 
come to that, children? for, I declare, I 
didn’t; and I think that even Donkey was 
taken by surprise! Certainly, he was not 
at the wedding, though he had an extra 
supply of fodder on that particular occa- 
sion. But they were really married and 
moved at once into their own cottage. Oh, 
yes! it wasavery fine thingin Johnnie 
to get that very cottage ready just in nick 
o'time, wasn’t it? So they lived and lived 
and lived! 

‘** But what became of Donkey?” Ah, I 
knew you would ask that! Well, he grew 
old, as donkeys will after a while, and 
when he became too old to work Johnnie 
put him in a little paddock at the end of 
the field, and there he lived on clover for 
the rest of his days, and died at length 
with the longest pair of ears that a don- 
key ever had and full of honors and good 
oats! 

They buried him in his paddock; and 
there Johnmie’s children often play and sit 
upon his grassy mound and say that when 
they grow up and are rich enough, they 
will build him a monument. But Johnnie, 
turning to Alice, says with a twinkle in 
his eyes, ‘‘We have enough already;” for 
Johnnie, as I said at the beginning of my 
story, was afunny boy; and he was a 
funny man, at the end. 
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« PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Tn agile, but not in strong, 
In mischief, but not in wrong; 
In graver, but not in tool, 
In simple, hut not in fool ; 
In hamper, but not in bag, 
In tarry, but not in lag; 
In level, but not in line, 
In breakfast, but not in dine; 
In notice, but not in see, 
In apis, but not in bee; 
In fortress, but not in hold, 
In daring, but not in bold; 
In nodding, but not%n sleep, 
In sobbing, but not in weep; 
In thirsting, but not in drink, 
In thoughtful, but not in think ; 
In body, but not in frame, 
In hobbling, but not in lame ; 
In squeezing, but not in press, 
In smaller, but not in less ; 
In pilot, but not in ship, 
In stumble, but not in trip. 


This is a heart-felt message to the children 


who enjoy puzzledom. M. B. H. 
UNION OF SQUARE WORD AND DIAMOND. 
Se 2 et 
+ * * * 

* * * * 
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Square Word, Across. 1, a month; 2, 
mountains in Russia; 3, a small pointed 
piece of metal; 4, a woman’s name. 

Diamond. 1, a consonant; 2, a distinct 
portion; 3, sweet flowers; 4, a number; 5, a 
consonant. M. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMAS. 
My first is in fateful, 
My second in hateful, 
My third is in hatchet, 
My fourth is in latchet, 
My fifth is in leering, 
My sixth is in rearing. 
My first is in Molly, 
My second in Polly, 
My third is in Patty, 
My fourth is in Hatty, 
Mv fifth is in cherry, 
My sixth is in sherry. 

These two are in a certain sense one. 

H. 


INSERTIONS. 

ALL the words of five letters commence 
with S and end with s. 

1. Insert a plaything, and make delays. 

2. Insert a kitchen utensil,and make spaces 
of nine inches. 

3. Insert instruments for boats, and make 
flies aloft. 

4. Insert a deep kitchen utensil, and make 
discolored places. 

5. Insert a gentle blow, and make little 
quarrels. 

6. Insert a child’s game, and make the 
males of deer. 

7. Insert a large cask, and make the effect 
of a loud noise. 

8. Insert a small horse, and make rough 
branches. 

9. Insert a wooden vessel,and make stumps 
of trees. 

10, Insert the latter part of life, and make 
wise men. 

11. Insert indispositions, and make parts 
of a vessel. 

12. Insert a liquor, and make exchanges of 
commodities for money. 

18. Insert a conjunction, and make tracts 
of land consisting of sand. 

14. Insert a vehicle, and make marks of 
wounds. 

15. Insert a small bed, and make inhabi- 
tants of one of the British Isles. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


1. Transpose a girl’s name, and make cen- 
sure. 

2. Transpose a rover, and make a granary. 

3. Transpose a European people, and make 
a lofty range of mountains. 

4. Transpose an allegorical character, and 
make weapons of war. 

5. Transpose a division of Europe, and 
make laymen. 

6. Transpose level places, and make a city 
in the above division. 

7. Transpose an inhabitant of a large city 
in the same division, and make land belong- 
ing to a lord. 

8. Transpose a public vehicle, and make 
openings. 

9. Transpose a small tree, and make un- 
dergrowth. 

10. Transpose a musical instrument, and 
make an expression of pain, 





11. Transpose one who impresses letters or 
characters upon anything, and make to re- 
produce them. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 

From Portland to Wareham. 
Portland 
000000000 
Co000000000 
000000000 
Wareham. 
3. A monu- 
5. Given. 


1. Given. 
ment. 


2. A count or earl. 
4. Coarse potter’s ware. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 7TH. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
fsewing-machine. 
MIXED PUZZLE. 


“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.”’ 


CENTRAL CROss. 


GaSon 
BoAda 
SATIN 
EliInk 
FuNut 


* Selections. 


VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


CoE, Holy Spirit ! from the height 

Of heaven send down Thy blessed light ! 
Come, Father of the friendless poor ! 

Giver of gifts, and Light of hearts, 

Come wita that unction which imparts 
Such consolations as endure. 


The Soul’s Refreshment and her Guest, 
Shelter in heat, in labor Rest, 

The sweetest Solace in our woe! 
Come, blissful Light! oh come and fill, 
In all thy faithful, heart and will, 

And make our inward fervor glow. 


Where Thou art, Lord! there is no ill, 
For evil’s self Thy light can kill: 
Oh let chat ligat upon us rise! 
Lord! heal our wounds, and cleanse our 
stains, 
Fountain of grace! and with Thy rains 
Our barren spirits fertilize. 


Bend with Thy fires our stubborn will, 
And quicken wnat the world would chill, 
Anu homeward call the feet that stray : 
Virtue’s reward, and fina! grace, 
Tne Kternal Vision, face to face, 
Spirit of Love! lor these we pray, 
—tk' W. Faber. 
ae eee eee ee 


PROHIBITION IN ATLANTA. 


THE election at which prohibition was 
put on trial in tuis city is entitled to a 
place among great events. No election of 
a local nature was ever before nelud ina 
city of sixty thousand people in wiich 
more was involved. The changes proposed 
by it were so radical as to be almost revo- 
lutionary. Over a hundred business 
houses were to be closed. Nearly tive 
hundred men were to be forced to give up 
a chosen employment. ‘The city treasury 
was to be lett with forty thousand dollars 
less revenue. ‘Trade amounting annually 
to millions was to be curned away irom 
the city. Many large business houses 
were to be left unrented. Of course, a 
movement proposing wieasures so radical 
met with the most spirited and determined 
opposition, Many of our best citizens re- 
garded it with outspoken elisfavor, 

it was said that prohibition in a city so 
large as this was unpracticable, that it 
would not prohibit, that the trade would 
be injured, that taxes would be increased, 
that the stores in which the hquor busi- 
ness was carried on would not be rented 
for other purposes, that the same amount 
of whisky would be drunk with the law as 
without it, the city would only miss the 
revenue, that it would be a death-biow to 
Atlanta’s progress. 

It has now beeneighteen montis since 
the election, and twelve months since the 
law went into effect. We are prepared 
thus from observation to note results. 

Prohibition in this city does prohibit. 
The law is observed as weil us the law 
against carrying concealed weapons, gam- 
bling, theft and other offences of like 
character. If there had been as many 
people in favor of carrying concealed 
weapons, theft, gambling, etc., as there 
were in favor of the retail of ardent 
spirits, twelve months ago, law against 
rt things would not have been carried 
out as weil as it was against the liquor 
trade. In consideration of the small ma- 
jority with which prohibition was carried, 
and the large number of people who were 
opposed to seeing it prohibit, the law has 
been marvelously well observed. 

Prohibition has not injured the city 
financially. According to the assessors’ 
books property in the city has increased 
over two millions of dollars. Taxes have 
not been increased. Two streets in the 
city, Decatur and Peters, were known as 
liquor streets. It was hardly cunsidered 
proper for a lady to walk these streets 
Without a2. escort. Now they are just as 
orderly as any in the city. Property on 


them has advanced from 10 to 25 per cent. 
The loss of forty thousand dollars revenue, 
consequent on closing the saloons, has 
tended in no degree to impede the city’s 
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progress in any direction. Large appro- 
priations have been made to the water- 
works, the public schools, the Piedmont 
fair and other improvements. The busi- 
ness men have raised $400,000 to build the 
Atlanta and Hawkinsville railroad. The 
number of city banks is to be increased to 
five. The coming of four new railroads 
has been settled during the year. Fifteen 
new stores, containing house-furnishing 
goods have been started since ——— 
went into effect. These are doing well. 
More furniture has been sold to mechanics 
and laboring men in the last twelve 
months than in any twelve months during 
the history of this city. The manufactur- 
ing establishments of the city have re- 
ceived new life. A glass factory has been 
built. A cotton seed oil mill is being built 
worth $125,000. All improvement com- 
panies with a basis in real estate have seen 
their stock doubled in value since the elec- 
tion on prohibition. 

Stores in which the liquor trade was 
conducted, are not vacant, but are now 
occupied by other lines of trade. Accord- 
ing to the real-estate men, more laborers 
and men of limited means are buying 
lots than ever before. Rents are more 
oromptly paid than formerly. More 
houses are rented by the same number of 
families than heretofore. Before prohibi- 
tion, sometimes as many as three families 
would live in one house. The heads of 
those families now not spending their 
money for drink, are each able to rent a 
house, thus using three instead of one. 
Working men who formerly spent a great 
part of their money for liquor, now spend 
it in food and clothes for their families. 
The retail grocery men sell more goods 
and collect their bills better than ever be- 
fore. Thus they are able to settle more 
promptly with the wholesale men. 

A perceptible increase has been noticed 
in the number of people who ride on the 
street cars. According to the coal dealers, 
many people boughtcoal and stored it away 
last winter who had never been known to 
do so before. Others who had been accus- 
tomed to buying two or three tons on 
time, this last winter bought seven or 
eight and paid cash for it. A leading pro- 
prietor of a mi'linery store said that he 
had sold more hats and bonnets to labor- 
ing men for their wives and daughters, 
than before in the history of his business. 
Contractors say their men do better work 
and on Saturday evenings, when they re- 
ceive their week’s wages, spend the same 
for flour, hams, dry goods, or other neces- 
sary things for their families. Thus they 
are in better spirits, have more hope, and 
are not inclined to strike and grow] about 
higher wages. 

Attendance upon the public schools has 
increased. The superintendent of public 
instruction said in his report to the board 
of education, made January Ist, 1887: 


“During the past yearit has become a sub- 
ject of remark by teachers in the schools 
and by visitors, that the children were more 
tidy, were better dressed, were better shod, 
and presented a neater appearance than 
ever before. Less trouble om been experi- 
enced in having parents purchase books re- 
quired by the rules, few children have been 
withdrawn to aid in supporting the family, 
the higher classes in the grammer rae 
have been fuller, and more children have 
been promoted to the bigh schools, both 
male and female, than ever before in the 
history of the schools. All these indications 
point to the increased prosperity of the city, 
and to the growing interests in the cause of 
education on the part of the people.” 

There has been a marked increase in at- 
tendance upon the Sunday-schools of the 
city. This 1s especially noticeable among 
the suburban churches. Many children 
have started tothe Sunday-schools who 
were not able to attend for want of proper 
clothing. Attendanee upon the different 
churches isfar better. From fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand people have joined 
the various churches of the city during the 
year. 

The determination on the part of the 
people to prohibit the liquor traffic, has 
stimulated a disposition to do away with 
other evils. The laws against gambling 
are rigidly enforced. A considerable stock 
of gamblers’ tools, gathered together by 
the police for several years past, was re- 
cently used for the purpose of making a 
large bonfire on one of the unoccupied 
squares of the city. The city council has 
refused longer to grant license to bucket 
shops, thus putting the seal of 1ts condem- 
nation upon the trade in future of all 
kinds. 

All these reforms have had a decided 
tendency to diminish crime. Two weeks 
were necessary ‘ormerly to get through 
with the criminal docket. During the 
present year it was closed out in two days. 
‘The chain gang is almost left with noth- 
ing but the chains and tie balls. The gang 
part would not be large enough to work 
the public roads of the county were it not 
augmented by fresh supplies from the sur- 
rounding counties. The city government 
is in the hands of our best citizens. 

the majority in this county in favor of 
prohibition was only 235. Such a change 
has taken place in public sentiment, how- 
ever, that now there is hardly a respecta- 
ble anti-prohibitionist in the city who fav- 

ors a return to bar-rooms. There are some 
who would prefer high license, or its sale 
by the gallon, but it is a remarkable fact 





ghat there is no disposition to have the 
saloon opened again. The bar-room has 
gone from Atlanta forever, and the peo- 

le with remarkable unanimity say amen! 
There is very little drinking in the city. 
There has been forty per cent. falling off 
in the number of arrests, notwithstanding 
there has been a rigid interpretation of 
the law under which arrests are made. 
Formerly, if a man was sober enough to 
walk home he was not molested. Now. if 
there is the slightest variation from that 
state in which the center of gravity falls 
in a line inside the base, the party is made 
to answer for such variation at the sta- 
tion-house. 

Our experience has demonstrated to us 
beyond a doubt that a city of sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants can get along and ad- 
vance at asolid and constant rate with- 
out theliquor traffic.—Atlanta Constiiu- 
tion. 
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UNIVERSITY . WOMEN. 


THIS year’s Cambridge Classical tripos 
will be long remembered for what it does 
and for what it does not include. In the 
first division of the first class there is no 
place given to any one of the male com- 
petitors. The vacancy is occupied by a 
Girton student, Miss A. F. Ramsay, who 
thus stands in the proud position of senior 
classic of the year, the one candidate 
deemed worthy of the highest first-class 
honors. This isa really wonderful achieve- 
ment. Miss Ramsay has been pitted 
against the best classical scholars from 
our best public schools, and she _ has 
beaten them on their own ground. More 
even than this, she has proved herself bet- 
ter than any of them by the difference of 
an entire division. She is not simply first 
ina division to which other candidates 
have been admitted. She, and she alone, is 
in the first division at all. This is aspecial 
honor which no male student has ever at- 
tained. In no former year has the distinc- 
tion between first and second classic been 
so clearly marked. The class list has told 
only who has been the first. The second 
classic may have trodden very close on 
the heels of his successful rival, and it has 
been always open to his friends to claim 
that he has mn only just not the first, 
and that with a very little change of luck 
the two names might have come out in a 
different order. The luster of Miss Ram- 
say’s triumph will not be dimmed by 
any such criticism as this. She is first 
without a second. The next in rank 
comes a whole division below her. It 
deserves notice. too, that in the Medizval 
and Modern Languages Tripos a like 
honor has been gained by a Newnham 
student. In that list Miss R. M. Hervey 
is in the first class, while among the 
male candidates there is no one who 
takes more than a second Glass. It has 
been a lady’s year at Cambridge. Miss 
Hervey has distinguished herself by no 
ordinary success. Miss Ramsay has done 
what no Senior Classic before her has ever 
done. The great names of Kennedy, 
Lushington, Wordsworth, Maine, and 
more recently of Butler and Jebb have 
come first in the Classical Tripos. Miss 
Ramsay alone has been placed in a divis- 
ion to which no one but herself has been 
found deserving of admittance. 

This two-fold victory of Girton and of 
Newnham comes very opportunely to sup- 
port a petition about to be presented to 
the Vice-Chancellor and Senate praying 
that duly qualified women may be admit- 
ted to Cambridge University degrees. The 
petitioners complain with reason that al- 
though women are examined at Cam- 
bridge, and are found to satisfy every 
condition which entitles an undergraduate 
to a degree, the degree itself is 
withheld. They ask, therefore, in the 
name of justice and of expediency, that 
this disqualification should cease. They 
will be able now to appear not as humble 
petitioners, but as well capable of en- 
loreing their demand. It will be a favor 
shown not to the women but to the men 
if the two sexes have the same recogni- 
tion accorded tothem. What glory can 
it be to the Senior Classic of this or of 
any future year to bear the title which she 
must share with the merest pass man? It 
will be rather a condescension on her part 
to accept a degree which she has so much 
more than deserved. But if the women 
are thus minded, and if the degree which 
they wish for is refused, their very obvi- 
ous remedy will be to create degrees of 
their own and to grant them to such 
men as they may think worthy to 
be their associates. A Senior Classic 
has no need to go _ begging for 
merely nominal honors. If there is 
any difficulty in the way, if any obstacle 
on the part of the Cambridge Senate or 
any more subtle refinement forbids her 
the right to term herself a Bachelor of 
Arts, she can invent some other title more 
significant of the distinction which she 
has won, and she can bear it without fear 
of challenge from her distanced rivals. 
The real question must henceforth be not 
what the Senate may be pleased to grant, 
but what the women may deign graciously 
to accept. 

In the customary sketch which we give 
of the Senior Classic’s early career it will 
be seen that she began to study Greek 
in 1883, and the class list will be suffi- 
cient evidence that she has been at no 





fatal disadvantage from having made so 
late a start. The point is worth notice 
from its bearing on the study of Greekat 
our public sch ools. No one » ventured 
to think that four years’ work could be 
enough to make a Senior Classic. We 
have proof now that it is ample. Most of 
Miss Ramsay’s competitors will have taken 
fourteen years to do Jess than she has con- 
trived to do in four years. {t is no unfair 
inference that a great deal of their early 
work has been wasted. The truth is that 
boys begin Latin and Greek sooner than 
they need, and ata time when the study of 
the classical languages is not possible for 
them except in its baldest and most for- 
bidding shape. They learn rules of gram- 
mar by heart, and master declensions and 
conjugations by sheer memory quickened 
by fear of the stick. The work is hateful 
to them, and is very questionable whether 
they get any good from it at all corres- 
ponding to the strain which it implies and 
to the narrowness of range which it ne- 
cessitates. The present method may be 
right or wrong. Old Roger Ascham has 
pronounced strongly against it, and Miss 
Ramsay’s example suggests a possibility 
that men may have something to learn 
even in the management of a department 
of study which they have claimed as pe- 
culiarly theirown.—London Times. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE BANNOCK 
CAMPAIGN. 

WE began to realize someth ng of the 
fear and demoralization of the citizens, 
when we reached what was called Rhine- 
hart’s Corner, or Cross-road. Here we 
found a large brick house and out-houses, 
filled to repletion with families that had 
come from the thinly settled valleys and 
cattle ranches more remote still from the 
hamlets. Lieut. C. E. S. Wood, who had 
in charge the scouting parties, soon hired 
all the men from these crowded tenements 
and added them to his lists. They were 
sent out to ride with all their might upon 
their indefatigable half-breed ‘‘ cayuses,” 
till they should obtain sight of the hostiles 
or gather important news of camps, 
movements, or the present whereabouts 
of our changeable and rapid enemy. 

The r white women cried out: 

‘*What! send away our husbands! 
Whe will care for us? Who will protect 
us?” 

Lieutenant Wood replied: * Their go- 
ing is your protection.” 

‘*Oh!” they said. in tears, ‘‘ let the sol- 
diers do that. Let the soldiers do the 
fighting—it is their business!” 

‘Why, yes,” the humorous Lieutenant 
remarked, ‘‘ the soldiers will do the fight- 
ing—your friends only have to help them 
to find something to fight!”’—Major-Gen- 
eral O. O. HOWARD, in July Overland. 
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WILD BILL OF KANSAS. 


HIS WIFE'S UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORT TO SCARE 
HIM OUT OF HIS DRINKING HABITS. 


“Wild Bill was a good shot, was he 
not ?” 

‘* With the six-shooter he was simply 
wonderful. Inmy entertainment I give 
an illustration of a double shot he made 
out at Hays City, Kan.. in the early days, 
when he shot two soldiers, one in front of 
him and one directly behind him, each en- 
deavoring toshoot him before he could 
draw his gun. He killed one and mortally 
wounded the other, and the two reports 
of his revolver seemed almost as one. The 
marvelous feat was the talk of the country 
for along time. In faet, when I came by 
there a few days ago, one of the old resi- 
dents who witnessed the killing men- 
tioned it to me, and said he could scarce- 
ly believe it even after seeing it. Bill 
never missed his mark. I have seen bim 
takea pistol in each hand and fire with 
right and left pistol at acan thrown in 
the air, hitting it with both bullets. By 
the way, I heard a very funny story told 
on Bill some time ago. If you remember, 
he married Mrs. Agnes Lake, widow of 
Lake, the circus man. Bill fairly wor- 
shiped his wife, but despite his great love 
for her she never could induce him to 
quit drinking. He would come home full 
of bad whiskey, and one day Mrs. Hickok 
said to him: 

“Bill, if you don’é quit this drinking 
pretty soon, you will actually begin to see 
monkeys.” 

‘‘Monkeys?” said he. ‘‘What do you 
mean, little one?” 

‘“‘Why, you know, when people back 
East drink too much of the kind of whisky 
they get back there, they see snakes, but 
this awful stuff out here makes them see 
monkeys.” 

Bill laughed at her, and did not give 
the matter a second thought, little dream- 
ing that she had ‘‘put up a job” to break 
him of his intemperate habits. There was 
a tame monkey in the town—Cheyenne, I 
believe it was—and Mrs. Hickok had in- 
duced its owner to loan it to her for a 
night. Bill came home that night com- 
fortably drunk, and after he had gone to 
sleep his wife secured the monkey and 
chained it to the foot of the bed. Then 
turning.down the light a little, she too re- 





tired and awaited results. Bill woke up 
in the night, burning with thurst, and 
raised up in a sitting posture, intending 
to get out of bed and get a drink of water. 
There, perched up on the footboard, was 
the monkey, staring him in the face with 
hideous grimaces. He rubbed his bleared 
eyes, looked again. and a horrible sus- 
are came into his befuddled brain. 
dad his wife told him the truth? Did he 
really have ‘cm? Finally, be sprang out 
on the floor, seized his six-shooter, which 
lay on a table near, leveled it at the crea- 
ture, and said: 

*** Now, old man, if you are a monkey 
you’re in a bad fix ; if you ain’ta monkey, 
I'm in a bad fix.’ At the same instant he 
fired, and the monkey fell over in the 
agonies of death. His wife, who had been 
watching the working of her scheme, 
sprang up in bed with a scream, and Bill, 
turning to her witha broad smile of the 
most intense satisfaction, said : 

‘** Little woman, congratulate me, for 
I have just had a wonderful escape. 
ain’t as drunk as I thought I was, an’ 
there’s a monkey lyin’ there on the floor 
that'll never intrude itself into the domes- 
tic felicity of another happy family an’ 
make a gentleman think he’s got the jim- 
jams.”—Kansas City Times. 





CHOLERA INFANTUM, | 
This most fatal disease of Infancy, 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


Lactated Food 


{It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INFANTS, 


ofany age it may be used with confidence as a 
safe and complete substitute for mother’s milk. 
FOR INVALIDS, 
it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or 
acute cases. Weak stomachs always retain and 
relish it. Physicians and mothers concede its 


superiority. The most palatable, nourishing and 
economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 


EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the coun- 
try.” It isa beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects 
of using Lactated food as a substitute for moth- 
er’s milk. Much valuable information for the 
mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson &Co., Burlington, Vt. 
For Adults, 
For Children, 
For Both Sexes 


‘Platt’s - 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


ISINFECTANT 


odorless, colorless — powerful, efficient 
and cheap. Immediately lestroys all bad odors, 
purifies every —— spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infectioux and diseaxe-producing matter, 

INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 
bvrse of I dozen oules, e0. teuc on receipt 
of price (orC. 0. D.). Delivered free anywhere 
within °00 miles of New York, 

HENRY B. PLATT, 23 Platt St., New York. 
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NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 
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Anybod can _use the “BLODGETT” 
AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE ATTACR- 
MENT and make « perfect Button-Hole in 
a few seconds. Fitted to ail Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send for descriptive circular aud | 
sumple Button-Hole. Price, %.00. 

MOORE BROs. MFG. CO., 165 Lake St., Chicago 

E AND SELL PURE INK. 

TS, MAKE, AND. S 


tart any enterprising Man or woman ina 





are BLACK, VIOLET, KED and GREEN, and are 
warranted to make a pure ink which will not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manutacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


+ 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 
BY ‘RURALIST. 


THINNING FRvuIt.—Confirmatory of the 
benefit desirable from this process, a float- 
ing item thus relates the experience of a 
successful gardener: Ten trees were loaded. 
When as large as hickory nuts he be- 
gan removing all the smallest, thinning 
out unsparingly wherever they were 
crowded. After going over five trees in this 
way, the operation was suspended and five 
left untouched. The peaches on the five 
denuded trees grew prodigiously large, and 
brought in market #1 clear of all expenses, 
while the fruit from the other five netted 
only $26, making a difference of #15 in favor 
of thinning. 

FAITH IN FEEDNIG SWINE.—Mr. Bonham, 
Secretary of the Ohio Board of Agriculture, 
stated at arecent meeting of farmers that 
if the soil was to be long kept up toa pay- 
ing point, something must be produced to 
be fed on the farms. He yet had faith in 
hogs. They had paid the country better 
than any other stock, and by better care 
and feeding, less corn and more grass, oats 
and mill feed, he believed they would still 
pay. 

A LITTLE Porson Is ENOUGH.—A _ very 
small amount of arsenical poison is enough 
to kill if it is eaten by the insect. Professor 
Barrows tells the Ohio Farmer that a very 
common error is in using too much. A 
lavish use of these poisons is unnecessary, 
expensive, injurious to the plants, and often 
dangerous to poultry, stock, or even to the 
operator himself. At first the professor 
diluted Paris green with 50, then with 100, 
then with 150, and then with 200 parts by 
weight of plaster. The next season he found 
one pound of London purple, thoroughly 
mixed with a barrel of plaster, strong 
enough. 

MEDIUM-SIZED Roots BEst.—A great mis- 
take is often committed, says a Western 
journal, in growing roots, in trying to ob- 
tain such as are of large size, and getting 
an extra quantity per acre. It would be 
better to strive for those of medium size 
and of the best quality, for one bushel of 
these may contain more nutriment than two 
or even three bushels of overgrown speci- 
mens, and, furthermore, greatly lessen the 
labor of digging, storing and feeding. Some 
roots are so large as to be little better than 
wooden. Animals will only eat them when 
very hungry, and when they do so, they are 
more or less indigestible, and hence, afford 
little nourishment. 

SEE TO SWINE IN SUMMER.—Summer is 
the season for making or starting pig pork. 
A Western contemporary well says that the 
time to make cheap pork is now. With 
good pastures, pure water and comfortable 
quarters, they should be kept growing 
every day. If your March and April pigs 
do not weigh 160 to 200 pounds before they 
reach the cornfield, they have missed the 
opportunity of making cheap pork. 

Ir Hurts WESTERN WoOo0L-GROWERS.— 
California, Oregon, Washington and Ne- 
vada have over one-sixth of the sheep of the 
entire country. Previous to this season 
their wool has been shipped East for sixty- 
five cents per 100 pounds, but under the 
Inter-State Commerce Law $3.70 is de- 
manded. The effect of this law upon the 
wool-growing industry of the West re- 
mains to be seen, but may prove so injuri- 
ous as to change the base of the business, 
bringing it nearer the great wool markets. 

FORAGING Fow.Ls.—More neighborhood 
broils originate from keeping a lot of unre- 
strained dunghill fowls than almost any 
other cause, says a poultry fancier. And it 
is no wonder; for ifone man takes pains to 
shut his own hens up during the gardening 
season, he must be a saint indeed if he don’t 
feel the spirit of Cain arise in him when he 
beholds his neighbor’s flocks in his garden 
beds, throwing dirt high enough to clear an 
eight rail fence. Don’t allow your fowls to 
forage upon friends, and thus forefend 
fowl funerals and a forfeit of friendship! 

DAIRYING AND CIVILIZATION.—Profit and 
progress must go hand in hand in this busi- 
ness of dairying, said Professor Edwards at 
a New York dairymen’s meeting. Farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives who put their 
cattle in clean, warm, well-ventilated 
stables, who handle the milk with clean 
hands and the best appreciation of its nice 
susceptibilities, who, in short, are tidy, are 

unconsciously becoming refined and ad- 
vancing in civilization at the same time that 
they are reaping the largest profits from 
their business. The farmer actually rises 





or falls in manhood in proportion as hu- 
mane sentiments control him in the treat- 
ment of his cattle, or harsh or brutal con- 
duct renders them uncomfortable and un- 
productive and their milk feverish and un- 
wholesome. 

STRONG AND SAFE BARNS.—Are the sup- 
ports under your hay mows and grain bins 
strong and secure? pertinently asks Farm 
Journal, adding that this is the time to find 
out and to strengthen the weak points. 
Last summer a Pennsylvania farmer lost 
eight cows,and came very near losing his son 
and his own life, from the giving way of the 
floors over his stables. Forty tons of feed 
and 740 bushels of wheat came down on the 
animals. The floor under eight other cows 
was carried to the bottom of the cellar and 
the animals were left -hanging with their 
necks in the stanchions. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Mr. E. D. Putney, of 
Long Island, recommends the following 
method of growing strawberries as worthy 
of adoption by farmers. Reserve one row on 
the border of your potato field. Manure it 
alittle better and mix the manure thor- 
oughly with the soil. Level off and plant 
strawberries two feet apart. This is suppos- 
ing that you plant potatoes in drills. If you 
plant in hills, set two strawberry plants 
where yoy would have had a hill of potatoes. 
Keep clean and dig adjoining rows of pota- 
toes first. The plants will make a broad bed 
and will pay you many fold better than the 
potatoes. 

PANSIES-—A gardener tells us that to have 
a fine bed of pansies, a situation should be 
selected that is a little shady. The soil 
should be rather light and well enriched 
with old rotted stable manure or superphos- 
phate. He has also found an application of 
fine sweet woods-earth very beneficial, espe- 
cially on a soil. naturally somewhat heavy. 
To get good blooms in warm weather, plenty 
of water is arequisite. Some of the newer 
strains of pansies are very beautiful. 

CARE OF ROSE-BUSHES.—A paper read be- 
fore the Columbus (O.)Horticultural Society 
advises that roses which bloom more than 
once during the summer, such as the tea, 
Noisette, Bourbon, China, and the so-called 
hardy monthlies, should be pruned 
back after the first blossoming to a 
strong bud; then a vigorous new growth will 
start which will bear the next crop of blos- 
soms. Never allow haws or seed capsules to 
mature on your bushes, for in bringing the 
seed to perfection they will so far sap the 
vitality of your plants. 

GERANIUMS.—Among its “Floral Hints”’ 
an exchange says that sometimes it happens 
that geraniums from late spring cuttings, 
planted in rich, moist soil, grow all to leaf 
and yield but few flowers. To do better 
than this, they should become pot bound and 
show bloom before planting out. Planting 
pots and allis of doubtful benefit. Better 
have the soil less rich, but practice deep dig- 
ging. With a moist season and rich soil, no 
geraniums fare as well. Old, cut back 
plants, full of shoots and bloom, planted 
out the latter part of May, should flower 
well all summer. 

OLD AND YouNG Cows.—Professor Arnold 
states that it costs more to make milk from 
old cows than it does from young ones hav- 
ing the same milk-producing capacity. The 
period of profitable milking does not ter- 
minate at the same age with all cows alike. 
Some hold out longer than others, but, asa 
rule, the best effects do not reach beyond the 
eighth year of the cow’s age. The quantity 
of milk given generally keeps up till a cow 
is ten years old, and sometimes considerably 
longer; but after a cow has reached her 
eighth year, her milkis produced at a great- 
er cost of feed, and after that age it 
costs more to fatten her, and her fiesh de- 
preciates in quality. 

WORKING CorN.—Deep working of corn, 
remarks a Western paper, is not good. It 
tears away roots that are needed to hurry 
the growth of the corn, and it tends to hasten 
evaporation. If the ground was well pre- 
pared for planting, the shallowest working 
which will keep the surface loose and de- 
stroy weeds is the best. It is a mistake to 
run the teeth or shovels away down where 
the roots ought to be enjoying absolute free- 
dom. 

PROLIFIC EWwrEs.—An English live-stock 
journal records the birth of twenty-one live 
lambs from six ewes of the same flock, be- 
longing to the Swanesey Farming Company, 
in the course of a few hours. Four ewes had 
three each, one had four, and one five. 
A Shropshire breeder reports the production 
of one hundred lambs from fifty-one ewes, 
while from the flock districts generally, ex- 
cepting Hampshire, records are above the 
average. 

WHEAT IN RussiA.—No shipments of 
wheat had been made from St. Petersburg up 
to June,although nearly 900,000 bushelswere 
exported during the corresponding period 

last year, and much more in previous years. 





Wheat is apparently too scarce and prices 
asked foo high to admit of export business. 
The exports from South Russia are small 
and almost exclusively to Mediterranean 
ports. 

CALIFORNIA’S WHEAT Crop.—A San Fran- 
cisco paper says a light wheat crop has been 
expected, some placing the surplus at not to 
exceed half a million tons; but the harvest, 
as far as it has gone, gives much better re- 
sults than anticipated. From due consid- 
eration of all available data, the estimate 
of the product of the wheat harvest of 1887 
is 35,055,000 bushels, with an average of 3,262,- 
500. This is in round numbers 21,000,000 
centals, or a little over a million short tons. 
Out of this there will probably be 800,000 
short tons for export, the balance for seed 
and consumption on the coast. 





HOME NOTES.—COOKERY. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


ONE of the most satisfactory desserts we 
have made of late was a lemon pie, after 
this formula: Two lemons, two eggs, two 
cups of sugar, two spoonfuls of corn-starch, 
two cups of cold water, a little butter. 
Grate the yellow rind only off both lemons, 
and squeeze the juice into a saucepan, add 
the water and sugar, and place over the fire. 
Blend the corn-starch with the yolks of the 
eggs and beat well, and stir into the water 
when boiling. It should be of the consist- 
ency of jelly. When cold, pour into a pie 
plate covered with a rich paste; bake twenty 
minutes in a brisk oven. Then meringue 
the top with the beaten whites, and brown 
delicately in the oven. This makes one large 
pie. It need hardly to be added that this, 
as well as all cold desserts, are far more ac- 
ceptable in the warm season, if brought 
from the refrigerator just before serving. 

Another lemon dessert is made as follows: 
To the juice of four lemons and the yellow 
rind, only add one-half pint of water and 
one half-pound of sugar, cover closely for 
one hour, then strain through a cloth, add 
one ounce of isinglass and put in a saucepan 
with six well-beaten eggs. Set over the fire 
and keep stirring one way till as thick as 
cream. When milk-warm put in molds 
dipped incold water. Served ice cold. This 
is a most refreshing dessert. 

Coffee cream is a pleasant change from 
the commoner flavors. Beat three eggs and 
a half-pound of powered sugar till very light; 
stir this into one quart of boiling milk, and 
stir constantly until it comes to a boil. 
When perfeetly cold, add one pint of clear, 
strong made coffee, and one pint of rich 
cream, sweetened with one cup 6f powdered 
sugar. Mix thoroughly, and freeze the same 
as ice-cream. 

Orange Meringue— The following recipe 
was obtairfed from one of the foremost French 
chefs in the city, and needs no commend 
ation. The ingredients are three oranges ,one 
lemon, one-half pound of sugar, five cups of 
water, three ounces of corn-starch, one ounce 
of butter, the yolks of ten eggs. Grate the 
rinds, and squeeze the juice of the oranges 
and lemons into the water; then bring it 
toa boil, add the corn-starch and sugar, 
lastly the butter and beaten yolks of eggs. 
Stir-constantly over the fire tillit begins 
to thicken, then pour into a well-buttered 
pudding dish; bake fifteen minutes in a 
quick oven, then frost with the whites of 
five eggs; then sprinkle the top with can- 
died orange peel and preserved citron 
chopped finely, and brown one moment in 
the oven. 

A Fruit dessert is made easily and quick- 
ly after this wise: Slice an equal amount of 
sweet oranges and bananas, and add, to 
suit the taste, a little grated pineapple and 
powdered sugar. Prepare two hours before 
serving. 

Potted beef, for picnics or luncheon, when 
children have tired of sandwiches, is easily 
made. Chop finely any cold roast or boiled 
beef, freed from fat and sinews, season to 
the taste with salt, ground cloves and all- 
spice; moisten with gravy or butter; press 
into cups or bowls, cover well with melted 
butter, and keep in a cool place. 

Parsley butter made of equal parts of 
butter and finely chopped parsley is a nice 
relish spread on small pieces of bread. 
Another relish made of cold chicken is ac- 
ceptable. Cutit into small pieces, and heat 
in enough drawn butter to make it quite 
moist; then add one beaten egg and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Season with 
pepper and celery salt, cover the bottom of 
a dish with bread crumbs, and pourin the 
chicken; sift crumbs over the top, put bits 
of butter over it, and bake until brown. 
The gravy left from the chicken may be 
used instead of the drawn butter if pre- 
ferred. 

Orange salad is made by peeling, seeding 
and slicing sweet oranges, in a glass dish, 
with a generous sprinkling of sugar, and 
pouring a glass of wine over all. 








DAIRYING, A PROGRESSIVE ART. 
BY J, W. DARROW. 


THERE is no branch of farming or stock 
keeping that is more decidedly progressive 
in its tendencies than dairying or butter- 
making. If great strides have been taken in 
the improvement of machinery for tilling 
the soil or harvesting the crops, so have 
they, also, in the means used for converting 
milk into the butter product. If the days 
of grass scythes and grain sickles have 
passed, likewise have the days of the churn, 
the skimmer and the butter ladle. And if 
the mowers and reapers of to-day are crude 
and bungling as compared with what invent- 
ive genius may in the future produce, so 
may the implements and utensils of the 
dairy be susceptible of like improvement; 
hence, we say that dairying is a progressive 
art. 

We have not to span many years in memr 
ory, to recall the very different scenes of 
other days, when grandmother churned the 
cream in the old dash churn, and worked 
the life out of the butter with the wooden 
ladle. Then milk was always set in pans, be- 
cause they knew no better way; but as com- 
pared with the deep setting of the present 
time,the only conclusion that can be drawn 
is,that much cream was lost,much less butte~ 
made than should have been. Then milk was 
skimmed with a perforated skimmer, after 
the milk had become so sour that a respec- 
table pig would almost refuse it. But now 
they have an idea that the old process was 
wrong, that instead of removing the cream 
from the milk we should remove the milk 
from the cream, as is the case now in all 
well-regulated, up-to-the-times dairies, and 
all this when the milk is yet quite sweet. 
Six or eight hours is long enough for milk, 
under proper conditions, to send up its 
cream; and where centrifugal separators are 
used in large creameries,it isn’t necessary to 
wait as long asthat. A vast difference, is 
it not? between the old perforated skim- 
mer and the separator. 

In the matter of churns, like advance has 
been made. The old dash churn was enough 
to weary any one of butter-making (and par- 
enthetically we may remark that some of 
the trouble about ‘‘ boys leaving the farm ” 
can be accredited to the old dash churn) 
Boys could churn before breakfast, you 
know, as well as not, or when the hired men 
were resting. The old churn has haunted 
many a boy in his dreams. 

But now another principle has been utilized 
in breaking the milk, whereby not only 
greater ease is secured tothe person, but 
more cream and butter result. There isa 
wide difference between the butter gathered 
in the dash churn and the globules that roll 
about in the swing churns of to-day. 

The old ladle, too, has been rightly super- 
seded. Spat and rub, spat and rub, was the 
ladle method, and of course the butter was 
spoiled; the globules were broken and a 
pasty, sticky substance called butter was 
transferred to the tubs for shipment. But 
step into a well-regulated dairy nowand 
see what are the butter-making utensils 
used. As unlike the ladle as can be imagined. 

So, too, in the shipment of the product 
great improvement in putting up has been 
made. Then great, massive rolls were sent 
to the stores, and butter for city markets al- 
ways went in tubs, and it was lucky if they 
were clean. Now, the highest-priced product 
goes to market in Welsh pails, in little pack- 
ages, in neat prints, and as a result it brings 
more money. Quality, neatness,and attractive- 
ness are three indispensables in successiul 
butter-making, and every year makes new 
methods whereby the most- money can be 
made and the least labor incurred in dairy- 
ing. And the end is not yet. 

CHATHAM, N. Y. 
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PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 


A LAYER is only a cutting that is allowed 
to remain attached to the parent plant until 
it has produced roots through which it may 
collect sustenance for self-support. Various 
methods are employed to produce this result 
such as ringing, girdling, twisting, tongu- 
ing, or partly dividing that portion of the 
stem or branch on which it is desired that 
roots shall be formed. All these distortions 
of the stems or branches of the plant layered 
are for one object, that is, to check the 
downward flow of sap. Roots then become 
necessary for supplying sustenance to the 
cutting, or layer, and are consequently 
formed. The most’'common method of 
preparing layers is that of making a 
tongue on the under side of the 
branch. The operation is performed 


thus: Make an incision in the branch or 
part of the plant to be layered, just below a 
bud, cutting through the bark and into the 
branch to the depth of one-quarter to one- 
half its diameter; then pass the knife up- 
ward for an inch or more, according to the 
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size and natureof the plant being layered, 
splitting the branch lengthwise, forming 
the tongue. . The branch is then bent down 
and fastened in place by. means of a hooked 
peg, and the end tied uptoastake. That 
part on which the incision is made is covered 
with soil or other material that will exclude 
it from light and air, while at the same time 
keeping it moist, thus aiding the develop- 
ment of roots. In making layers of certain 
kinds of small herbaceous plants and slen- 
der vines, it will not be necessary to use pegs 
or stakes to hold the layer in place; but 
with larger plants they are usually needed 
for keeping the layered branch steady and 
in one position while the new roots are being 
mitted.—American Agriculturist. 


+ 
WEED OUT THE FLOCK. 


Tuis is the best season for classification of 
ewes and disposing of the poorest. By this 
time a correct judgment of the lamb or 
lambs reared by each ewe can be formed, 
and the weight of each fleece is also known. 
The profitableness of the ewe depends upon 
the number and quality of the lambs she 
raises, her weight cf wool, etc. One ewe 
may raise a lamb while another loses hers; 
yet the former will sheer such a poor fleece 
that she is really the less profitable. The 
loss of alamb often occurs through no fault 
of the ewe. Nevertheless prolificacy is a de- 
sirable quality in aewe. A good ewe prop- 
erly treated before and after yearning, can 
rear two good lambs without injury to her- 
self. Some ewes are better mothers than 
others. 

It certainly will not be profitable to keep 
the inferior sheep through next winter. If 
the classification is made now, the rejected 
class can be made ready for market on grass, 
which makes the cheapest flesh. Many 
farmers will find the most profitable mar- 
ket for these culls on their own farms. 
Truly there is a prejudice among con- 
sumers against aged ewes. But this ischiefly 
owing to the fact that such are often put 
upon the market in poor condition. A lean 
sheep does not make good mutton, 
whatever its age. Itis not claimed that fat- 
tening an old ewe will make her yield the 
best mutten; but it may be made good and 
palatable. When the ewes are culled out 
every year, there will soon be no very old 
ones. This is not the season for the con- 
sumption ofsalt pork; and all things con- 
sidered, mutton will be a good thing for the 
farmer’s larder.—American Agriculturist. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialities : 
Ds cicwcicdncséscesssess 45 00 
Wheat op SA Eee 45 00 
IR sina cn neat mena 46 5 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
SE enisuciacaeens: sonsees 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fert#lizer............. 32 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure.... ....... 45 00 
Tobacco Manure............ ...... 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 47 0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 31 00@53 50 
Se aioe outa senesiesccec 27 00@29 00 
ee er 30 00@32 50 
Crescent Bone..........0.....0. 28 00@50 50 
Potato Fertatiaer?.. .......cscccccce 45 00@47 50 
Tebacco Fertiliser........ 0... 45 00@A7 50 
buckwheat Fertilizer.........:..... 31 00@33 50 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Specialities: 
I oa, Co bes kduecccees.ote 45 00 
Ee irs463kes seeedaees 43 00 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 00 
Comolete * A” Brand............... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties : 
Empire State Superpnosphate..... 30 00 
RICE SOE 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 50 00 
& Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone............ 3% 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.'s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate... 38 00 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
i TC. ra 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 38 00 
ASHES.—We quote long cents for Pot and 
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AGRICULTURAL. _ 


D. NEEDHAM’ S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CAGO. 


Red Clover Blossoms, 
And iD iat 
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Rheumatism, Dys 
Headache, pal 
Whooping Cough, 

Send for cir- 
ention paper. 


e00D HOUSEKEEPERS — 
LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


an rotects carpets and upholstered furniture from 
8, keeps bedsteads free from a 

minates tes roaches, ants and water bugs. It isa 

py ay - tH! and aap od f.. use in the = 


privies, 
convenient and « of an nn agreeable odor. Yor Se 
Aruggists, W: D8, 738 Maiden Lane, 
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CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, C, P.R. R,, San Francisco, Cal, 
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Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


« & POTENT REMEDY FOR 
Indisestu Acute and Atonic vepsie. Chronic 
and ,Gas'10-Intestinal Catarrh, Cho'evna infantum, 

valescence from Acute Disease: 
600 iaguictons have sent to us the most fatver- 
i sien pon Digesiyiin as a remedy for all diseases 
ng « 


ation. 
ay factured the Di ve Fer- 


not a 
tion, the formula re nich ni “yt rinted on 
eae bottle’ Its great DIGESTIVE Pow ER ted 


generally. Price $1.00, Sold by D 
WM. F. KIDDER & ©O., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 

83 John at, N.Y. 


ASTHMA 


CURE: sbeniutely cured tens of thou- 
CURE ==: The only Asthma Cure and 
Treatment known to t 








world ley Hay’ tively ypermanenit sthe 

Sih beiegand ne pure aeaiae er 
3 re: 

DR. B. W.HA a AE 4th Bt CinclonattO, 







Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold be depantete on gant bey mall 
Se. ee Heclting, Wanree, Pat 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1,50, 
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CALIFORNIA 
Excursions 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will, at frequent intervals during the 
summer months, sell excursion tickets 
to California points at exceedingly low 
rates for the roundtrip. The accommoda- 
tions furnished will be first class in every 
respect, and tickets will be good to return 
for six months, and good to stop off at 
pleasure en route. The route going will 
be via Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Rocky Mountains, with optional priv- 
ilege for the selection of the route for re- 
turn journey, either via the Southern or 
intermediate routes, or the Northern 
Route via Portland, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the noted resorts of 
the Northwest. The liberal rates offered 
for these excursions, and the opportunity 
they offer for a trip through a portion of 
our country celebrated for scenic attrac- 
tions, will commend them to the summer 
traveler desirous of making a compre- 
hensive and enjoyable recreation trip. 
Circulars, Maps, and detailed information 


can be obtained at any ticket office, or by 
addressing E. P. WILSON, General Pas- 
senger A Agent, Chigago, tl. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN uEW, YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 


wit” LTaROvOR TICKETS AT REDUCED BATas 
VERPOOL. LONDON, Roereensng 
onan o NEVADA, Thursday, uly lth, noon. 
STATE Or a. Thursday. July 2ist, 6 A.M. 
Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduped F rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
From pier foot of i St., North River. For 
freight and passage app) 
AUSTIN BALDWIN ! & CO. Genefal Agents 
Broadway, ‘ew York. 

















HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WALTPR's PARK SANITARIUM, 
rsville, Berks Co. 
feet Tay "tide water, no 
eee or ase baths, Swedish =a 
dairy, liveig Gin Cireula e 
RERT WAT TER, ™. D. 


Union sei Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Eagray 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon réceipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 
Size of Sheet, 26x36. 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
mh... 26x40. 

e Same in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
The itchie, the EMgraveP..........06 ceccscseees 15 00. 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
Blse, DORI o. chicane cc séacccecapescceseesevoccosecs 1 00 


EX-V 1On-PR ET 
FAX. ©, 16x2. 


be docdcccceccaheosepeecs ovegeg 100 
EDWIN R STANSOK: Size, 16x20...........+ 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..... see sees 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 360 pages. Price.............+-++-+ 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

Cloth. 19 pages 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Depstvey, Re New York 


The Independent 





WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


52 Numbers (postage | Pr Ripe o ¢ve 2 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free)........ ..... 225 
26 ai (6 mos.) T * ‘posesdieiees 150 
17 sl (4 mos.) a i butch cubealbin’ 100 
13 _ (3 mos.) * | cy _cdpiapeeeiaete 75 
4 ai (1 month) © '* © vetpetins Saad 30 
2 = (2 weeks), »  "Sextel besaben 20 
1 Number (1 week), o.  ) 3 Gdineee . 10 
One subscription two years.................eeseee+ 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
ins cadet hs oc npensdh cxdepccciahnacsedieeose 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
Dien s tan cede ccc cghnceds ccnbcubedcedbnccth 7 00 
One subscription three years...................++. 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
ER adiinch nieassvasitnenshen datas’ tee chinmaads 8 50 
One subscription four years...............00.see0s 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
I ncctdinninnsnncsssnsncséeésopeerteicsell 10 00 
One subscription five years. .............0....000- 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa“ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Paymentof $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
¢2™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@™~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection, egaine, losses by mail, and all Lowen pay are 
obliged to register letters whenever uested to 
Remittances by Postal Notes at the a of t the 
sen 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 

out the mone in advance. 

OSUBS ;CRIBERS are partionlarty reuy ested to no’ 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is ‘awere 
= on the yellow address label on the last page of 

“the r, and to renew two or three weeks previous 

to" the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


THe RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money re- 

missed to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 
4 the date of expiration on the Iiittle yellow 
et attached to the Paver which change is made 
either the first or secon eek after the monet, is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 


— be sent b 
rs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


an our r agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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eink, EACH TIME 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powcer never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
aii wholeso.neness. More economical than the or(t- 


nary kinds, and c aunot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight. 1.1m or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cans, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 10) Wall st., N. Y. 





sw Armin & Ca . 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
66 Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, inexpensive; suitable for paiidinge s 
of every description. Joes not require skilled labo: 
to put it on 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin ond 
shinale roofs, has ne equal. send for samples and 


Ew YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO,, 
12 Warren Street, New York, 





Established 1780. 


THE NEW 


Baxter Engine 


Made with Iron and Steel 

Boilers. The most Com- 

plete ever introduced. 

From one to fffteen horse- 
power. 


PRICES LOW. 


Send for 
Desoriptive Ciroulars. 


(Mention THE INDEPEN- 
DENT.) 

J. C. TODD, 
36 bested Revent, | N.Y. 


















B Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly test 

and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Pw 


TERY \ STANDARD 
Pepnn 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
rr MIDDLETOWN, 
wi CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hyérante, Street Washers 


*Worxs FOUNDED [N 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 

A them by the Universal Exhi- 
} bition at Paris, France, tp 
y 1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
end Centennial Exhibition 


THE ONLY GENUINE iS 
wunguatees tor CEMENTINGC 
se 

Soe MEDALS. 


Sater a 





ussialement 


HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot with a 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 
wearing HOUGH & 
FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. 








HOUGH & FORD, 





RUCK Es LER, N. x. 


| Ask your dealer tor 
‘them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
‘address of firm selling 
our Shoes. 

‘HOUGH & FORD, 


Rochester, 


New York. 





failed to ufford complete protection. 


Successor to E, QUIMBY, 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


They are applied to 


Circulars sent and orders premptly executed. 
EDWARD H. 


WILLIAMS, 
Ne. 64 College Place, New York, 





FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


Her WATER HEATING 
A perfec stem of heatin, a2 Dwellis Offices, 
Public Build ngs and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culr tion, using the Gurney Henter. 

Positively safe, being open to the atmos here; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing t 5 4 get out of "the 
managed by any member of the family; t heat dif- 
fused is permanent, even and healthy in all fore ot 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than 





any other method. Slunufactured WA theGURNEY WO” 
Ww a1 7 HEATER CO., 2:7 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Je Fish Managing Director. M. H. Johnson, Gen- 


Sand 44'W. Monroe St. . Chicago, Nl. Send for 
desctiptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 


HORLICK’S FOOD 


The best food for Infants, Dyspep Conval 
and Invalids generally. Invaluable to Sufferers from 
Constipation. 

A lost nutritious diet for nursing mothers. 

REQUIRES NO COOKING, 

The best substitute for Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 

Price, 40 and 15 conte. All Druggists. 

Corr ited. Book on Treatment of 
infants sent free. 


HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY, 
RACINE, WIS, 
14 fut orvion 


aes, Dates Sate: Bost 
HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits, 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.00 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles 
$1.(8 each. 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts, and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


Wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, N.Y. 





















masini A 
co RSET. | 


CAUTION—De not 
let aster = into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OR1G1- 


tory. 
For sale by Dry Goops 


DBSALERS, or 


will mail. postage ae eats beasenvsnoe & 33) 


ENGLISH 
$2.00; MISSES, 8c. 
Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


~— If You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


in all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 


GO TO 


CANTRELL'S 


NURSING, $1.50; ABDOM 








25 West 23d St., N. Y. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


RYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Prices without ripping. Send for Circular and 





HOTOGRAPHIC= 


OUTFITS FOR. AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacis, 
Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 


W.H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


Successors to R. & J, BECK, Phila,, Pa. 
Mlustrated price-list free to any address. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


BUCKEYE | BELL FOUNDRY, — 





Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc 
Schools ree pie, Fares, on. FULL 
RRANT. Catalogue sent Free. 


"VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. a. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In Bnglish, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI 
HANGINGS. 
Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 


The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretotore made. 


ONL | 









MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


at the International Wealth 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY Gv aRANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 


PRICES 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


“LAWS, Wr TENNIS ¢ A 
R Hi } ze 


LAURC 
BUXIN LOVE o 

1S OF EVERY OES 
SEND2C15 


POR 
RIPTION 
STAMP FOR Jur CATALOCI 








IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 


Churches, 
Chapels, 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 
Schools, 
etc., etc. 
Ferty styles of Folding and Connected 


Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book, 
Umbrella, Coat and Hat Racks, 





PEWS, PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago, 686 5B’ way,N.¥. 


3end SIX Cents 
for a sample 


EVER) | iene 


COLLAR 
ind Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensavie ans cOocomical. Made of cloth, and 

qrocompictely KEVEKSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
ect ft. Address, stating sive 

REVERS OLE COLL AR CO., 2 . cy St., Boston, 

Mass. Illustrated C atalogue free free 











Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND ND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


27 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded . mail or ex- 
. All orders 


frome atten- 











Please mention 
He INDEPEN- 
ENT. 


MINIATURE 


Instantaneous Photograph Camera. 


PRICE, WITH 
Cor OVTEIT. camera you 
? 00. can take pic- 
tures of ev- 






Bo: 
bars Sliding 
Lens, 


Tube, 

p Dey-ita «,. «ussing Glass, Sensitized Pat 

pen Developing “and ‘Toning Chemicalr, Packs age of 

Plates, with complete instructions, £0 simple that 

a child can take pictures. Size of picture taken as 

large as this advertisement. Send for our New Cate 

alogue, No. 40, of 336 large pages, over 5,500 {tustra- 

bm ear | prinved in .. co! PE Kee “, nYDEE. 
ge or % cents, y 

ilies Nassau Bt. » N. .. : 











Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 





182—188 Columbus Avenue, Beston, Mass 








Tus INDEPENDENT Press 2] AND 28 ROSE STREET. 


VICTOR sae 
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